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CHAPTER  ONE 
Introduction 


I,  Statement  of  tho  Problem. 
The  fundamental  categ^o.ry  in  .irnst  Troeltsch's  philosophy 
of  history  is  the  Individual  totality.     Troeltsoh  holds  that 
the  Individual  Totality  is  the  real  object  oi  historical  in- 
veati  ;ai.ion  end  the  touchstone  of  the  validity  of  any  philos- 
ophy of  history.    Hence,  in  his  treatraent  of  this  principle 
are  centered  many  of  the  basic  issues  of  his  philosophy.  The 
prt)blen  of  this  dissertation  is  to  invest if-ate  the  natu/e  of 
the  Individual  Totality,  and  this  involves  the  followinr*  ques- 
tions: 1)  ./hat  are  Troeltsch's  principles  and  methods  of  his- 
toriography?   2)  vVhat  are  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
Individual  Totality?    3)  How  is  development  to  be  conceived 
of  in  the  Individual  Totality?    4)  How  are  the  norms  of  in- 
terpretation and  value  in  the  historical  process  to  be  val- 
idated in  the  light  of  the  principle  of  the  Individual  To- 
tality?"^ 

II.  Brief  Account  of  Troeltsch's  Life.^ 
A  brief  account  of  Troeltsch's  life  v.ill  serve  to  show 


1,  All  re  erenceu  to  books  in  this  dissertation  will  be 
to  the  abbreviations  found  on  the  right  hand  mergin  of  the 
bibliography .{/ V/liere  no  name  is  given  tho  references  are  to 
Tro -Itsch;  in  all  other  cases  the  author's  name  \.'ill  -.^ccur 
either  in  the  footnote  or  in  the  context  of  the  dissertation. 

2.  Based  on  GS,  5-16,  rnd  on  Baron  von  Huf^el's  intro- 
duction to  CT. 


what  piece  the  problem  under  consideration  had  in  his  think- 
ing,    nirnst  Troeltsch  waa  descended  from  an  old  bur^^iior  fum- 
ily  which  liad  settled  for  centuriea  in  the  vicinity  of  Jwabia 
and  Brvaria,    He  was  born  in  /ugsburg  in  1365,  the  eldest  son 
of  a  physician  in  that  city,    i'^rom  1883  to  105]^ he  studied 
Protestant  Theolog    at  .'irlangen,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin."^  His 
interest  centered  from  early  youth  upon  history,     and  in  18n4 
he  coiiffifienced  the  study  of  jurisprudence  as  a  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  subject.    He  soon  turned  to  theology,  how- 
ever, because  it  offered  -t  th;  t  time  access  both  to  metaphys- 
ics and  to  hi;-5tory  and  becfjuse  the  science  of  relif^ion  iias  in- 
volved in  the  constant  int^jractlon  betireen  history  and  philos- 
ophy.    Trcoltsch  speaks  of  his  early  preparation  as  follows: 

Die  Theologie  war  dnmals  als  histori  sche 
TheolO'.ie  eine  der  irteressantesten,  span- 
nendsten,  revolutionarsten   ;issensohaf ten. 

'^Vell&ausen,  Kuenen,  Reuss,  A'eizseicker,  and  alao  BousL^et,  svre- 
de,  Hackmann,  Gunkel,  and   liichhorn  served  as  means  of  in- 
struction to  leac  him  to  the  heiirt  of  the  problem  of  the 
religious  metaphysical  consciousness.    Albreoht  Hitschl  was 
one  of  the  most  Influential  of  hi^  earlier  teachers.  About 
this  time  he  came  in  contact  also  with  Lotze  and  ^wlth  the 
works  of  Kant,  Ficite,  and    chleierinacher .    lie  ..ays  of  Lotze, 

1.  CT,  xii. 

2.  GS,  ly,  4. 
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Lotae  aber  wurd©  zunachst  der  el-'^entliche 
bestl/'jriGnde  Geiot.     Ich  sollte  ihn  persbn- 
lich  nicht  mehr  kennen  lernen,  da  er  gerndo, 
als  ich  nach  Gottlngen  kara,  nach  Berlin 
uebersiedelte .     /bar  ich  habe  seine  Biicher 
in  jenen  prundlegenden  Jahrem  vjieder  und 
wietler  gelcsen.-^ 

Troeltsch  served  for  sorae  time  as  an  i2v8n{.;elical  (Lu- 
theran) curate  in  Llunich.     In  1891  he  became  a  lecturer  at 
Gbttingen;  in  1392  he  be  .ame  Ex  ;.r  a  ordinary  ProieSc;or  in  Bonn 
University,  and  in  1894  was  made  Ordinary  (full)  ProTessor 
of  Systematic  Theolofj-  at  Ileiaelborg,  where        stayed  for 
twenty-one  ye'jrs  and  where  he  wrote  meny  of  his  most  impor- 
tant books,  including  Lis  Die  ooziallehren  der  christlichen 
Kircfien  and  Gru  pen  (1911).    Durin,3  this  period  he  served  fo 
many  years  in  the  B;.den  Upper  House. 

In  his  formf'tive  years  Troelt.jch  was  influenced  by  i^il- 
they,  whose  new  psycholo£:y  attracted  him  e  spec  icily  because 
of  its  interest  in  the  creative  individual,  an  interst  al- 
ready awakened  in  Troelt3ch  by  Lotze.    His  studies  at  tht 
time  were  centered  in  psychological  theory.    He  leaned  to-ard 
the  views  which  placed  the    ssence  of  the  spirituel  life  se- 
curely over  against  the  physical  world  t^nd  which  established 
the  self-evident  and  independant  right^^  of  ideal  Lebens^-e- 
halte  against  any  ultimate  ..an^iers  from  KaturQlism,  The 
proof  of  this  self-evidence  lay,  he  thought ,  in  the  ''Bewusslseln 


der  geisteswissensohaf tlichen  Methoden  unci  in  oinor  grund- 
satzllch  idealist ischen  Deutung  der  Korperwelt,  so  wie  cie 
Lotze  und  Leibniz  vertraten."^ 

In  addition  to  these  interests  he  also  concentrated  his 
attention  on  two  clo^sely  related  groups  of  prohleraa,  the 
science  of  religion  and  the  systometic  philosophy  of  the  de- 
velopment of  relif;iun  anc  of  mind  ( Geist ) .    He  desired  to 
work  out  "eine  allgemeine  '^ntw  i  cklungsgesohichte  dos  religio- 
sen  Geistes  auf  der  Grundlage  seiner  Verwurzelung  in  allge- 
meinen  Leben  und  die  beoonder.?  Stellunr;  una  Beurt  vilung  des 
Christentums  in  diesor  universalen  .^ntwicklung. "'^    As  the 
first  fruit  of  this  intent  appeared  his  I.fel63nchthon  und  Jo- 
hann  Gerhard,  a  treatise  on  the  ReiOna£ition.      ith  this  e<  nei? 
problem  emerged,  viz.,  whether  the  modern  era  began  with  the 
Heformction  or  at  some  later  date.    He  finally  concluded  ttet 
modern  times  first  app  ared  in  the  Auf  kl  a  rung.  Troc-ltsch*s 
work  in  this  field  brought  him  into  close  cent?  ct  with  Dil~ 
they  v/ho  influenced  hin  profoundly. 

Along  with  these  historical  investigations,  he  studied 
philoso  hy  of  reli^aon,  and  the  latter  led  him  into  more  de- 
tailed research  in  psychology,  epistemology ,  and  philosophy 
of  history,    hovi  arose  still  another  problem,  tlAt  of  the 

1.  GS,  17,  6.  . 

2.  Ibid.,  6, 
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Uebergang  von  psychologischen  Besohreibu'c^en 
LU.d  /Jialysen    u  kritischen  Untersuchunp.en 
ueber  >iert  und  wahrhoitsgehalt ,  clamit  auf 
die  Probleme  des  Terhaltnisses  von  psyciio- 
lo{5i3cher  analyse  zu  gultli^keitsthooretischer 
Anerkenniing.^ 

Hero  Bilthey  could  help  but  little,  for  his  work  neerned  un- 

p 

satisfactory  on  this  point.      About  this  time  he  buqarae  ac- 
quainted with    indelband,  Hensd,  and  Kickert.    The  effect  of 
Rickert  on  his  thought  Troeltsch  describes  as  follows:  '^Kun 
sah  ich  all  diese  Probleme  neu."      A  lecture  in  3t.  Louis, 
"Psycholofie  und  Erkenntnistheorie  in  cer  {eli^niinswiasen- 
Bchaft"  (1905),  and  a  monograph  on  Das  Historische  in  Ksnts 
Relip.ions ohilosophie  (1904),  indicate  the  significance  of 
this  nev/  influence.     Die  ^  bsolvithoit  des  Christenturas  und  die 
Re  1 1  i onspte 3 c h i c h t e  (1902)  also  reflects  this  point  of  vie?/. 
This  last  work,  he  says,  is  the  germ  (Keiiri)  of  ev  rything  which 
followed. 

Troeltsch  vras  not  completely  satisfied,  ho  vover,  with 

the  Keokanti-sn  standpoint. 

Eine  dersrtige  >.^tellun;T  aller  1-irkenntnis 
rein  auf  die   >pitze  des  subjects  und  die 
Verv/endelunr  aller  Heflitat  in  Product ionen 
des   -ubjekts  ist  danKueberh- upt  doch  das 
reine  Ceganteil  aller  natiirlichen  Reciitats- 
empf iudung.^ 


1.  G3,  IV,  8. 

2.  Ibid.,  8-9. 

3.  Ibid.,  9. 

4.  Ibid.,  10. 
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Accordingly,  he  turned  to  the  r/ritings  of  l.lalebranche ,  Leibni 
and  Hegel.     Tliese  theoretical  invostigations  were  supT)lement- 
ed  hy  practical  researches  in  sociology  pronpted  by  Trooltsch 
official  political  position.     As  a  r  suit  his  thought  took 
still  another  turn,  a  shift  from  tho  ideolof/ical  r-iothod  of 
Hegel  end  Dilthey  to  a  method  and  point  of  view  like  that  of 
Max  vVeber  and  tlarx.     "Und  von  da  her  ergriff  mich  die  I.larx- 
Istische  LTnterbau-Ueberbeulohre  lait  der  grbssten  Gev/alt.""^ 
Troeltsch  never  became  a  oonfirined  Marxist,  however.  The 
product  of  the  e  various  influences  and  researches  was  the 
fi-imous  work  published  in  1911,  Die   -    aallehren  der  christ- 
lichen  Kirchen  und  Gruppen.     .Vritten  from  the  same  standpoint 
was  also  his  Au^iustin,  die  christliche  intike  und  das  Mittol- 
alter  (1915). 

In  the  same  year  he  transferred  fro    the  theolo  ical 

faculty  in  Hel''elberg  to  the  philosophical  faculty  in  Berlin, 

where  he  reiatined  until  his  death.     During  the  i/ar  dayn  in 

Berlin  Troeltsch  engaged  in  publicity  work.     The  war  m  de  a 

tremendous  impression  on  him. 

Andrerseits  gab  der  Umstand,  dasG  ich  die 
grossen  historicchen  ^:ireignisse  wenigstens 
teiiweise  sehr  in  der  liahe  ihres  ueilen- 
ortec  boobachten  konnte,  einon  tiefen  und 
lebendigen  Jiiindruck  vom    esen  historischer 
3chicksale,  ;-ntwicl-:lungen  und  Katestrophen, 
wie  ihn  kein  Biicher-  und  kein  uellenstudium 
so  gewahren  kann.-'- 

1.  GS,  IV,  11.  2.  Ibid.,  13. 
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At  the  University  of  Berlin  he  lectured  on  Philosophy  of  He- 
ligion,  i;;thic3,  Philosophy  of  Gen-ral  Civilization,  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosoi)hy,  History  of  llodern  Philosophy,  and  Philoso- 
phy of  History.    From  1919  to  1921  ho  was  a  mornber  of  the 
Prussian  L;;:ndtag  and  Und,  r- Secretary  of  3tatQ  in  the  r^lini  ;try 
of  Public  Worship.^ 

His  raain  interest  in  Philosophy  of  Religion  was  concen- 
trated in  these  years  on  the  problem  of  the  essence  tnO.  norms 
of  judgment  involved  in  rel i ?r  1 ; nsge s c hi c h 1 1  i che  Ent i c kluna; « 
This  interest  plunged  him  into  the  nidst  of  the  problems  of 
ethics  and  of  philosophy  of  history.     Thus  be^^.n  a  search  for 
a  positive  systemfitic  stateiii.ent  of  his  own  position  in  philos- 
ophy of  history.    Eis  starting-point,  as  the  third  volume  of 
his  Cxesar.imelte  -chriften  shows,  was  a  criticism  of  Rickert  and 
Indel'and,  whose  works,  nev  rtheless,   seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  profitable  basis  for  such  a  philosopuic;  1  system. 
Troeltsch*s  studies  eventu- ted  in  the  work  called  Per  Hjs- 
torjsmus  unc  seine  Problerac  (1922),  which  foms  the  basis  of 
our  present  investigation.     In  this  volume  the  author  tried 

to  ant:'.wer  the  question,  ""wie  von  dem  Historisch-Helat iven  der 

2 

teg  zu  geltenden  j  ulturwerte  zu  finden  sei,^      A  second  vol- 
ume was  to  have  followed,  but  Tro.itsch  r^assed  away  before 
it  was  completed.    Ho^vever,  in  three  lectures  v/hich  he  ¥/as  to 
have  delivered  at  the  Univeri:ity  of  London  in  1923,  we  have 

1.  CT,  xiii.  2.  G3,  IV,  14. 
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a  few  anticipetions  of  the  oentrcl  theme  of  the  anticipated 
work.     These  lecture  s  with  two  others  were  edited  by  B&ron 
Friedrich  von  Hiigel  end  tppeared  in  liinrdish  under  the  title, 
Chr i s t i sn  Thour^ht  (1923);  the  German  edition,  Per  Hi^torisnms 
und  seine  Ueb orwindunp:  appeared  in  1924. 


Ill,  3u  .:  r  ry  of  Research  of  Previous  Invest if;:ators . 

No  great  amount  of  attention  has  been  given,  as  yet,  to 
Troeltsch's  philosonhy  of  history.    Tl  e  problem  ?;hich  v.e  have 
chosen  to  invest  igate  ;  ppears,  howev(-;r,  in  most  of  the  essays 
which  have  been  written  on  the  theme  of  our  study.    The  first 
invest Igetor  to  be  considered  is  Lyman.     Lyman's  essay,  "Ernst 
Troeltsch*s  Philosophy  of  History,"^  is  largely  expository. 
His  main  criticism  is  that  the  concept  of  Inwividusl  Totali- 
ties leeks  the  validity  which  is  reuuired  if  it  is  to  be  me.de 
all-controlling?  r-nd  hence  the  detorrfiiner  of  norms.  Lloreover, 
sfys  Lyman, 

Troeltsch's  fnith  thtt  every  culture  har- 
its  metaphysical  rif?;hts  ia  so  ..ething,  but 
not  enough,  so  Ion,-  as  he  does  nothing 
tov/ard  thinkin.v;  these  cultures  togothor. 

What  is  commendable  in  Trooit  "^  h  is  his 

corabination  of  historical  realism  Y/ith  the 
task  of  e  pa*esent  synthesis  of  culture;  his 
appeal  to  penotrativo  insight  •  3  sup  lament- 
ing factual  knoivledge;  his  recognition  of 
the  creative  role  whicl;  spiritual  . meanings 
and  processes  may  play  in  history;  his 
transcending  of  nationalism  and  his  desire 
to  avoid  uncons  i  -us  liuropeen  arrogance  in 


!•  Phil.  Rev.,  41  (19S2) ,  443-465. 
2.  Ibid.,  463. 


( 
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historical  thlnkinc;  and  his  own  insistence 

on  penot:-e  t,inf'  through  : dstoricfTil  empiricism 
and  episteiiiolo^^y  to  a  religious  and  metophysi- 
oel  view,-^ 

Lyman's  crlticisiri  omits  a  specific  analysis  of  the  principle 
of  the  Individual  Totality  end  the  discussion  of  points  at 
which  he  finds  'Troeltsch*s  view  inadeouato. 

Baron  von  Hiigel,  the  second  Investigator  to  be  consid- 
ered, criticized  Troeltoh  in  two  essays,  the  first  ap  erring 
in  the  iviaroh  and  Deceiuber  issues  of  the  Constructive  quarterly 
(1914),  and  reprinted  in  JSssays  and  iiddresses  under  the  title, 
"On  the  Specific  Genius  and  Capacities  of  Christianity."'  The 
second  essay  is  the  introduction  to  Troeltach*3  Christian 
Thoy^h t ,  five  essays  prepared  to  bo  delivered  in  Snrlond  in 
1923,    Troeltsch  died  before  these  essays  were  {-iven,  tmd 
Baron  von  Hiigel  edited  them  with  an  introduction.     Most  of  the 
fii'St  essay  lies  outoide  the  inter  st  of  the  present  investi- 
gation, for  it  does  not  deal  v/ith  any  specific  problem  in  the 
philosophy  of  history.     Indeed,  at  the  time  of  its  writing, 
Troelt.;ch  had  not  foriTiulated  the  principles  of  his  philosophy 
of  history  In  a  ^stematic  way.    There  is,  however,  a  note 
on  Troeltnch'r:  conception  of  ethics  v/hich  is  relevant.  Von 
Hiigel  agrees  with  Troeltsi-h  that  Ethics  must  begin  with  a 
general  analyis  of  the  Moral,  and  that  thus  we  reach  the  con- 
ception of  an  end  absolute,  necessary'',  and  valuable  in  it. elf* 

Phil.  Hev.,  41  (1932),  463-464. 
2.  EA,  153. 
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He  also  agreed  with  TroGlt;iich  tlu  t  the  Kantian  ethic  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  Christian  ethic. Be  disagrees  with 
Troeltsch,  however,  on  the  relation  of  the  Christian  etiiic  to 
rederaption.^    Finally,  he  agrees  with  Troeltsch  that  sn  ob- 
jective as  well  06  a  subjective  ethic  is  necessary  if  ..e  are  to 
solve  the  moral  problem.'^ 

Von  Hiigel  points  out  jn  his  "Int.rociuction"  to  Gliristian 
ThoUfvht  that  Troeltsch? s  point  of  view  on  many  problens  changed 
considerably  after  the  outbreak  of  the  .iorld  Var,    He  became 
more  cmci  more  individualistic  and,  conseuuently ,  overompha- 
sized  the  utter  uniqueness  of  historical  events.    Von  E%el 
critici  es  him  for  his  doctrine  of  "polymorphous''  truth  and 
for  finding  so  little  in  common  among  the  Individual  Totalities 
of  history.     Von  H%el  firmly  defends  the  view  that  "every 
comparison,  of  no  matter  what  two  things,  involves  some  ele- 
ment cora;rion  to  these  two  things."^ 

Another  critic  is  Fritz  Heinemi-mn.*'    His  appreciative  es- 
say defends  Troeltsch »s  principle  of  historical  v/holes.  i^ev- 
erthelcss,  lie  rejects  Troelt;Jch*s  limitation  of  the  historical 
to  mere  iSinm/ilipkeit^  for  this  precludes  any  possible  histori- 
cal norm.    Keinemann  also  re  'ects  the  historical  a  priori, 
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though  his  reason?-  are  not  ^ivcn  in  detail. 

1.  M,  156.      2.  Ibid.,  161-165.      3.  Ibid.,  165-169. 
4.  CT,  xxiv.       5.  im',  209-230.       6.  Ibid.,  2;:3. 
7.  Ibid.,  226. 


Frlts^JaachiiQ  von  Hintelen  h  s  also  orltlcized  Troeltsch* 
philosophy  of  hi  ;toiy,'^    H(3  outlines  Troeltsch's  poslti  n  and 
treois  the  inner  development  of  his  thought.    Like  others,  he 
also  holds  that  Troeltsch  succvlmhs  lo^s^lcally  to  the  historical 
relativiam  which  he  strove  to  ov  roome.     Von  liintelen  outlines 
possible  alternatives  which  he  feels  do  not  share  the  diffi- 
onlties  involved  in  Troeltsch *s  view.      He  criticizes  the  re- 
duotion  Ox  the  a  priori  to  a  mesre  Svidenzgef uhl ^    his  too  in- 
dividualistic conception  of  value,  and  his  conception  of 
^^pol-morphOuS"  truth.^ 

Otto  Hint'^e  has  also  devoted  some  attention  to  Troeltsch* 

philoso  hy  of  history.^    Hintze  is  a  contentious  critic,  and 
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we  shall  consider  fiome  of  his  views  in  det'  ii  later  on.  He 
charges  Troelts  h   ;ith  confusing  historical  science  t.nd 
philosophy  of  history,  and  he  rejects  much  of  Troeltsch 's  his- 
torical lofr.io.    Hintze  would  eliminate  all  considerations  of 
value  frora  the  lo.vic  of  history.    Ii/!oreov»-;r,  v/hereas  Troeltsch 
reco/^^nizes  the  chief  opponent  of  his  own  standpoint  to  be 
naturfilism,  Hintze  rejects  this  putting  of  the  problem  end 
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finds  the  conflict  to  be  between  Historicism  and  Pragmatism, 

1.  '"Der  Versuch  elner  UebepVv-indung  des  Historismus  bei 
Ernst  Troeltsch,"  Deutsche  Viertel.l  hrssclirift  fur  Literatur- 
wlssenschaft  una  Ceistes  :eschichte«  3  (1950).  524-572. 

2.  Ibid.,  24B-S49.      3.  Ibid.,  354.      4,  Ibid.,  ;368. 

5.  "Troeltsch  und  die  Probleme  des  Historis  us,""  Histor- 
ischo    oitschrift.  135  (1927),  138-259. 

6.  3ee  belov/,  Ch-  pter  III. 

7.  Ibid.,  195-199. 


Then  too,  Eintso  finds  the  conception  of  Individuality  to  be 
vague  and  the  principle  of  historical  development  in  Troeltsoh 
to  be  ambiguous.    Tho  former  inslfjto  on  ci-more  ref^llstic 
foruiulation  of  the  relationship  betw-en  the  individual  per- 
son and  the  Coxamon-iipirit  of  the  Individu&l  Totality."^  Hintze 

rejects  completely  Trocitsch'o  attempt  to  find  noims  in  his- 
g 

tory,     and  holra  that  the  latter's  fear  of  relntivlsra  is  un- 
necessarily ex  figerated,  for  laan  is  not  as  autonomous  as 
Troeltsoh  oonceivzs  him  to  be.      Finally,  Hlnt.^e  declarer  that 
the  chief  probloiis  of  Troeltsoh ♦s  philosophy  of  history  are 
anthropomorphic  illus^ions.^    Sthlcal  and  valuntinnal  cate- 
gories, he  says,  contrary  to  Trooltsch,  do  not  apply  to  ex- 
iMsrnal  reality.    Historical  life  is  hardly  influenced  by 
spiritufl  forces. 

3till  another  critic  of  Troeitsch  is  Paul  Tillich.^  His 
point  of  view  is  summarised  in  the  followin,c  stateraent: 

Ss  ist  die  tiefe  Tragik  von  Troeltachs  Le- 
benswerk,  dass  er  auch  in  der  letzten  ge- 
waltigsten  .^nstrongus-gen,  das  UnbcdinjT;te 
Im  Bedingten  zu  finden,  schliesslich  ver- 
S6gte . " 

Tiliich  does  not  {50  into  a  detailea  anal^  sio  of  this  problem. 

1.  Hintze,  ep.  cit.,  221.  2.  Ibid.,  229.  3.  Ibid.,  231. 
4.  Ibid.,  233.      5.  Ibid.,  234. 

6.  "Ernst  Troeltsoh,^  Kant-Otudion.  29  (1924),  351-358. 

7.  Ibid.,  357. 
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As  a  final  invest i^^ator  and  critic  of  TroGlt3ch*s  philos- 
ophy of  history  to  be  incluaed  here,  we  may  mention  Arthur 
Lieburt.    iiis  ejsay-^  confined  it::.elf  to  a  discussion  of 
Troeltsch*i3  posthumous  work,  Per  Hiooorioiiius  una  seine  Ueber- 
wjndun^,.     Liebert  stresses  the  Kt^ntian  str  lin  in  Troeltsch*s 
thouf,ht,^  but  also  his  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  co'a.To- 
mise.^    i/hat  is  insufficiently  accented  in  Troelt.'-:ch  is  the 
belief 

das 3  die  .<elt  des  Jeins  ihren  xialt  "und 
ihren  oinn  und  die  .'^tutzen  ihres  Lebens 
nur  in  der  Idealwelt  des  ;.ollens  findet. 

Liebert  concludes  that  Troeltsch  stood  at  the  thre;-ihol(^.  of  a 

new  metaphysics  and  that  he  prepared  the  ?;fiy  for  tiiis  new 

philosophy,  but  that  he  was  too  predominantly  an  historian  to 
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effect  the  necessary  and  desired  construction. 

Troelts  h*s  v.^orks  on  philosophy  of  religion  and  sociology 
have  received  much  more  universal  attention  than  his  philoso- 
phy of  history.     The  critical  works  and  essays  on  his  philoso- 
phy of  relir;ion  and  sociolojpy,  ho\?ever,  are  not  relevant  to 
the  central  problem  of  this  dissertation.    And  yet,  soiae  of 
the  articles  and  books  on  the  roli^^ious  a  priori  should  be 
mentioned.    Anions  these  are  disc||.ssions  by  Bornhausen,  Diehl, 

1.  "Ernst  Troeltsch,  Per  Historis/aus  und  seine  Ueber- 
windu^,'*  Kant-Jtudien,  29  (1924),  359-364. 

2.  Ibid.,  360.      3.  Ibid.,  363,      4.  Ibid.,  363. 
5.  Ibid.,  363-364. 
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Felliier,  Giinther,  Jelke,  Kaftan,  Knudson,  Kbhler,  Leidretter, 
Macintosh,  I/iezger,  ^ilelgh,  Spiess,     ieneko,  and  v/obb-iniin.'^ 
He  shall  hove  oooasion  to  discuss  the  essay  by  l<nud-)on  in  some 
detail  in  Chapter  .Five. 

IV.  Aiaterials  and  JLfethod  of  this  Inv  iSti/^atio'n. 

The  m:-.teriuls  which  are  be, sic  in  thiG  diGsertation  are 
founci  priraarlly  in  Volume  III  of  Troeltsch's  Gesaiiimelte 
Schrif ten  and  in  his  Christian  Thoujyhto     ,e  are  also  concerned 
with  all  other  writings  of  his  which  deal  with  the  f imdamentsl 
principles  here  involved.     Such  are  especially  his  articles 
on  "Ilistoriograph/"  and  '*Continf,ency"  in  the  anoyiaoijaedia  of 
Kelifrjjn  and  Ethics,  the  mi-thod  and  philosophical  conclusions 
of  his  ooziallehren  der  christlichen  Kirohen  and  Cruppen.  as 
well  as  essays  and  monographs  which  deal  with  the  a  priori  and 
the  absoluteness  of  Chri stl- nity .      Finally    e  are  concerned 
with  his  syteraatic  treatments  of  ethics  and  value. 

The  method  of  this  dissertation  will  be  as  follows: 

1)  Expository.  .Ve  shall  develop  at  some  length 
Trooltsch*s  own  answer  to  the  four  ^:uestions 
which  we  have  placed  in  our  statement  of  the 
problem. 

2)  KistoriCc'-l  nd  comparntive.  ve  sht;ll  try  to 
show  how  some  of  the  basic  principles  in 

1.  For  nanes  of  essays  and  books,  see  Bibliof^iraphy. 

2.  :m,  ACT,  also  G3,  II,  754-763,  805-336. 

3.  See  G3,  II,  227-327,  364-385,  386-451,  525-672, 
673-728. 
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Troelts  h*  3  philosophy  underwent  a  chfiiige 
in  the  course  of  his  research.    Then  we,' 
shall  elso  i  dioate  how  Troeltsch's  own 
-    standpoint  erone  out  of  his  discussion  of 
the  works  of  others. 

■3)  Critical  ;  nd  analytic,    '.'e  shall  analyze 
TroGito  h*s  Qnsr/e:-s  to  the  four  questions 
^         posited  above  and  will  inouiro  whether  the 
principle  of  Individual  Totalities  achieves 
the  validity  to  v/hich  it  lays  claim. 

V.  General  Plan  of  the  Dissertation. 
In  the  Introduction  we  have  tried  to  state  clearly  the 
problem  of  this  investigation  and  its  place  in  the  developing 
thought  of  Troelts ch.         have  also  pointed  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  written  wbout  Ms  philosophy  of 
history. 

Chapter  TvTO  ..ill  be  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Troeltsch* 
principles  of  historio'-r    hy.     It  is  thus  en  ans?/or  to  ques- 
tion one  as  stated  in  the  problem.    At  the  end  of  the  chapter 
we  shrli.  indicate  some  criticism  of  Troelt  ch*s  treatment  of 
historiography.    Chapter  Three  discusses  the  nature  of  Indi- 
vidual Totalities.     It  answers  -luestion  two:   '-hat  are  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  Individual  Tot  -  lity?    This  chap- 
ter is  chiefly  expository  and  comperes  Troeltsch*s  position 
on  sevcrrl  points  with  that  of  ilegel,  Hintze,  snd  Hartmann. 
The  next  chapter  at  tempt  3  to  answer  .lUestion  three:  ilow  is 
development  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  Individual  Totality? 
Here  the  positions  of  Hegel,    .&rx,  the  Positivists,  and  Kick- 
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ert  are  made  the  ba  icground  atcalnst  which  is  portroyed  Troeitcch* 
own  view,     r.t  the  end  of  this  discussion  the  episteraolOf/icfcl 
founda  ions  or  Troelt3ch*a  position  are  analyzed  and  criti- 
cized.   The  concluding  chapter  dee  Is  with  norris  of  inturpre- 
tation  and  value  in  the  Inaividual  Totality.     It  trieG  to 
answer  the  question:  How  are  the  norms  of  interpretation  and 
value  in  the  historical  process  to  be  validated  in  the  light 
of  the  Individual  Totality?    This  is  the  crucial  issue.  After 
indicating  the  si.^^nif io??nce  of  the  problera,  the  discussion  de- 
velops Troelt^ch*s  use  of  tho  principles  of  intuition,  apri- 
orism,  and  personality,  cjialyzin^  ana  crioiciiiiiig  his  presenta- 
tion of  thevse  conceptions.    The  whole  thesis  is  thus  construct- 
ed about  the  exposition  imd  criticisifi  of  Troeltech*a  answer  to 
the  four  questions  involved  in  the  f '.indamental  problem  of  the 
nature  of  Individual  Totalities. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
Troeltsch*s  Principles  of  Histori of^raphy 

I,  Historiography  as  a  oearcb  for  Historical  Causation. 

Troeltsch*a  discussion  of  historiography  constitutes  en 

introduction  to  his  philosophy  of  history.    Taken  strictly, 

historiography  is  an  eiapiricfcl  science  which  /as        its  one 

great  theoretical  proLlem  the  determination  of  hi£itoric«l 

causation.    iSielther  appraisal  nor  judcpaent  of  history  as  a 

whole  is  included  in  the  conception.    Troelt3ch  says: 

The  sole  task  of  history  in  its  apeoifi- 
celly  theoretic?.'l  aspect  is  to  explein 
evory  movement,  process,  staue,  and  nexus 
of  things  by  reference  to  the  web  of  its 
ceus.T'1  relations.     That  is,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  function  ot'  purely  scientific  inves- 
tl^etion.i 

The  search  for  cruses  rules  out,  L'roii  the  purely  scientific 
and  theoretict-1  point  of  view,  any  aesthetic  or  merely  curi- 
ous approfich  to  history.    Hii  toriogr.  phy  is  not  interested  in 
the  ethical  v;'lues  of  human  actions  in  hi  tory,  nor  in  his- 
tory as  a  nvnuBLl  for  politics  or  political  education.  Those 
who  seek  for  socioloricol  or  econoraic  principles  as  abstrrct- 
ed  from  particular  developments  in  history,  or  who  seek  for 
principles  which  are  to  form  the  bases  of  society  may  be  en- 
gaged in  8ir;niCicant  problems,  but  they  are  not  historiog- 
raphers.    "History  as  pure  theoretic? 1  science  is  dicrerent 

1.  "Historiot!  aph-,     jliii^,  VII,  718. 
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from  history  as  en  element  of  belles  lettrea,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, &nd  the  like.*'-^ 

The  jjroblem  of  cruse,  hov/ever,  is  not  r  sim])le  one.  In 
the  field  of  historiography  a  difficulty  seems  to  arise  as 
soon  as  the  conception  of  psychic  causation  is  introduced. 

One  may  ask  whether,  in  view  of  the  pecu- 
lifjr  nature  of  psychicol  cs  usbti^n,  or  mo- 
tivation, the  insif^ht  necessary  to  deter- 
mine and  c  ppreciate  it  must  not  be  dr;  wn 
from  personr  1  experience  and  peivsonsl  jud(^- 
ment.    3uch  insight,  it  will  be  said,  is 
always  bound  up  with  subjective  estimates 
of  v^^hat  oufr.ht  to  be.     Thus,  e.,  . ,  only 
those  who  feel  that  certain  ethical,  po- 
litical, and    rtistic  excellences  ou;-r;t 
to  exist  will  seek  and  discover  them  ss 
real  springs  of  action,  while  those  who 
do  not  so  re;  trd  them  will  s;  Idom  be  able 
to  regard  them  e^s  motives,  end  the  less 
ao  as  historic  1  causes  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface  or  force  themselv  s  into  notice, 
but  ere,  as  i  matter  of  f;  ct,  always  brought 
to  light  by  the  sympathetic  ima{?ination. 
Guch  8  view  is  not  wrong.    Yet  it  does  not 
subvert  our  fundament -1  principle,  since 
the  oeiuses  so  discovered  and  realized  fire, 
in  the  :.5phere  of  historical  study,  token 
account  of  as  f  cty  only,  and  not  as  grounds 
for  the  coirections  and  criticisms  of  the 
historian,  whose  subjective  attitude  to  the 
facts  must,  -' c/!0  din^ly ,  be  once  niore  dis- 
counted.^ 

The  *ou,  ht-to-be *  nust  alwfjys  be  separnted  froni  what  really 
is.  Historical  study  is  inter  sted  only  in  the  latter,  and 
all  personal  jud,>;ments  must  frive  7/ay  before  the  real  f?  cts. 
The  fulness,  depth,  and  ranf^e  of  personal  expcirionce  al\7!9ys 


1.  "Historiography, ER^,  VII,  718. 

2.  Ibid.,  713-719. 
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subjectively  condition  the  invGsti/?;«tor.      But  the  purely 
scientific  aim  of  historic  1  rej lexion  is  not  thereby  surren- 
dered."-^ 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  causation  thus  carries 
us  into  the  field  of  episteraolof^y ,  and  in  so  doinf-  it  has 
transcended  the  interedta  of  empirical  science.    Before  v/e 
heve  completed  what  v/e  mean  by  historical  C5:us;  ti on  v;e  shall 
find  that  we  heve  had  to  wrestle  with  the  main  problens  of  a 
philosoohy  of  history.     Ve  onnnot  dcf  1  v/ith  the  question  ade- 
quately .^n  the  purely  scientific  plane,     utto  ilintze  points 
out  that  Troeltsch  has  not  succeede    ir  differentiating, 

cle?  rly  a  purely  theoretical  empiricr  1  h  •  s toriogrfri-nhy  from  a 
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philosophy  of  history.      This  is  also  no  doubt  behind  the  re- 
mark of  Fritvi  lieinemann:   "Der  Begriff  des  Historisraus  als 
historische  Kategorie  ist  nicbt  eindeutig."^    Thus  in  the 
yery  bef^inning  of  our  discussion    e  have  be/-^un  to  inquire  in- 
to th©  logic  and  epistemology  of  history.    The  generi-1  episte 
molof^ictjl  problens  must  be  presented,  accordin;jrly ,  so  that  we 
may  the  more  clearly  define  and  determine  the  problem  of 
oausdition. 

II.  Differences  between  iMature  and  History. 
One  of  the  fir^t  things  ivhich  impres  es  itself  upon  the 

1.  ^Historiography,"  iSRE,  VII,  719. 

2.  "Troelts -h  una  die  Problcjiie  des  iiistorismus, "  Hist. 
Ztsch. ,  135  (1927),  189-190. 

S.  r.VT,  220. 
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invest!; -a tor  is  the  minuteness  and  almost  fleet inr  chRr;  oter 

of  the  historical  world  over  a^^,ain^?t  the  immense  expanses  of 

nature  in  space  end  time.     As  Troeltsch  renif^rks: 

Die  Ceschichte  saiat  iiirer  bioloe:is(;hen  Ver- 
ges Lichte  ersct eint  demge,  enueber  doch  im- 
mer  wieder  v/ie  olno  vollig  fremdartige,  ver- 
schiviiidende  kleine  Enkl&'/e,  fliichtig  wie  • 
der  Hauch  des  /.terns  euf  olner  gefrorenen 
Glassscheibe. 

There  is  u  tendency  amon;^  idof^lists,     stys  Troeltsch,  to 
solve  this  problem  by  showing  the  aistinctive  nature  of  his- 
tory end  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  the  methocis  of  the 
natui^' 1  sciences  and  th:  t  of  historical  investigation.  In 
the  natural  sciences  we  observe  Q^:actness,  clarity,  n.^oesoity 
predictability,  extension,  and  size.    History,  on  the  other 
hand,  deals  v/ith  what  is  mobile,  the  creative,  the  resDorisi- 
ble,  the  dramatic,  the  intuitive,  and  the    thical.'"'    Any  har- 
mony between  these  two  fields  is  then  asserted  to  be  only  a 
practical  question,     ciuch  v/a essentially  the  Kantis  n  solu- 
tion,    but  the  Kantiin  distinction  between  the  theoretical 
end  the  practical  rea.;on  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  as  isre 
shall  see  below. 

A  more  profound  study  reveals  the  ftct  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  reconciliation  lies  in  the  thought  of  a  "^e- 
schlossenen.  all^'jeiueintulti  en  und  gleichartigen  i<ei\,ur- 

1.  GJ,  III,  83.  2,  Ibid.,  84. 

5.  Ibid.,  85 
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kousalitat,  dem  Gedankon  des  fciesciilossenen  l^atursystems ,  wozu 
die  .>Qtzo  von  der  lilrlialtung  der    ner^ie  una  der  Entrople  hin- 
zukommen.        The  effect  of  the  first  of  these:  concepts  would 
be  to  rule  out  ell  interaction  between  mind  and  body,  .ore- 
over,  everything  psyciiicai,  historic-il ,  spiritual,  and  logi- 
cal becomes  en  epiphenomenal  puzzle.    The  second  idea  leads 
to  indifference  tov  ard  •  11  value  f;.nd  raeaning,  for  the  uni- 
verse, under  that  theory,  is  destined  as  a  whole  to  mere 
//armetod.    If  the  conception  of  logic  here  implied  is  postu- 
lated es  the  only  type  of  lo.7,ic  applicable  to  the  world  as  a 

whole,  then  any  unique  lo^^iic  of  his  Lory  v/ould  be  ruled  out 

2 

ooapj-etely  from  the  outt>et.      Such  a  natur&listic  position, 
however,  is  ''ein  Phantom  eingebildeten  lo£isclien  :.wangs, 
niciit  ein  iirgeljnis  des  tatsachlichen  .virlclichkeitsbef undes, 
der  vieimehr  rein  von  sich  aus  ganz  anders  besagt  unt:  darum 
fiir  blosG  subjektiv  e^-klart  vverden  muss.*' 

Kant  and  especially  the  Keokantians  are  pertly  responsi- 
ble for  the  conception  of  a  transcendent ally  deduced  closed 
oausaJL  sy.-.tem  of  nature.     This,  however,  is  not  really  de- 
duction, but  on  assumption  based  on  the  principles  of  i^iew- 
tonian  physics.    Both  >Cant  and  the  Ueokanti;ns  exagf^erate  the 
c.-eative  activity  of  the  mind  in  the  knowing  process.  Though 
each  attempts  to  enhrnce  the  significance  of  the  subject, 
Troeltsch  believes  that  the  appeal  to  the  creation  of  the 
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object  through  tnoufiit,  ©specially  in  the  form  which  gives  to 
such  construction  a  purely  mathefiatiCc.l-CBUsal  orf^;  nization, 
is  really  a  denicl  of  the  Idealisra  which  such  attempts  seek 
to  establish.    It  denies  every  conception  of  cause  which  is 
less  rigid  and  which  would  give  unique  historical  events 
their  proDer  piece. 

Troeltsch   ;eeks  to  harmonize  the  fields  of  hiotoiy  and 
of  nature  in  three  ways.    The  first  of  these  is  what  he  calls 
*'inett^ logic."    By  inetfelo.-^.ic  he  means  the  gene'^ol  type  of  logic 
which  Piegel  employed,  in  which  epistemology ,  raetaphyaios,  and 
formal  10f3.ic  are  united.     Ve  shall  see  the  t  Troeltsch  appeals 
to  the  motalogic  of  Leibniz,  whose  general  position  he  ac- 
cepts on  mfcny  vital  issues.    >Vhat  Troeltsch  seeks  especially 
to  make  olo&r  is  that  the  validity  of  Jud  laent  is  not  depen- 
dent on  its  psychological  genesis,  but  that  the  norms  of 
thought  ere  latent  in  the  psychological  i ct  itself.     "Es  han- 
delt  sich  hier  uin  Sollgesetze,  nicht  urn  faktische  Seins- 
gesetze. 

Iinmer  erwschsen  die  realwlssenschaf tllchen 
2rkenntnisse  nicht  aus  einem  Jysteia  der  Lo- 
gik,  sondern  umgekeihrt  dieses  aus  den  Setz- 
unp;en,  liyputhesen,  und   .a^cnissen  des  sich 
seibst  vertrauenden  Kenlerkennens.  Vie 
aber  dem  such  im  einzelnen  sei,  an  dem 
Grundcht rr kter  der  Logik  und  Aertwissen- 
schoften,  eine  ontscheidende  Durchbrechung 
der  kausalgenetischen  ilotwcndigkeiten  zu 
sein,  wird  d&mit  nichts  geandert;  ira  C-egen- 
teil.     Diese  Durchbrechung  aber  ist  die 
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erste  und  grundlegen^ie  Befreiung  von  der  Uaber- 
gewalt  des  Nature lismus,^ 

Troeltsoli  is  here  emniiasizirg  an  important  point.    Behind  all 
description  of  1^  ct  lie  the  norms  of  thougnt,  the  principles 
of  logic.    Tha  latter  has  well  been  naiied  ''die  aloral  oes  Den- 

OUi'^ht  is  basic  i..  all  thinking?;.    iiocordin,^^:j.y',  a  reali- 
zation of  the  fTindamental  role  of  oufi:ht  in  epistemoiOQr  end 
in  a  theory  of  vaTae  transcends  and  breaks  throuf;ii  a  mere 
evolutionary  naturalism.    Thus,  meaning  and  value  arc  set 
free  froia  the  bondage  of  the  natural  sciences,  for  they  ere 
dependent  on  laws  of  ought,  and  not  on  mere  laws  of  being. 

There  is  a  second  point  at  which  the  method  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  is  broken  through,  viz.,  in  psychology.  Hintze 
complains  that  Troeltsch  does  not  F;ive  aae^iuate  attention  to 

2 

empirical  psychology.      Kevertheles j,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  foundations  of  historical  method  he    oes  give  it  an 
Important  function.    I    is  a  violation  of  psychical  experi- 
ence to  seek  to  reduce  psychology  to  a  pure  natural  science. 
The  mind  ia  not  an  ej^iT-'henoirienon  but  stands  in  the  causal 
nexus.     Interaction  alone  is  an  ade^iuate  solution  of  the  mind- 
body  problem.    A  recognition  of  interaction,  hov/ever,  at  once 
sets  free  the  historical  process  fron  the  bonds  of  strict 
naturr.listic  necessity.      Troeltsch  carries  the  significance 
of  psychic  processen  far  beyond  mere  independence  fron  ne- 
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cessity,  however. 


Freilioh  komrat  man  dsmlt  auf  den  Gedf.nken 
eines  verborgenen  psychischen  Lebenshinter- 
grundes,  eines  uniinterbrochenen  Jtromea  psy- 
chischen Lebens,  der  nur  riir  des  Bewusstsein 
unterbrochen  ersoheint  und  aus  welchen  so- 
wohl  Individuura  als  A:eisti£;e  Produktion  der 
Individuen  auf  unberreif liche  syeise  im  .  u- 
S8Fimenhan{^  mit  der  leiblichen  Indiv:i.di;.ali— 
SGtion  und  der  psychischen  .*ech3elwirkung 
hervorgehen.     Aber  auf  solche  metti-physische 
liintergrundG  fiihrt  die  I'sycliolo^  ;ie  auch  ohne 
dies,  da  sie        dem  Problem  des  Ich  und  des 
Unbewussten  sowieso  nicht  aus  dem  A-ege  ge- 
hen  kanii.    Mit  elledem  eber  entfernen  wir 
uns  weit  Ton  allesi,  wes  den  Meturwissen- 
scheften  von  sich  eus  zuganglich  ist  und 
bekoDKnen  wir  endgiiltig  freien  aaum  fiir  die 
relative  Katurabhangi  keit  der  ilistorie, 
fiir  das  was  man  Schbpfung,  Meuzeugung, 
Durchbruch  und  Aktualisierung  geistiger  Ge- 
heite  nennt.-^ 

Isfore  weighty  still,  however,  ere  the  considerations  of  a 
third  kind,  those  of  e  philoso  hy  of  nature.     It  is  the  func- 
tion of  philoso        to  investiz-ate  the  lo(^ic&l  presuprjosit .  ons 
of  the  sciences  and  their  i-elations  to  the  rest  of  reality."^ 
Such  a  study  shows  first  of  all  th- 1  vilw.t  appears  to  be  a 
priori  in  science,  s-s,  e.  g.,  the  idea  of  cause,  is  not  it- 
self capable  of  being  deduced  a  priori,  but  ari  ^es  in  the 
intercourse  of  thought  with  its  ob,1ect.    Hence  our  appeal 
must  be  primarily  to  ©xperiGnoe.     'fo  tho  precise  nature  of  the 
a  priori  we  shall  turn  later.     In  the  second  place,  y^hilosophy 
of  nature  reveals  th?^t  some  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature 
are  not  final. 
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Andrersoitc;  sind  die  I'-nergiesetce  nlchts 
i^en-knotv/onu i-v-e 3 ,  sonciern  ompirisch  gefiin- 
done  and  bestatigte  Satzo,  deren  Verhalt- 
nisse  z\i  g  vjvltien  psyc Lisjchen  una  r'.eiGtigen 
Krarteri  dcmlt  ganz  unbestiBimt  bleibt."'' 

The  reel  a  prloris  of  natural  science  are    s  follows: 

^ie  bestelaen  in  *iehrhelt  in  dem  Errinerungs- 
vertrauen,  in  der  viols  Ko.  .tin^ot ionon  und  ' 
iirganzungen  erlaubenden  UmdeutbarKeit  queli- 
tati'^''-sin;.licjjer  iiiindriicke  in  quantitative 
und  raumliche  .jubstrate,  in  dem  EegeliaasGig* 
keitsaxioirj  und  in  dem  Kausi.litat3pririsip, 
daa  die  /erknupfung  von  Gleichem  iiiit  Gleichom 
in  der  uiaEittelbaren  zeitlichen  Suksession 
der  i-dni^-elvorgange  bedeutet  und  daher  mit 
deia  .legeimassigkeitsvertrauen  nicht  iden- 
tisoii  ist.^ 

Out  of  none  of  thes^   a  priori s  can  one  aeduoo  the  n  c~ 
essarily  closed  system  of  noiure    nor  can  tie  la^uer  be  don- 
onstr;  ted  aa  a  deduction  from  the  principle  or  causation. 
These  may  be  necessary  for  the  practical  success  of  scientif- 
ic study,  but  they  can  in  no  way  exclude  other  realms  of  law 

r 

nor  determine  the  nature  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Das  psychische  Lebon,  die  geistigen  und 
werthaften  iJchopfungen  zu  den  lAolokularbo- 
we{^ungen  des  Cl-ehirna  als  oinem  iiestt:ndteil 
des  ^CoOhloGsenon  NaturzusaKiiuenhangea  in 
ein  Yerhaltnis  der    .uordnun    oder  dei*  Ii^pi- 
phanomenalitat  zu  bringen,  ist  ein  nicht 
bloss  prakticch  unlosbares,  sondern  ein 
theoreticch  relach  gestelltes  Problem.  ]>as 
ronu^t  fur  die  ilistorie^  un;  ihr  Luft  und 
i-belieJikeit  zu  geben,  v/aiirend  sie  im  iibrii^en 
ja  eng  genug  en  die  Hatur  gebunden  bleibt.^ 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  define  the  two  3ee!iin;''ly  ir- 
reconcilable points  of  view  ^vhich  Troelt;:;  h  calls  Naturolism 
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and  Historicisra.     By  Historic ism  he  mosns  "die  j^rundsatzliche 
Historlsierim^?  alles  unseren  Donkens  uebar  den  ivienschen,  sei- 
ne Kultur  und  seine   Verte.""^    Thlrf;  does  not  mean  historical 
relativism.    Historic cl  rel&tivisn  is  a  skeptical  attitude 
towards  ell  norms  in  history.    What  Trosltsch  raeens  liere  is 
simply  that  no  materiel  v;  lues  sre  Sibsoluto  and  thrt  all 
norms  must  be  inner-historical.    By  naturalism  he  means 

der  die  gesamte  ./  rklichkeit  umftssende  .u- 
scrirrienhang  einer  von  allem    ueiitativen  und 
aller  uiimittelbaren  Er.ahrung  acsehenden 
Tergesetzliornng. . . . Er  ist  die  Unterbauung 
eines  Syatems  von  mbgliohst  mathematisbh 
au^driickbaren,  ouantita  i. iven  Beziehungs- 
ge^etzen  unter  die  iill  tag  serf  ehrun^  des  ge- 
meinen  j:>ewusstseinG,  die  i:eprasentr.tion  der 
sinnlichen  arfehrungsbilder  und  ihres  gegen- 
soitigen  Bezuges  durch  methem;. t isohe  Formeln, 
die  BUS  dem  .*eson  des  bios  sen  Haumes  flies- 
sen.^ 

Troeltsch  tries  to  show  that  these  two  great  creations  of 
modern  thought,  despite  their  antaf.onirsms,  go  back  to  a  com- 
mon root,  "der  Bewusstseinsanalyse  als  Fundament  der  "hiloso- 
phie."      In  Descartes*  anjilytical  philosophy  both  tendencies 
were  already  presont,  one  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
world  of  extension  and  universal  lav/,  the  other  pointing  to 
the  ego  and  the  historical  and  genetic  content  of  conscious- 
ness.    Descartes  ana  his  folloi/ers  concerned  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  first  tendency,  and  yet  he  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  interfAOtion.    Later  Spinoza  puzzled  over  psycho- 
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physical  par-  Holism,  Leibniz  over  preestablished  harmony, 
Pascal  over  the  logic  of  tho  heart ,  and  xiale  ranchG  over  the 
paradoxical  relation  of  salvation  ;  nd  revelation  to  universal 
law.    Ill  these  seemed  concerned  to  secure  a  place  for  the 
historical  ethical  world,  though  their  attempts  were  only 
partially  ■  successful."^ 

A  more  direct  analysis  of  consciousness  took  place 
ssauns  the  En^^lish  empiricist 3.    Locke  and  his  successors  were 
psycholo.rical  and  genetic  in  their  enquirios  and  studied 
knowledge  froti  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  process  of 
experience.    This  method  gleaned  supoort  from  Leibniz's  phi- 
losophy of  continuity  and  from  Goethe's  '  '  U  bendige'  Katurcn- 
schauung.  '    In  3ohelllng  and  Hegel  the  natural  sciences  them- 
selves 7/erG  aufp-.ehoben  in  a  logic  which  concoptURii7;ed  his- 
tory, but  which  tended  to  neutrolize  the  physia^l  sciences  as 
developed  by  Descartes  and  I^lewton.     Since  r-hen,  says  Troeltscl 
"fben  v/ir  in  einer  mit  ihren  li.'rfolo'on  und  den    oitsti- Munsren 
V7echs€^lnden  Rivciitat  von  riaturoiismus  und  liictorisTnus.  Seit 
der  Sof'Siologie  und  dem  Darwinisi.ius  kann  man  beldes  oft  richt 
mehr  recht  unterscheiden. ^ 

Genuine  interest  in  historical  processes  and  in  the 
locic  of  history  has  come  to  self-consciousness  only  under 
the  greatest  handicaps.    At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  is 
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important  to  make  this  clear.    The  two  raetnods,  notur'- 1  science 
on  the  one  hand  and  historiography  on  the  other,  root  in  epis- 
teaology.     ''Th©  method,"  says  Troeltsch,  "is  "determined  not  by 
the  subject  matter,  but  by  the  eplstemolOc>ical  enu  in  view; 
for  Icnowledge  is  never  a  mere  reproduction  of  experience,  but 
always  en  abstr.^ct  selection  of  particul&r  elements  of  exi)eri- 
ence  for  a  definite  intellectual  end*"^    The  methoo  of  natural 
science  is  determined  "by  the  interest  of  selecting  that  as- 
pect of  experience  in  ^fhich  it  mtmiferts  itself  as  absolutely 
determined  by  uz.iversal  la^.^s,  and,  accordingly,  the  method  in 
question  abstrccts  from  all  that  is  qualitative  and  individual. 
If  is  important  to  note  thst  dovm  to  the  tirae  of  herder  and 
Hegel  modern  philosophy  either  took  no  account  of  history  at 
all  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Vice),  or  else  brought 
historicrl  00  urrences  under  r:  c  usal  conception,  vfhich  was 
sim.ly  that  of  natural  science  philosophically  generalized, 
"Descartes  surrendered  history  to  the  theolOf:ians  and  to  rev- 
elation; Hobbes  arir'    -^inoza  treated  it  in  a  naturalistic 
fao,hion.     The  natur-  listic  view  prevailed  also  in  the  orsQ  of 
Hume  and  Kant,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  in  tbeir 
respective  views  of  c  usality."*^ 

1.  EE.,  VII,  720.  2.  Loc.  cit. 

3«  Ibid.,  719.    Vice  tries  to  understand  the  previous 
oours'^  of  human  history  as  uhe  naturr.l  development  of  human 
nature.    Pie  sees  the  generel  natui-al  1  w  of  development  m;:.ni- 
festing  itself  in  the  history  of  peoples  as  well  as  in  thr t 
of  individuals.    Cf.    "indelband,  HOP,  526. 
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'/iflthin  the  PLanti- n  school,  especitjlly  in  it.,  development 

tovmrd  the  Panloglsn  of  Kegel,  a  different  epproech  occurred. 

The  knowledge  end  aetioior-y  of  Nature  wore 
subjected  to  extrern.e  violence  by  historical 
thou(:;ht,  in  as  rn.uch  as  the  latter  bocrme 
simply  the  applicetion  of  the  lev?  of  dialeo- 
tioc 1  movemont  to  the  co: mic  process  end  the 
course  of  humrm  affairs.    But  if  this  wss  a 
violation  of  neturrl  science,  it  wes  no  less 
a  violation  of  historical  thought  itself, 
which  by  such  procedure  f  ine?"!  only  e  finer 
sense  of  order  end  contir;.iity ,  but  no  clear- 
er comprehension  of  Its  own  fundamental  con- 
ceptions.^ 

It  WfjS  not  until  the  revival  of  Kent's  philosophy  later 
In  the  century  under  the  ^uise  of  Neokont ianisn,  tO{^other  vyith 
the  iriflucrice  of  :^'undt  and  Dilthey,  that  the    ifferenoes  be- 
tween historical  causation  and  causality  iu  natural  science 
were  carefully  worked  out  and  on  ade-iuate  basis  {;:.iven  to  the 
lo^ic  and  episteniology  of  history. 

2 

In  an  essay  entitled  "Moderne  Geschicht  philosophie" 
Troeltsoh  reviews  one  of  the  si/i;nif icant  books  which  ceme  from 
the  Kookantian  School,  Lie  Grenaen  der  naturwissen ^chaf t iiclien 
BeKriffsbildun^:  eine  lorlsche  ^inleitunf;;  in  die  historischen 
y/isscnocliaf teii .  by  Hickort.    TrooltsGli*s  extended  rovi  vr  of 
this  work  forms  the  basis  of  his  own  epistemological  analysis 
end  construction:.    The  latter's  deoendence  on  liickert  is 
obvious.     On  one  point,  however,  there  is  radical  disagreement, 
for  even  in  iUckert  the  problem  of  Caustlity  seeias  nocto  have 
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been  adequately  troated 


Melnc^  iracl'tens  erfordert  d^.s  Cucii  ein  v/el- 
tercs  apezlclles   .erk  uebar  den  Kaus^li tats- 
begrirf,  wenn  es  wirkllch  ueberzeugend  und 
durchdringenci  wirken  soil.    Denn  eo  wird  sejir 
vielcn  gob©!!  wle  mir,  dass  sie  an  dlosam 
Punkte — und  es  ist  doch  eln  Ilauptpunkt — die 
Biokertsolien  Andeutungen  nicht  ^&.nz  verstejien 
und  durchscl'iauen.     'ie  ist  os  mo  lion  den  . 
iirf£urun(:;sinbalt  zugleicii  noraotbetisch  nacb 
dem  Prinzip  der  IlausalgleichunG  und  der  Er- 
baltunr  der  Jinv-rgie  und  denn  doch  v.d%er 
ideogrnphiscb  naeh  dem  Prinzir  der  Individual- 
kausailtet  Oder  der  KGUSBl~Un,^leicijiunf.-  zu 
verstehen?    3ind  das  wirklicb  nur  zweierlei 
BetrachtungGVvoisen  desselben  Ubjektes  Oder 
sind  da.r.  nicht  doch  Teilungen  innerhfclb  der 
Objekte,  die  zuxri  einen  Teil  dem  erst  en  und 
z'om  anCeren  dem  zweiten  Erkldrun£-3 prinzip 
unterliegen?    Ich  kann  es  mlr  schwor  anders 
vorstellen.i 


Definition  of  Historical  Gauss t ion. 
The  definition  of  historical  causation  thus  becomes  a 
central  problem.    Troeltsch,  who  believes  that  psycho-physical 
interaction  is  the  only  v:lid  solution  of  the  mind-body  enig- 
ma, presents  an  essentially  psychological  view  of  this  causa- 
tion.    In  his  article  on  "Historiogra  hy"  he  says  that  his- 
torical causation 

is  alTiOSt  exclusively  a  matter  of  psycho- 
lor-io?*l  motivation.     In  the  historical  sphere 
nearly  everything  passes  through  the  medium 
of  consciousness,  and  in  the  last  ant  lysis 
all  turns  upon  the  constant  inter  otion  of 
conscious  efforts,  into  vrhlch  even  the  un- 


1.  GS,  II,  720;  III,  228-229.     The  distinction  between 
Troeltach's  position  t.nd  thr  t  of  Tdckert  and  Kant  is  very 
clotsrly  brou{2ht  out  li\  the-  .uotatlon.     We  shall  deal  with  it 
in  more  det&il  belov/;  see  Chapter  IV. 
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conscious  elements  tend  to  resolve  theia- 
selvos.    Thus  the  peculiar  irrational  quali- 
ty 8nd  initiative  of  tho  individunl  con- 
sciousness rieke  themselves  felt  in  the  ulti- 
mate r  suit,  alike  in  the  individufil  life 
and  in  the  life  of  the  group.    Hero,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  permissible  to  reduce  events 
into  non- .ual itative  forces,  or  to  expltin 
effects  by  c  us  1  equivslence.^ 

toreover,  there  emer.f^es  continually  in  the  historical 

process  the  feet  of  the  new.    This  is  no  mere  trnnsf orme tion 

of  existent  forces,  but  en  element  of  essentially  free  con- 

te  t,  due  to  the  converfrence  of  historical  Cf^uses.^    ^^/hat  is 

novel  and  unique  finds,  thus,  p  signifioent  place.    It  ep- 

plies  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  group,  or  Individual- 
's 

Totelity,  to  which  lie  belongs.*^    In  the  c  se  of  the  former 

ire  see  the  creation  of  personality,  i.nu  in  the  case  of  the 

4 

group  the  creation  of  a  new  Goinmn-Spirit ,    or  even  e.  new  cul- 

5 

turel  synthesis.      The  whole  conception  of  historical  process 

Is  that  of  flux  in  the  individual  .nd  in  the  group.  Tie 

idea  of  personality  la  illustrative: 

Now  the  end  of  ir.oral  action  vrtiich  first  ap- 
pears in  an  obvious  m.-  nner  is  the  attainment 
of  a  free  personality,  which  has  its  founda- 
tions in  itself  ^nd  possess  a  a  certain  unity 
of  its  own....Uut  of  the  flux  and  confusion 
of  the  life  of  instincts,  the  unity  and 


1.  G3,  II,  719. 

2.  To  be  discussed  more  fully  below  under  Gontin^/ency. 

3.  Defined  below  under  Individuelle  Totclitat . 

4.  Defined  below  under  Gem--inf?.eist . 

5.  See  Chi pter  Five,  Section  Two. 
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oompactneso  of  personality  h;  s  f irat  to  be 
orotited  and  acquired. ..  .Froedon  ?ind  crootion 
constitute  the  secret  of  personality. ^ 

The  f  otors  of  novelty,  crealion,  and  freedom. form  pert 
of  the  whole  continf^ent  aspect  of  the  v/orld  which  featxires  so 
largely  in  history.     This  does  not  mean,  how  ver,  th  t  his- 
torical event:;  are  v.^holly  contingent,    furthermore,  we  ere  not 
to  infer  from  the  discussion  of  psychoiof^ioal  motivation,  that 
the  science  of  history  deals  with  this  kind  of  cause  alone. 
HiBtory  frequently  has  recourse  to  natural  causation  cs  well. 
Factors  like  polar  limitations,  f^lacial  periods,  earthquakes, 
famines,  destructive  winters,  uninhabitable  regions,  and  the 
like,  play  frequently  a  greet  ptrt  in  deterniinirr  Lho  fficts 
of  history.     Their  effects  are  often  direct  ana  not  purely 
psycholorical.      Nevertheles  ,  contingency  ic  close  to  the 
heart  of  historical  method. 

The  latter,  as  hes  been  shown,  centers  about  that  which 
is  individual  and  unique,    only  in  conscious  exneri ^nce  are 
V.  lues  formulated,  and  conscious  values  are  validated  and  re- 
ceive clarification  only  throiagh  historic£^l  orientation  in 
historical  development.      Natural  science,  on  the  other  hand, 

1.  Christian  Thour.ht .  51;  the  pf-s^are  is  nuoted  in  lung- 
lish  because  the  lectures  v  ere  first  delivered  in  ii'n,'lish. 
The  German  refer^^nce  is,  DJJSU,  9. 

2.  IfiRS,  VII,  719. 

3.  GS,  II,  694. 
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sMves  to  aliminate  the  unique  aiiu  particular;  this  is  its 
ideal.    And  yat,  even  in  tho  most  general  sciences,  o,  r., 
mechanics,  it  is  not  entirely  successful,  Wevertheloss, 
science  ^r^^dea  its  subdivisions  into  exact  ^nd  less  exact 
disciulinos  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  the  ideal  of 
conformity  to  absolutely  iiniversal  laws. 

An  adequate  philosophy  of  history  must  take  aocomit  of 
the  wealth  of  contingent  and  unique  data  which  empirical  his- 
torical events  present.     Troeltsch  appraises  students  of  his- 
tory in  proportion  as  they  account  for  unique  (-vents.  Failure 
to  do  this  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  iiegelifjn  dialectic,  in 
spite  of  its  great  merits.     On  the  other  hrnd,  it  t78.'3  juat  his 
Sober  and  realistic  sense  of  the  irrational  in  history  which 
oonstituLed  the  contribution  of  Ritschl  to  historioel  laethod- 
olo^j-.     The  f;reatness  of  liarn- ck  lay  in  his  acute  aiTereness  of 
whet  is  living  and  individual  in  historical  process. This, 
in  siort,  is  the  problem  of  contingency. 

IV.  Continfrency. 

When  we  examine  the  question  of  contingency,  there  are 

six  forms  in  which  it  may  be  studied: 

1}  Der  Untersohied  der  begriff lichen  Gesetze 
und  Notwondif'-keiten  von  den  Tatsachen,  die 
In  ihnen  verkniipft,  /ereinheitlicht  und 

1.  GS,  II,  694. 

2.  "Contingency,"  KRE,  IV,  .    Later  in  German  in 
Z  Th  K.        (1910),  with  sli;  ht  alterations.     Reprinted  in 
G3,  II,  769-778. 


beherrscht  werden.     Dloae  Tatsaohen  selbst 
sind  irrf  tional  und  ssufailltT.^ 

The  facts,  as  oUCi^,  are  irrational    nd  contingent.     Jihy  this 
or  that  should  exist  is  incoiiprehensible.     Tlic  truly  incom- 
prehensible thing,     .-^  D*Alenibert  puts  it,  is  that  anything 
should  exist  at  all.     This  is  why  metaphysics  reasons  back$ 
to  the  vv'ill  of  Crod;  witness  Aii4v:u3tine,  the  Korainalists, 
Scheliing,  and  even       v.  Hartmann. 

2)  Die  iiilemente  der  l<jontingenz  in  den  ratlonell- 
beiv.r if f liciion  i-\lotwendiglcGiten  selbst*  I'ms 
*eitgesQtz,  der    eltbegriff,  die  elteinheit 
sind  iLnner  nur  ihantasien  oder  Postulate  ge- 
wesen  ohne  v/irldiohe  aufweisbarkeit  .2 

Particulars  are  explained  b    ihe  fact  that  a  nuinbGr  of  lav/s 

simultaneously  apply  to  certain  events.     This  plurelity  of 

laws  makes  the  .,  in  relati  n  to  one  enother  and  to  the  ideal 

of  an  absolute  cosmic  lav/,  contin/ent.    Furthermore,  host?  is 

the  real  controlled  by  these  Irsws?    The  contingent  elenent 

persists  even  thou^-^h  we  apply  the  idealistic  met  ou  of  Kent 

and  Fichte  to  the  production  and  ordering;  of  phenomena. 

5)  Der  Begpiff  der  Indlvidualitat .    Auch  wenn 
mtin  oine  allgemeine  rationelle  Gesetzmasslg- 
keit  behr.upten  wollte,  so  ist  doch  jodes 
innerhalb  dieses  Wetzw  rkes  sich  bildende 
konkrete  einzelno  etwas  Individuelles,  d.h. 
etwas_  aua  allgeineinon  Gesetjcen  nicht  rostlos 
Verstandliohes ,  d  s  imner  noch  etivas  aus 
ihnen  nicht  result ierendes  Besonderes  und 
Unwiederholbares  hat.^  J)as  gilt  von  den 
einfachsten  Katurvorganrjen  bis  %u  den  feinsten 
s  e  e 1 i  a  ch e n  Le  b  ■  na komp loxen • ^ 


1.  GS,  II,  773.       2.   Ibid.,  773.       3.  Ibid.,  774 


Even  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  unique  and  Individutil,    If  we 
take  refuge  from  the  continriency  of  the  whole  by  en  appeal  to 
a  principle  such  os  the  theor:/"  of  recu.rr8nce  of  cosmic  cycles, 
the  latter  itself  becomes  contin^^ent.    All  radical  ratio:.ftl- 
iam,  such  as  that  of  Spinoza,  is  wrecked  on  the  fact  of  in- 
dividuation, 

4}  Da3  Problem  des  Keuen*    Wach^  den  Prinzipien 

jedes  reineii  Ration.  11  sinus  kbniite  os  in  der 
Wirkliohkeit  nie  die  iintstehun^,  von  etwas 
Neuem  geben.^ 

A  strict  rationalism  would  have  to  deny  all  movement  and  be- 
coming, as  did  the  ^luotic.,;.    .iiogelV   principle  of  negativity 
was,  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  rationalize  the  Irrational  and 
Contingent.    Expressed  in  mets physical  ten  a,  thic  is  the 
thought  of  creation  and  'positing*  (.^etzun^T;)  applied  to  the 
particvilar. 

Episteiiiologioaily  expressed  it  is  the  idea 
of  a  oaus&lity  of  nou-oquivolence,  as  op- 
posed to  the  caus;  1  ©(luivelence  with  which 
alone  a  consistent  ration&liam  con  be  satis- 
fied.   In  the  causc  lity  of  e.iuiv-:  lence  the 
nexus  signifies  identity  of  esoenoe,  ^ffith 
a  mere  change  of  fomi.    In  o^.usel  non- 
equivp.lence  the  neic-us  provi;'os  a  place  for 
the  new.    The  endeavor  to  reduce  all  our 
kno^^led^e  of  causes  to  the  fomer  cate^'ory 
is  hopeless,  and  eccoruir-i^ly  an  element  of 
contingency  clings  to  the  conception  of 
causality  itooif,^ 

On  the  principles  of  a  purely  rational  system,  nothing  new 

could  ever  emerge  in  the  world  of  the  real.    This  would  lead 
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to  the  absui'dest  of  inaterif3lis:.is.    But  novelt/  is  a  fvct  and 
must  be  eooepted  as  such. 

5)  "Der  '  useinrrienhanf^,  eer  Froiheit  mit  der  Kontingenz. 
The  C8us«l  'muirt'  of  the  process  of  things,  when  judged  by 
the  ebaolute  stninaprd  of  ideal  vr^lues,  manifestB  itself  as 
soiaething  contingent.    "For  if  these  vpluen  represent  the  true 
slgnifioance  of  tho  existent,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  they 
should  demsnd  for  their  realization  this  p^rticulRr  sphere  of 
causality. Furthermore,  in  relation  to  the  ideal  of  uni- 
versal necessity,  interrupted  or  variable  laws  are  contingent. 
De  termini  sin,  finally,  is  ^'iisraer  nur  cir  ?'us  den    xion  der 
absoiuten  Retionalitat  sich  ergebendes  i*'olgeaxiom,  aber  nie- 
mals  eine  wissenscheftliche  erwiesene  Trtsache." 

6)  Die  llontint'enz  in  den  Ideen  der  i^reiheit, 
Lieget  in  den  Ideen  der  Freiheit,  der 
absoiuten  .[erte  und  Gultif^keiten,  die 
letzto  erlebbare  -Vurzel  dec  Gesetzes(5edf-..n- 
kens  und  c::.mit  der  unbedingten  Kot"  c^ndig- 
keit,  so  ist  doch  der  Inhalt  de:  Ideellen 
Gesetzgebun^^  selbst  nicht  als  eti;?as  in 
sich  Notv/endigus  zu  orJcennen,^ 

Trooltsoh  a^/peals  Lero  to  the  exceedingly  forwt;!  .>iid  content- 
less  ethics  of  iCant    s  an  illustration  of  his  point.  Kant's 
principles  of  ethics  were  civorced  from  concrete  living. 
Another  illustration  is  the  old  :^oholsstic  quarrel  T7hother 
the  morel  comtoands  ere  good  because  God  wills  them,  or 

Hs,  II,  776,  %Ri:,  IV,  89. 

^GS,  II,  776.  ^Ibid.,  776-777. 

^Ibid.,  777.    This  reference  to  Kant  is  not  found  in 
the  article  in  EKE. 


whether  God  v/ills  them  because  they  are  good.  Thus  the  iiues- 
tlon  of  contingency  penetrates  into  the  very  deefjest  roots  of 
the  thought  of  necessity. 

Like  the  x^roblem  of  rationalism  and  nany  others,  contin- 
gency is  related  to  the  whole  field  of  philosophy.    Its  scope 
is  as  broad  --s  human  thought  and  it2  lews,    i'roeltsch  siumariz- 
es  it  OS  follows: 

Es  ist  die  Frege  nach  den  Verhaltnis  des 
Rationalen  zum  Irrationalen,  des  Tatsachlich- 
en  z.jni  Bogrif flichon,  der    chopfui^g  zur 
Ewigkeit  und  Kotwendigkeit  der  Veit.  Die 
i.usi^loiohe  sind  uninoslich.     Las  wirkliohe 
menschliche  Uenken  besteht  in  der  fort- 
wahronden  Verbindunc  beider,    3in  absoluter 
Rationalis  .us  Kit  der  Konsequenz  des  Pan- 
theismus  1st  ebenso  unmbglich  als  ein  abso- 
luter Irrational ismus  mit  der  Konsequenz, 
der  .  ufaliif:;keit  imd    .usommenhr:  ngslosigkeit 
aller  Dinge  oder  das  Poly thai smus.  Hier 
stehon  3plno2:a  und    illiarri  Jr.raes  eincnder 
als  Gef^enpole  gegenueber.    Die  Mof^liohkeit 
einer  rostlosen  Ineinaiidererbeitun^:  beider 
1st  nioht  gegeben. . .  .Hier  fiihrt  jeder  Ver- 
such  in  letsfLich  unheilbare  v;iderspruche , 
obwohl  die  Vereinip-ung  inimer  wieder  von 
neuem  versucht  werden  eiuss.I 

In  the  conception  of  continf^ency  it  would  thus  seem  as  if  the 
historical  method  wer ?  the  contradictory  of  the  purely  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  since  the  latter  has  as  it^:  idetl  a 
closed  system  of  nature  fnd  uniTersal  Cftusality  therein.  But 
complete  contin^Tency  and  naturalism  are  only  the  two  necessary 
poles  between  which  thought  moves.    The  nature  of  invest iga- 


1.  Go,  II,  777-778.     The  favorable  mention  here  of  Wil- 
liam Jj^mes  is  sif^nif icant.    Troeltsch  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed by  the  former *s  radical  empiric  ism.     See  below,  Chap- 
ter 7, 
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tion  requires  it.    Pure  naturol  sciorice  and  pure  hiGtorlcal 
conceptions  are  on^y  logical  and  not  re^l  extremes."^    It  is 
the  genius  of  historicsl  interpretation,  however,  that  it  rv 6- 
ognizes  the  presence  of  contingent  factors  in  the  v;orld  end 
gives  them  their  rightful  place  with  regard  to  history,  with- 
out contin(?ency  the  historical  process  would  he  impossible  end 
would  utterly  lack  meaning.    Thus  James's  enpiricism  is  more 
nearly  right  than  Spinoza's  monism  rrhich  Troeltsch  definitely 
re jeots^ 

V.  Objects  of  the  Hifitorical  Liethod. 
The  historical  method,  then,  is  determined  by  the  object 
of  select inf^  from  the  flux  of  phenoraena  that  which  is  quali- 
tatively and  uniquely  Individual,  whether  on  a  Itrger  or  on  a 
smaller  scale,  end  of  making  this  intelli£^ible  in  its  concrete 

2 

and  specific  relations.      In  another  place  Troeltsch  says: 

Der  Zweck,  das  Qualitativ-felannigf altige  un- 
ter  Gesichtspunkten  individueller  besonderer 
Zentren  zu  orgc  nisieren,  bedingt  die  ^i^ethod© 
de^^  historischen  Denkens,^ 

Or  again, 

Historical  knowle  ge  selects  its  materials 
as  it  may  r«cuire  •  a  national  history,  a 
state  of  civilization,  r.  bi.>grtiphy,  an  in- 
tellectual develo^'ncnt ,  -  and  seeks,  by  means 
of  the  individufjl  CLUs?:ility  proper  to  history, 
to  make  it  as  intelli/?lble  a.3  if  it  were  port 
of  our  oY/n  experience,     i'.ven  the  history  of 


1.  as,  II,  694.       2.  SHE,  VII,  720.     3.  G3,  II,  691. 
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1,  worci  i**         In  bur  ,  vwul  1  b© 

In 

bo  iinlera  tood  only  aa  a  p  rtlcul  r  con- 

tlon,  ^     In  no  s^na©  m  «n  in  ' 

"the 

.  .-  nc©,  . 

.      A  .  Vactivo  o  •!»  of 

"''^o  real  obi^cba  of  historical  t'io^ari'^-'t     .  .        ;.-^l?;sch  ro 
the  hist orlaciio        -lltaten    or  InUvi  iuo.i..wQ  VQt'...xlt4>&'rUi«- 
Th©90  oonc9pt8  rof©r  to  objootivo  wholoa  In  the  historicrd 
prooosB,  '  n  f^T-^"? •  ^-  tT-j"!  of  v/in^.oh  c-on3tltut©s  ■  -o"*-?  on 

of  th1.a  'iia.ex'tfition,  or  Uhes©  are         .aa^vu  lii'o, 

nation,  a  oon'Utlon  of  wft  al     ,  spirit  o  ge,  a 

legal  conat^  *-^-t ' ,  ■-■i  econo'iicfl  cori  Altion,  :;c''-'oo"'  of  -  rt»"' 
Others  lloteo  in  hi  a  ijhristtun  'il  'ot  the  a^hoi 

Weatom  cultuz'o,  the  aocisl  claaa,  the  i'mlly,  the  free  profea 

or  friendahlp,  the  co;nf  lunities  of  ci*eod,  c)iiirch,  i  -lonom- 
In'tion,         th©  free  lntellectu»>l  oonriunitles  or  schools 
of  ■^.'■^'■;-''"t-. tot-'lltloa  C'-n  bo  confo'^'^i''''"^  y  ri  .^hi 
find  reconblned  until  we  ncxhieve  the  hlt^heat  coucepllon  of  his- 
torical tot'-illt-T,  n^T^ely,  huri-  nlty.    But  "this  concoption  of 
p^r^-'-'f bor» •    -  ^      rjf.  T-^Q  broT.'^ht 


1.  EHK,  V:i,  7: 
3.  OS,  III, 

5.  CT,  iin-119. 


2,  Ibifl.,  72C. 
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within  a  single,  sir:ultaneous ,  and  a  11-emb racing  TioiT,  con 

nevor  be  more  then  en  incoiipleto  work  of  the  ima'ti nation,"'^ 

The  ch&racteristic  difference  between  these  Individual 

TotolitiGS  and  the  conception  of  Isv;  in  natvcBl  scianoe  lies 

in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  inuividual  wholes  of  vr.luQ 

( individuelle   .e:;tr.  nae  )  ..^ 

/oi  "telle  dor  GQ3et:j;esboG2*irf g  dor  Natur- 
wissenschaften  treten  die  Begriffe  von  in- 
divlctuallen    "ertr;cr!%en.     I/iose  "'ertfsnzen 
konnen  ausgebreitete  Kollektiv-Era ;  i\einungon 
sein;  sie  konnen  in  einzelnen  PGrsbnlicii- 
keiten  kulminieren,  sie  konnen  in  ihrem 
weitesten  ;:us8innienhen.';'  und  ihrer  ^echsel- 
rjirlnin':  geschildert  werdon;  3ie  kbnnon  «'i-uf 
die  kcusrlen  .'.usr.inLienhani^e  ihres  /.ufb.sues 
hin  imtersucht  werden.     a  lies  das  .sind  die 
Auf^-aben  der  historiechen  "issenschc  ft ,  vfi© 
sio  wirklich  tatic  ist,  v/enn  sie  ihr  '  uellen- 
laeteri:  1  kriticch  ^esichert  hat  imc.  auc  llm 
die  historische  '/irkiichkeit  rekonstruiv'^rt . 
Inner  abo.-  bleibt  dabei  das  orgonisierende 
Prinsip  ihrer  Tati^keit  die  /uswahl  der  be- 
sonf3eren  Tatsachen  untor  don  Gesichtspuiikt 
deo  •  usaiffitienschlussen  zu  individuollen  ein- 
malif.en  Vertganzen, 

Troeltsoh  affirms  that  this  is  a  cor.pletely  objective,  purely 
phonoMenolo{;;;iC'^l  teleolo/i;y,  v/hica  Las  nothing  to  do  v;ith  meta- 
physics, buo  has  the  siLiple  purpose  of  sslectin,;  out  of  the 
infinlt;,^  of  facts  the  true  historical  concept.      How  much  this 
iciQci  of  historic isn  implies  ?;ith  rc^jru'd  to  epistemolOj'.'y  and 
met:. physics,  we  hove  already    deque.tely  indicated,    /.t  nother 
place,  the  ruthor  himself  ■   mitii  that  the  rec.^nition  of  the 
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fact  that  the  objects,  of  history  are  Individual  Tot^ilities 

shows  that  the  problem  of  empirical  historicel  roaenr  ;h  is 

Interrelated  with  the  probleiiis  of  a  system  of  vj-lues,  includ- 

in£?  ethics."^    jIg  seys: 

Gegenuebor  dera  naturwlssensohr^ftlichon  Be- 
griffe  der  iiaus-;  Lit  at  steht  nicht  bloss  diQ 
an  'Utell©   ler  Kausel/7;leichunf^  tretcnd©  /au- 
salun/jleichimf;  Oder  individuelie  Kaus  litat, 
sondern  noch  nehr  die  i  ufhebimg  der  Kaua^iii- 
tat  der  .iiinzelbe2%,e  in  einer  'ier  Genze 
iiberwaltnnden  Kontinuierliohkeit  des  Sinnes, 
des  .;erte^'  Oder  cer  Idee,  wobei  dann  ja  auch 
das  Horvortreten  der  achopf erischen  Orip^i- 
nal: tat  auo  einem  soichen  ueberhaunt  ganz 
UTimech  nischen    iUsanmenhanr  weni:;;er  auf- 
faliend  ist. 

The  hi;.'torical  wholes  just  indicated  above  are  -'processes, 
and  internally  coherent  congeries  of  phanoriena,"  and  hence  the 
study  of  them  requires  a  third  principle  of  reflexion,  viz., 
the  principle  of  develo  ment  (i.ntv;ic}cLun^>) .    --.ntwicklunf:  nuat 
not  be  confounded  either  with  development  in  natural  science 
or  in  metaphysics.    These  di st inotior; 3  must  be  made  clear, 
Troeltsch  conceives  scientific  devolop;r.ent  to  signify  "the  ex- 
planation of  becoming  by  the  addition  of  infinites iaal  raechs ni- 
oal  ch,'3nges.""    "The  metaT:hy3ical  cones  t ion  denotes  the  in- 
terpretation of  reality  a^^  the  ex  rossion  or  an  absolute  in- 

p 

telligence  which  realizes  Itself  therein*-*      In  contreat  to 
these , 

the  conception  of  his tori co-empirioal  devel- 
opment denotes  the  prorrress  that  issues  from 


1.  OS,  III,  55-56.     It  is  'vith  relation  to  this  point  that 
Trooltsch's  chief  affinity  with  itickert  must  be  reco^mized. 

2.  ER^,  VII,  720. 
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the  eaaential  eleraent  of  certain  psychical  ef- 
forts, the  working  out  of  the  conseouonces 
tiir.it;  are  latent  in  the  eerlioat  beginnings, 
the  dyn.vjTiic-  1  elemont  in  poyo.tiicel  forces 
which  vre  not  ©xhensted  in  a  sinf-rle  ijrmif.esta- 
tion,  but  work  out  towards  s  ten  ency  to  a 
deTolopiac;nt  -  vtn  to  lo  ^^ictil  evolution. 

Thus,  e.-'.,  ther?  is  aevelopmont  in  reii^^jious,  ethicr  . ,  -and 
philosoptiicfil  ideas;  likev/iso  in  the  character  of  inuivl duals 
end  :  eoples,  as  also  in  fonnn  of  rjoverrjaenl:  econ  )r'iic  con- 

ditions.    iJhexever  thi'?  tendency  assci-ts  itself  ,  it  consti- 
tutes a  principlv:  th.-^.t  orpf)nir',es  the  '^""■refpton ,  r'.nd  moves 
thein  onward  from  within — a  prineipla  itu ^ ; t  -.'u^-.jx"^^  ,...nd  elabo- 
rates the  vsrious  cau.?es,  and  supplies  them  with      focus  of 
attrection  or  repulsion.^ 

Dieser  Begri-Vf  der  iJubTiclclizn*:-  sehlie  :st  ds- 
bel  vollkoinmen  den  kausrlon  usGi.nTiGnhang  der 
Srei'^nisse  ein,  nur  dass  ihm  der  Auf\?eis  des 
KBusolzuser-  s  bios a  Mitt el  zur  Her- 

at ellun";  hi     .       ;her  Ganzen  und  niemals 
;->elbstzweok  1st,  und  daas  er  den  Kausalzu- 
r     ■  .  ischon  zwei  in  iivic3uGllen  ICr- 

i         .    >   -  .  jhen  mit  -liicksicht  auf  die  Be- 
aonderheit  ausschieasenden  naturuissen- 
schef tlicLien  Leusslbegriff es  biiden  wird.'^ 

One  of  the  main  problems  of  this  dissertation  will  be  to 

clnrify  rnc  orlticirse  the  nrinol  ;le  of  -^evelorsTnont .  Hr^vinf^ 

Ini.roduceo  it  hare,  v  e  leave  it,  to  aiLGUSis  it  i'uxly  belov/. 

In  the  problem  of  historical  development  the  concapt  of 

time  is  Important.    As  used  in  the  .-tudy  of  historiccl  events, 

it  assuiaes  quite  a  different  forj.i  from  its  use  in  the  natural 

sciences.    A  reco^^aaition  of  the  treraendous  disparity  between 


1.  i£H^,  VII,  720 


E.  G3,  II,  693. 
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time  in  scieiivoo,  i.e.,  pli/sical  tiiuo,  and  corxcreto  duiatioii  in 
history,  shows  again  the  deep  cleft  vihiCx.  exist between  physi- 
cal causation    n.i  historical  c  usality.    Troelt-^oh  says: 

In  duia  untorsciiieu  uer  c^iroii.Jiaetrischen  .eit 
und  dor  koncreten  Dauor  ist  der  tiefste  Ce~ 
gensatz  gegen  die  mathemauisohe-xaechi  nlscho 
Naturwiasenachaf t  erreicht.^ 

On  the  question  of  time  Troeltsch  rejects  the  position  of 

KantiJ^n  idealiot.s.    Pdckert,  for  whon  ho  holds  high  regr  rd, 

seemed  (as  we  hava  sho^m  L;bove  ^n  page  21'  to  have  nsglected 

this  essential  point,  v/hioh  inTulid.ted  much  of  hio  philosophy 

of  history.    Ilant's  viev?  of  tirae  wa.^  thet  of  physical  time. 

This  was  a  weakness.     The  result   vaa  mcro  formal is:;j.    The  saane 

can  be  charged  of  xUckert,  who  makes  of  history  "ein  blosses 

System  logischer  Geltungen." 

Wir  fallen  in  den  volligen  Vernunf trational- 
lsmus  und  /jiti-histori^riius  Kant^  zuriick  und 
gewinnen  nicht  einraal  mehr  die  etwas  neivcn 
Temitteluntsen,  die  liant  zwisehen  hisoorisch- 
en  anta(^^onististischer  lintwiclclinK   und  Heraus- 
arheitun^  uer  Vernunft  auc-  ihr  gefanden  hatte. 

There  are  several  iiu'  "t*:  - nt  differences  between  tne  tv/o 
conceptions  of  time.      Physical  time  is  dependent  on  space  and 
motion  in  space  and  thus  connected  with  physical  cause,  where- 
as historical  or  concret :  time  is  the  tiinG  of  the  inner  sense 
( inneren  oinries)  ejid  of  memory,  v/hich  controls  spatiol  anc  im- 
spati;!  .nts  and  plr^oes  them  in  the  service  of  the  present 

or  the  future.     "The  present  alwcys  car  ies  pi.st  ano  future 


1.  G3,   III,  61.       2.  Ibid.,  154. 

3.  Ibid.,  56-57.    For  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  time  with  a  criticism  of  physical  time,  see  E.  S. 
Brightman,  "A  Temporalist  View  of  God,**  Jour.  Rel..  12  (1932), 
544-555. 


within  it£3»lf  in  productive  f arshion,"'**    Secondly,  physiotil  time 

zerlert  die  ^.eit  in  genau  begrenzte  Einzel- 
abscUnitte  imd  i::.  dieson  .-bschnitton  stehonde 
Ein:^,elvorge'nf^e,  was  nur  durch  Heduktion  der 
-.feit  um£  raiimliche  VorQ^nce  in  letzter  Linie 
moglich  ist.^ 

In  contradistinction    to  this,  historical  time  is  like  s  river 

( Flus 3 )  in  vhich  nothing-  ir.  30t  off  or  out  vrp  into  imits,  but 

everything  flows  lito  everything  else.    Past  an    future  are 

interpenetrating,    ^leasuremont  of  this  time  is  impossible.  We 

can  have  only 

Zasiiren,  die  mehr  oder  minder  willldirlich 
naeh  Sinneszusaniraenha- .^jen  uiid  grossen  Sinn- 
W' ndlun>3en  elngelegt  werden.^l 

The  chronolo/-:ical  reduction  of  these  processes  to  sun-time  is 
only  a  very  crude  end  external  raeans  of  orientation,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  '.?ith  the  inner  division  of  itself,  i.e.,  with 
its  inner  slowness  or  acceleration.     ve  sh? 11  see  later  how 
sij'jiif icant  this  psychological  conception  of  tiiae  is  for  the 
principle  of  historical  development,  for   ;oncrete  dur  ti  .n 
di 3tint?uishes  the  latter  from  the  idea  of  progress  and  from 
the  idea  of  natur  1  evolution. 

Troeltoch  coni:iders  concrete  durst  ion  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  Bergson. 

Das  v/iohstigste  aber  ist  die  mit  dem  Gr"und- 
gedanken  en^^,  zusaimnenhangende ,  ja  fast  iden- 
tische  iaitc';eG>amg  des  'Jnterschledes  von  ieit 
und  Dtuer,  von  chronometrisch-iaatheinatischer 
und  historisoher,  erlebter,  gcwirkter  und 


1.  Lyiaan,  *'Troeltsch's  Philosophy  of  Iliotory,"    hil.  Rev. 
41  (1932),  451.  2.  G3,  III,  56.        3.  Ibid.,  642-643. 


gefuliltor    jQltf  von  lioraos;enem  Me^iom  zeit- 
liclie  La£,enordnun    una  inh:iitiioh  hetoro- 
gener,  frei  verbindender  uad  Terschmolzen- 
d  .T,  sch&f fender  unO  sinkender  Kontinuitat 
(103  Lobens,-*- 

With  this  conGiderat ion  of  timo  wo  have  oorae  to  the  close  of 
our  presentation  of  Troeltsch*s  principles  of  hi3toriof;re.phy . 
Troeltsch  thought  he  presented  some  of  these  principles  with- 
out any  necessary  reference  to  metaphysical  discussions  of 
the  sai^.e,    lie  did  not,  however,  avoid  the  fundamental  problems 
of  episto'^-olog,/,  logic,  fmd  ethics.    Historicel  c-rusation  as  a 
purely  empirical  tnd  theoretical  science  not  only  has  irriDlicar- 
tions  of  a  philosophical  nature,  but  the  clarification  of  the 
idea  of  cause  in  history  in  contradistinction  to  physical 
CDUse  involves  philosophy. 

71.  Criticisri  of  Troeltsch. 
Troeltsch *s  discussion  of  time  is  empirical  and  psycho- 
lo-'ical.    Por  the  purposes  of  I^is  work  this  may  be  adequate. 
However,  he  seems  to  regi^rd  his  view  of  time  as  very  si;  ilar 
to  Bergson's,  if  not  icientioal  with  it.    Bergaon's  conception 
of  tine  is  not  only  psycholo_:ical  but  metaphysical.  The 
dur^e  reolle  of  L*Svol  -tio  '  Gr6atrice  is  a  metepi.^ysicfcl  doc- 
trine which  rule:  out  r.s  an  abstraction  the  view  of  timo  as 
developed  in  physical  science.    Troeltsch,  on  the  other  hand,i& 
nowhere  clearly  rirkes  so  positive  a  ste  eTne-t,  tout  a  llows  the 

1.  GS,  III,  64^-643. 
2«  See  above  page  43. 
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two  conoaptiolis  of  tine  to  contimiQ  peaosabl/  in  ooparato 
reslias.    Thou'j;h  protest  in,-  against  the  application  of  physical 
or  spatial  time  to  histoiy,  he  does  not  attack  the  former  as 
an  abstr-ctio    from  the  real  nature  of  the  world.  Finally, 
Troeltsch*s  vie.v  of  time  has  not  adequately  distinguished,  psy- 
chological from  metaphysical  time.     If  he  wishes  his  histori- 
Of^raphy  to  be  a  purely  empirical  scienoe,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  can  so  easily  and  innocently  accept  B©rgson*s 
metaphysical  duration. 

The  same  kind  of  c  iticism  may  be  maue  of  Troeltsch's 
whole  treatment  of  causality.    He  uses  the  term  physical  c*use 
In  the  Nineteenth  CentuiT  meaning  of  universal  necessary  oon- 
necLlon  in  a  closed  system  of  nature.    He  does  not  protest 
agtinst  it  a  usq  in  natural  scioncu.    Hers,  apparently,  it  may 
be  use  J  without  interference.    The  only  objeotiozi  is  that  one 
cannot  aply  it  to  the  facts  of  history.    As  ;   result  there  is 
a  sharp  cleavcge  betv.'een  science  T.'±lh  Its  conception  of  law 
and  history  with  itr  idea  of  devolopment.    Troeltsch  tries  to 
bridge  this  gap  by  on   neF.Tl  to  contingency.     Lyman  writes, 

The  necessity  for  compounding  the  idea  of 
law  with  the  idea  of  contingency  makes  room 
for  individuality  r.nd  creatlvoness  in  the 
liistorical  process,  for  the  role  of  will  as 
underlying  all  th-'  a.  T^rioris  of  the  several 
sciences,  for  the  a"ooident£l  in  history 
"zhich  is  OL'ten  ir.troduced  by  physical  causes, 
and  for  the  polarity  belon^in^^;  to  historicfil 
in:;uiry  by  reoson  of  its  joint  suest  for 
the  factual  and  the  meanin^rful."*- 

t'hil.  i^ev..  41  (1932),  453, 


Nevertheleso,  the  tr.o  spheres  are  not  encompessed  edequetely 
by  Q  rational  whole  which  unifies  theia.    The  breach  between 
history  and  ^science  is  not  closed  again. 

Had  Troeitseh  made  use  of  the  new  conceptions  of  cause  In 
the  natural  iscienoey,  which  even  in  his  dey  viero  being  taught, 
he  mi^ht  have  had  a  iQua  rigid  conception  of  the  apnero  of 
science.    Contingency  would  have  bean  reco{?niZ3d  as  operating 
even  in  the  field  of  physics*    But  Troelt3ch*s  viev;  of  criuse 
la  still  narrowly  Kantian  in  this  field  and  narrowly  determin- 
istic .    The  writings  of  current  sclent IstK^  are  different  In 
their  points  of  view.    iSdlington  says, 

It  Is  a  consequence  of  the  advent  of  the 
quant uin  theory  that  physics  is  no  lon-'or 
pledt^ced  to  a  scheme  of  deterrtinistic  law. 
Determinism  has  dropped  out  altogether  in 
the  latest  formuioti  nr,  of  theoretlcel 
physics  and  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  be  brou^';ht  bGck.-*- 

Further  on  he  says: 

The  future  is  a  coiibination  of  the  causal 
Influences  of  the  past  together  with  impro- 
dictable  elements  -  unpredictable  not  merely 
because  It  is  imprao  ioable  to  obtain  the 
d? ta  of  prediction,  but  because  no  data 
connected  osusally  with  our  experience  exist. 
....Those  who  maintain  a  deterministic 
theory  of  mental  activity  must  do  so  as  the 
outcome  of  their  study  of  the  mind  itself 
ana  not  with  the  idea  that  they  are  thereby 
making  it  more  conform  ifible  -vith  our  experi- 
mental knov;ledge  of  the  lav  s  of  inoreanic 
n:  ture.^ 

In  this  comieotloi   it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  develop  two 


1.  The  Nature  of  the  Pliyslcal  .';orld»  p,  "94. 

2.  Ibid. ,  a)4-295. 
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further  propositions  regarlia,«;  physical  cause: 

In  reoent  tiraes  sc9j10  ot  the  greatest  triumphs 
or  physic&.l  prediction  have  boon  f urnicbed  by 
admittedly  statistical  laws  which  do  not  raat 
on  .'i  b."si3  of  causality.    Moreover  the  ^rrcKt 
laws  hitherto  accepted  as  causal  appear  on 
minuter  exanination  to  be  of  staticticel 
character. 

V/hether  or  not  there  is  a  causal  scheme  at 
the  base  of  atomic  phenomena,  modem  atomic 
theory  is  not  now  attempting  to  find  it;  and 
it  is  making  rapid  pro^ros  ;  because  it  no 
longer  sets  this  up  as      practical  aim.  -Ve 
are  in  the  position  of  holding  an  e^iste  lo- 
logicei  theory  of  natural  knowledge  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  aim  of  cxir- 
renc  scientific  investigation.-*- 

Add  to  this  the  positive  principle  of  Indeterrainacy,^  and  the 
epistemologicel  views  of  classical  phytzics  are  dooxiied.    A  con- 
temporary philosopher  like  -vhitehead  rejects  the  ^7hoi©  Kantian 
approach,  even  to  science,  and  presents  a  view  which  is  thor- 
oui^hly  temijoralistic.      cuch  a  metaphy ..ice  of  science  avoids 
the  dualism  inherent  in  Troeitsch's  scheme.    The  fundaiaental 
problem  is  one  of  time.     If  Troeltsch  had,  like  'lexander, 

4 

oouiiidered  the  T.miver£;o  to  be  through  am.  tarou^^h  tory, 
the  crude  dualism  of  his  treatment  mifj^ht  have  been  avoided. 
'^e  can  at  leest  affirm  that  in  modern  scientific  thou 'ht  it  is 


1.  The  Nature  of  the  Physlcgg  V/orld,  293-299. 

2.  Ibid.,  220. 

3.  Science  and  the  i.ociQrn  ./orld^  ch.  III.     Of.  E,  S, 
Brightman,  "A  Temporc?liot  Viev/  of  G-od/'  cited  above. 

4.  Cf.  J.  Alexander  Gunii,  The  Problem  of  Tine.  257. 


not  necessary  to  clrf:.w  the  aliarp  lines  of  distinction  i/hich 
Troeltsoh  has  drr^wn  between  phjrsics  and  history.     .Vith  the 
oontingency  of  the  physical  world  (generally  reoognized  by 
scientists,  the  ft  etc  of  historical  development  are  riore  f^t 
home  than  under  the  rigidity  of  the  syatems  of  the  past  cen- 
tury v^hich  Troeltvsch  wa3  combatting  .^^Vu  cits  oh  professed  a  teni- 
porelistio  metaphysics,  but  he  did  not  Ghow  how  physical  time 
wes  related  to  it. 

At  Lhe  betjin..in^3  of  this  chapter  we  indiceted  that 
Troeltsch's  historiography  would  serve  to  introduce  his  phi- 
losophy of  history.    He  eonstently  merges  his  empirical  his- 
toriography with  its  philosophical  presuppositlo ...s.    There  is 
a  sipnificpnt  passage  in  his  essay  on  Earnsclc's  Las  v/esen 
des  ChristentujuS  in  v/hich  he  says, 

Geschichte  und  Ces  hicht -philoso":hie  lassen 
sich  nur  kiinstlich  und  methodisch  scheiden; 
in^  v/ahrlieit  steckt  schon  in  der  ersteren  ein 
stiiok  des  letzteren.^ 

The  chief  problems  of  philosophy  of  history  emerge  in  the  de- 
termination of  historical  causation.     The  two  concepts  about 
which  all  the  other  problems  revolve  are  Individuel  Totalities 
and  the  idea  of  developmont.     /ithin  the  historical  totality 
is  constructed  a  system  of  v:-lues  v/hich  must  be  judred  by  an 
ider?.l  system  of  vslues.    It  is  the  function  of  ethics  to  con- 
struct such  a  systei:!.     'ITiis  pi-oblem  becomes  extra!i§.y  complicat- 
ed bccausQ  concrete  ethical  volues  are  so  la  gely  dependent 
on  historic. ^ 

1.  GS,  II,  451.  2.  SRE,  VII,  722. 


Anothor  problem  is  tiict  of  lofitaphysical  or  ethical  de- 
valopment . 

This  must  be  oarsfully  dlst inguishod  from 
the  conce;;'tion  of  historicLl  devjlopiaont  in 
the  empirical  sense,  «nd  is  not  to  be  der.ion- 
st rated  in  terns  of  the  latter.     The  em  iri- 
ccl  conception  of  historical  development 
siiows  only  pertlol,  or  prof;ressive  r.nd  re-  • 
gressiv©  development but  not  the  adv;  nee 
of      nkind  as  a  whole  towards  e  final  nd 
\iniversa3/end.    It  certainly  exhibits  the 
formntio       etMc  .1  a^^aiTe;  ;:  tea ,  but  not 
their  synthesis  in  a  uniform  and  progres.iivo 
continuity ... .In  r  .ality,  the  conception  of 
ethical  development  is  o  postulate  of  faith,-*- 

A  third  problem  has  to  do  ylth  Individuation*    This  refers 
to  the  approximation  which  any  group  or  any  Individual  makes 
to  the  Ideal  system  of  V'-lues.     Individuation  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  a  cultural  synthesis  which  we  shall 
discuss  at  lenf^th  below,  being  but  another  form  of  the  problem 
with  '7hich  Trov.ltsch  wrestled  during  his  whole  c?:  reer,  "das 
Verhaltnis  zwischen  der  en41osen  Bewe^jtheit  des  ge-jchioht- 
lichen  Lebensstromes  und  dem  Bediirfnis  des  menschlichen  Oeistes, 
ihn  dui'ch  feste  2iorr;i3n  zu  begrenssen  und  zu  gestalten."^  Tliese 
problems  forxa  the  general  outline  for  the  remtrinder  of  this 
dissertation:  the  nature  of  IndividUHl-Tot -^lities,  the  mean- 
ing; of  Development,  and  the  problem  of  a  Guitural  bynthesis. 
To  the  first  of  th  se  we  now  address  ourselves. 


1.  EBE,  711,  722, 

2.  liHSU,  1. 
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The  logic  ol  history  is  of  this  kind.  It  coasiats  of  deiiiiite 
logical  assumptions,  of  princii^les  ol  selection  and  construc- 
tion, which  are  used  at  first  unconsciously  in  the  understand- 
ing and  criticisia  of  exporisnce.  Tnese  principles  can  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  mind  interacts  with  its  ohject,  and  tney  re- 
quire a  logical  formulation.-^ 

The  fundamental  catefiOry  of  the  logic  of  history  is,  ac- 
cordingly, "die  Kategorie  der  individuellen  Totali tftt .  "'^  To 
describe  v/hat  is  involved  in  this  category  is  the  task  of  this 
chapter.     Tnere  is  no  si^iple  eleinent  analogous  to  the  atoms  or 
centers  of  energy  of  natural  science  in  the  science  of  history. 
On  the  contrary  there  are  imxny  wholes  or  "zusamiaengesetzte 
Grttssen,  in  denen  eine  Fttlle  psycnischer  iSlejaentarvorgange  saiit 
gev/issen  Haturbedingungen  schon  jedesiaal  ausanuiiengeballt  ist  zu 
einer  Lebenseinneit  Oder  To  tali  tat . 

The  forces  operative  in  these  totalities  are  thus,  to  a 
Isirge  e:<:tent,  psychical;  nevertheless,  the  totality  is  not  sim- 
ply a  psychologic!  concept,  but  alao  logical.     These  logical 
wholes  are  i.iore  than  mere  individuals  or  persons'.     A  careful 
analysis  of  history  sho-rrs  that  persons  rrast  be  understood  in  the 
setting  of  larger  units,  like  the  fairdly,  the  sex,  the  class, 
the  folk,  the  conditions  of  the  times,  and  the  spiritut.l  situa- 

E     GS,   III,  29. 

2.  Ibid.,  32. 

3.  Ibid.,  32-23.     There  is  a,  close  relationshij.^  nere  to 
Gei:italt  psychology.     One  might  even  call  Troeltsch's  principle 
01  Individual  Totalities,  the  principle  of  Historical  Gostalten. 
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CHAPTBSl  THH^E 
The  ]Jature  of  Individua-l  Totalities 
In  the  previous  chapter  we  raised  certain  problems  v/hich  we 
must  now  investigate.     The  chief  burden  of  that  cha^jtef  v/aa  to 
show  the  siiarp  difrerences  existin^^  between  the  assuiiiptiona  and 
methods  of  natural  science  and  those  of  historical  science.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  "nathe:.iatisch-i:!ecnaniGch-phyai-:alisch-che- 
mische  Theorie  der  reinen  Ifaturiyis^ienschai t , "  on  tne  other  "die 
reine  Historie  als  Srfor^chanii  uiid  Df;,rstellung  der  seelischen 
Bewegungen,  SchOpfun^^en,  und  Zusa^'EaennEnge  des  Mens chen tuns .  "^-^ 
Troeltsch  nolds  that  the  presuppositions  and  inetnod  of  histor- 
ical science  demand  a  tyi.e  oi  lOt^ic  vmich  is  different  froia 
that  assuiaed  in  natural  science.     Tae  forLier  he  c^wlls  meta- 
logic. 2    iretalogic  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  thou{i;ht  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  particular  subject  matter  of  the  Heal- 
wissenschaf ten  in  rzhich  it  engages.     The  characteristic  feature 
of  metalogic  is : 

die  Lehre  von  der  jedesmal  auf  den  grossen 
Hauptgebieten  verschiedenen  Art  der  Abstralv- 
tion,  die  natur^^ei  iai;o  von  deia  Stoffe  abhSiigt , 
auf  de;i  sich  die  iirkeiiiitnis  richtet,  und  von 
dem  besonderen  ErJ:enntnisz77eck,  der  sich  lait 
der  Art  des  Stofies  selbst  instinktiv  dar- 
bietet,  init  deusen  Gestaltun,j;  durcn  eine  aus 
dem  Stoff  sclber  wirkende  l\iotwendigkeit  ver- 
bunden  ist."^ 


1.  GS,  III,  29. 

2.  The  following  is  only  a.  preliminary'  definition  of 
netaloi^ic.    For  a  fuller  discussion  see  below  Ch.  IV. 
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tion  of  the  period.     Consequently,  the  real  objects  of  re- 
search are: 

die  Kollektiv-Individualitaten,  VOlker,  . 
Staaten,  Klassen,  Stande,  Kulturzeitalter , 
Eulturtendenzen ,  Reli^^ionsgeiaeinuchai ten, 
Vorgangskoiuplexe  aller  /irt  wie  Krier^e, 
Revolutionen  us'j*-.^ 

In  thus  ruling  out  mere  individual  persons  as  the  objects  of 

his  research  he  affirms  his  agreement  on  this  point  with 

Harnack. 

The  periphery,  or  limit,  of  such  a  totality  is  hard  to 

determine,  and  Troeltsch  remains  very  vague  in  treating  it. 

He  simply  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  intuition  and  a  natter 

"des  historischen  Taktes."^ 

So'ivohl  die  Abgrenzung  bestimmter  Zeit- 
strecken  oder  Perioden  wie  die  Umsclirei- 
bung  eines  gegenstandlichen  Keises  sind 
insoiern  'subjektiv' 

ITevertheless ,  says  the  autnor ,  the  research  student  must  be 

certain  that  he  has  a  totality  v/hich  he  has  not  superimposed 

upon  his  material,  out  which  grows  out  of  the  da.tri  of  history 

itself.     How  this  whole  obtains  or  possesses  any  objectivity 

of  its  ovm  is  a  problem  we  shall  discuss  below.     It  suffices 

for  the  historian,  "wenn  er  deii  von  ihm  herausgesciinittenen 

ffegenstand  als  einen  imiaer  noch  aiisciiauliciien  Zusacmienhang  zu 

sehen  vermag."^    Sucn  an  object  must  be  definable,  and  assimi 

lable  to  or  classified  under  other  Individual  Totalities. 

r:  GS,  III,  33. 

2.  Ibid. ,  33  n. 

3.  Ibid.,  34. 

4.  Log.  cit. 
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Tlie  initial  act  of  judging  is  a  logical  intuition.  This 
act  of  intuition  is  an  hypothesis  which  must  t>e  tested  Toy  the 
sum  total  of  causal  relations  which  the  objects  manifest,  hoth 
internally  and  externally.    After  the  larger  totalities  have 
been  proved,  the  smaller  units  can  be  examined  and  explained."^ 
The  larger  \7i10le  comes  logically  first,  thougii  the  size  of  an 
Individual  Totality  is  not  its  criterion. 

That  the  representative  and  significant  qualities  of  an 
epoch  of  history  are  not  compounded  from  simple  elements,  be 
they  atoms  or  xruir.aii  beings  even,  but  consist  in  significant 
attributes  of  tiic  whole  whose  bases  are  rooted  in  tne  sociolog- 
ical structure  of  the  times,  is  a  principle  which  we  o-7e  to 
Hegel.     In  criticizing  the  philosophy  of  history  before  He^3el, 
Horkheimer,  a  contemporary  German  philosopher,  writes: 

Machiavellis  Fehler  besteht  nicht  schlechthin 
in  der  Behauptung  von  Qleichf ormigi:eiten  im 
Charakter  der  geschichtlich  auf „2;etretenen 
Menschen,  sondern  in  dem  Absehen  von  den  ge- 
sellschaf tlichen  Bedingungen  ffllr  die  Erhaltong 
Oder  Vo-~ 'erung  psychischer  Eigenschaf ten. 

Mit  AUv  3  von  Hegel  hat  kauin  ein  Phiiosoxjh 

der  neu^ren  Zeit  den  Irrtum  Kachiavellis  ver- 
mieden. 

Hegel 'i3  entire  philosophy  follo?/s  the  pattern  of  understanding 
things  by  seeing  their  relations  to,  or  their  place  in,  the 
wholes  to  which  they  belong.     We  can  iaiow  notning  absolutely 
unless  we  know  the  Absolute.     The  real  is  rational  and  ration- 
ality consists  in  complete  relatedness.     Hegel's  philosophy  of 

1.  For  a  criticism  of  intuition,  see  below  Chapter  V. 

2.  GS,   III,  34. 

3.  ABG,  35. 
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history  repudiates  every  atonistic  construction  or  interi-reta 
tion  of  society.  The  principle  of  historical  diraectic  func- 
tions not  aEiong  nere  personal  monads  which  are  completely  in- 
pervious  to  each  other,  but  among  nations  BMd  states  and  peo- 
ples, all  of  which  are  manifestations  of  the  Objective  Spirit 

By  Objective  Spirit  Hegel  metmt,  says  Windelbond',  "the 
active  and  influential  living  body  of  individuals,  which  is  n< 
created  by  these,  but  ratner  forms  the  source  from  which  they 
proceed  as  regards  their  spiritual  life."^    The  same  interpre- 
tation  is  given  by  Lasson.^    Reason  Kegel  called  substance. 

Die  Substaiiz  ist  sie,  n&:ilich  das,  ¥;odurch 
und  worin  alle  Wirkliclikeit  ihr  Sein  und 
Bestehen  hat.'^ 

In  the  Encyclopldie  he  says  that  the  Objective  Spirit  is  the 
Absolute  Idea,  but  only  as  it  has  bein^  an  sich.^ 

Aside  from  abstract  right  and  morality,  the  fundajr.ental 
unity  or  totality  within  the  Objective  Spirit  is  the  faj-uly.5 
A  more  nearly  concrete  expression  of  this  substance  is  civil 
society.^    Above  both  faiaily  and  civil  society  is  the  state. ^ 
Thus,  not  the  individual  person,  but  tne  state  is  the  real. 
Above  the  state  there  is  no  higher  form,  no  praetor,  as  Hegel 
exi^resses  it,^  save  the  process  of  history  and  its  develop- 


1.  \7indelband ,  HOP,  613. 

2.  "Sinleitung,"  OPR.  XVI, 

3.  VPG,  42. 

4.  #483. 

5.  Ibid. ,  #513. 

6.  Ibid.,  ^^523. 

7.  #535. 

8.  GPR,  #333. 
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meat.      Nicolai  Hartnann  Bays  of  Hegel: 

Mari  darf  von  Hegel  sa^eii,  daaa  er  der  lint- 
decker  des  objektiven  Geistes  ist.  Gerade 
den  ueberindividuellen,  gesciiiclitlich  le- 
benden  Geiot  raeinte  er,  und  ftlr  ihn  prSgte 
er  diesen  Terminus.    Auf  ihn  "beaog  er  das 
ge  s  Chi  Gilt  liciae  Geschehen,  in  ihm  erlalickte 
er  den  eigentlichen  GeschichtBtr^ger ,  den 
Schdpfer  von  Recht  und  Moral,  Gene in- 
Bchaf tsorganisation  and  3taat,  Bildung, 
Zivilitfation  und  Kultur.     Denn  diese  Ge- 
bilde  sind  es,  die  Gescnichte  haben.  Da- 
mit  hat  er  der  Philosophic  des  Geistes  die 
Wege  gewiesen. 

Seine  Sntdeckung  war,  dass  er  den  lebenden 
Geist  in  grossen  an  aeinen  GnuidpiiUnomenen 
auf  alien  Geiatesgebieten  erstimlig  philo- 
sopnisch  fasste  and  eein  Bigenleben  neben 
dei:i  lebenden  Geist  in  kleinen,  oder  auch 
ueber  ihir.  aufzeigte. 

Hegel's  greatness  lies  partially  at  lec.ot  in  his  giving  vvholes 

like  states,  a  significant  place  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Troeltsch  concedes  this  contribution.    What  he  criticizes  in 

Hegel,  however,  is  the  regimentation  of  all  historical  facts 

into  a  rational  system, wherein  hmnan  beings  appear  as  mere 

inarionettes  under  the  ovexpowering  might  and  progress  of  the 

state  .'^ 

Hegel's  predominant  interest  in  the  state  and  in  the  peo- 
ple (Volk)  displays  an  Bigliteenth  Century  influence  in  his 
thought.    But  other  Collective  Totalities  alongside  of  the 
state,  subordinate  to  it,  or  including  it  and  the  people  are 
necessary.    Larger  cultural  unities  than  mere  states  assuredly 

r.  GPR,  #340. 

2.  PGS,  170. 

3.  G£,   III,  273. 

4.  Ibid. ,  275. 
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also  exist  and  must  be  recognized  in  historical  science. 

Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  nature  of 
social  groups  tai^en  as  wholes.    MacDougall '  s  The  Group  Mind 
presents  important  psychological  data  on  the  probleri.  Laski 
in  The  Foundations  of  Sovereif^nty  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
personality  of  such  associations  as  corporations.    He  finds 
them  essentially  impersonal  so  far  as  a  sense  of  responsibility 
goes.    Durkheim  calls  society  a  person.    But  Perry,  on  the  con- 
trary, denies  that  society  can  be  conceived  of  as  a  personal- 
ity.^   Baldwin  and  Royce  also  recognize  the  si^jnif icance  of 
wholes  in  society,    "^it?!  such  interest  apparent  on  this  sub- 
ject, Troeltsch's  treatri;ent  ascuraes  especial  oijjnif icance  be- 
cause of  his  positive  contributions. 

I.     Orisinality,  Ur spr flnfcl i chlce i t . 

The  intuitively  grasped  Individual  Totalities  display 
qualities  which  require  furtner  elucidation.     The  first  of 
these  Troeltsch  calls  Ursprto^lichkeit  und  Binimliis;]<:eit .  One 
cannot  deduce  or  explain  this  principle  logically,  but  it  re- 
fers to  something  ivhich  one  understands  with  sympathetic  intui- 
tion. 

Das  was  men  in  der  Historie  ableiten  und 
erklSLren  nennt,  ist  nur  ein  Einfflhlen  in 
den  Werdegan^:;,  bei  dem  v:^.n  verstehen  kann, 
wie,  die  Uranla^^-e  und  UmstSjide  einnal  ge- 
setzt,  sich  in  der  Wechselv/irkung  mit  Um- 
gebung  und  Bedin-i*un{jen  alleo  dieses  Werden 
nachempf Inden  Iftsst.     Aber  in  allem  steckt 
doch  eine  schlechthin  gegebene  ursprflngliche 

T.     GS,   III,  36. 

2.     "Is  Society  a  Person,"  Jour.  Phil.,  21  (1924)  37-91. 
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Setzune,  eine  qualitative  Biniieitliciikeit 
und  Bc3onderiieit ,  die  wan  als  Schicksal, 
Pradestination,  Scaapfung  Oder  sonst-.vie 
bezel ciiiien  icami,  die  aber  "bei  alledem  nur 
die  Ic^ische  Kate^'orie  der  irnn  einrnal  be-  . 
atGiienden  tatsdciiliciien  (rosetztheit  be- 
deutet . 

Under  this  concept  come  all  those  peculiar  traits  of  rxations 
and  epochs  which  cannot  be  deduced,  and  which  the  historian 
must  simply  accept.     The  unique  qualities  of  the  Jewish  people, 
e.  g.  ,  of  Hellenist,  of  (jernan  culture  are  of  this  nature.  All 
of  the  religious,  scientific,  tuid  artistic  events  and  achieve- 
ments of  these  peoples  follow  definite  psychological  la7/s,  but 
the  mere  statement  and  relationships  of  these  laws  do  not  ex- 
plain the  matter  in  hand.     Troeltsch  says: 

Alle  jene  Charaktere  setzen  sich  aus  aber- 
tausend  EinzelvorgSngen  zusammen,  sind 
aber  aus  der  Zusamiaensetzunti  nicht  abzu- 
leiten,  da  in  jenen  iilinzelvors^neern  selbst 
schon  jenes  Besondere  steel: t  und  aus  deiu, 
Yia.3  in  ihnen  sciion  steckt,  das  Qanze  erst 
zusanimenr  innt . 

There  is  nothin^^  mystical  about  this  concept  of  originality, 

but  it  refers  to  aoitsethiri    given.     Instances  frori  the  history 

of  religion  illustrate  v/aac,  is  irieant.     The  vmole  oi  Troeltcch's 

Soziallehren  shows ,  he  says , 

dass  alles  spezifisc4i  Relisiflse  und  vor 
allem  die  grossen  Knotenpunkte  religiOser 
Sntwicklungen  eine  selbatandige  Aeusserung 
des  religiOsen  Lebens  sind.    Jesus,  Paulus, 
Origenes,  Augustin,  der  hi.  Thomas,  der  hi. 
Pranz,  der  hi.  Be        -tura,  Luther,  Calvin, 
sie  kOnnen  in  ihr .      juilen  und  Denken  nicht 


1.  OS,  III,  38. 

2.  Ibid. ,  33-39. 
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aud  Klaasenkftripreii  und  ookonomischen  Xnte- 
ressen  hergeleitet  werden.-'' 

They  tire  eiiraalig  and  ursurtiixraich.    The  uniqueneos  of  the 

iuovouents  in  hietory       vhich  tiiay  imd  which  they  led 

must  be  recognized  as  30i:^etiilni2  given. 

II.    Representation,  Vertretang. 

The  second  quality  ic  that  of  Vjrtretun^  or  representation. 
The  characteristics  which  an  nistoricsil  whole  lioseess  ?ire  each 
a  representation  of  an  infinite  nujiber  of  ^iCir ticuifire  ^7hich  are 
united  in  this  one  conceit t.     .iLi.oat  such  representation  any 
science  of  historical  events  uirould  be  impossible. 

Should  one  describe  Cr-.esr^T'g  politico  tis  a  denocrp-tically 
based  rnilitary  dictator aaii^  v/aicii  tendis  to  be  an  oriental  the- 
ocracy, then  one  is  not  using  more  historical  classifications 
nor  concepts  of  law.    What  one  is  usins  are  V^r tr e tun f^sbeiyr i f f e 
which  arouse  tnouas-iiua  of  details  in  trie  i/nagination  and  which 
have  meaning  only  in  tiiese  details.^    The  Vertr         ibeei^rii fe 
select  the  essential  characterieticB  of  a  ^mole  and  present 
thKa  symbolically  to  the  reader,  mio  fills  in  the  details  hin- 
self.    The  sy^abolical  and  rCi^resentat  Ive  function  of  tne  con- 
ceptu^.liaed  Individual  Totalities  cannot  be  overlooked.  More- 
over, tiieae  ropr^jsentat  iona  cannot  be  inaccurate  sufiaaariee  of 
causal  relations,  but  must  be  grounded  in  the  hifc?torical  riove- 
ment  itself.    The  function  of  VertretunKabeig^riffe  is  to  ciake 

T,     53.  I.  975. 
2.     GS,  III,  40. 
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clear  "eine  uebergreiiende ,  uelierindividuelle  Zuscarj.ienfassiuag 
und  Triebkraft  der  Mstor ischen  Tendonzen.  ""^    Thus,  historical 
expositions  are  to  a  large  extent  symbolical,  aiid  hence  do  not 
merely  copy  the  causal  successions  of  events.     To  lirr.it  the  ex- 
position to  causal  connections  v/ould  result  in  the  nost  fan- 
tastic abstractions  imaginable.     It  is  for  tnis  reason'  that  in 
addition  to  detailed  Dinzeldarstellun^en  there  must  be  repre- 
sentative Zuaanimenf  as  sunken . 

Accurate  Ver tr e tun£;;sbe>^:r i f f e  are,  accordin^^ly ,  among  the 
chief  probleiis  of  a  philosophy  of  history.  Troeltsch  says  by 
way  of  illustXv?,tion : 

Die  Gesaiatgeschichte  der  Ref oxiriation  und 
lokale  und  biographische  Einzelf orschung 
z.  B.  unterscheidsn  sich  gerade  durcn  Ueber- 
wiegen  des  .kausalen  l-Jlementes  in  den  letz- 
teren  und  des  symbolischen  in  den  ersteren. 
Berfliiiate  Darstellungen  wie  Hanlces  Spochen 
und  Guizots  Considerations  Oder  Harnack *  s 
We  sen  des  Ciiri  stent  luris  und  Burkhardts  Welt- 
[T^Q 3 c lii c n 1 1  i die  Be t r a Cii t U2i£ en  sind  Verket- 
tuiigen  von  Symbolen,  sind  das  Extrakt  un- 
z3hlicher  Sinzeluntersuchungen  und  be- 
ddrfen  der  Prtlfung  an  weiteren  solchen.^ 

The  |)rinciple  of  representation  is  not  peculiarly  Troeltscii's 

except  insofar  as  it  has  historical  application;  for  it  is  a 

function  of  all  logic  and  of  all  thou^^ht.     Bvery  concept  is  a 

representative  of  the  particular  or  groups  of  particulars  to 

which  it  refers.     The  idea  of  wholeness  is  iiaplicit  in  every 

logica,l  concept  v/hr.tever.     Troeltsch  has  simply  brought  out  its 


1.  GS,  III,  41. 

2.  Ibid. ,  41-42. 
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significance  for  the  lo^ic  of  historical  method.       it  is  a 
weakness  of  empiricists,  like  Hume  and  T-ill,  that  they  do  not 
sufficiently  recognize  the  representative  function. of  logical 
conceptions.    Mill's  scientific  ideal  ^as  an  as(^rep;ation  com- 
pounded out  of  inductive  laws  and  a  causal  series  constructed 
out  of  the  transformations  of  the  ele:?ients  within  this  aggre- 
gate.^   Fill's  "belief  th';t  inference  could  proceed  without 
uniTersals  was  "based  on  r-  ■tomistic  association-psychology. 
On  his  basis  the  re.illy  unique  and  creative  qualities  of  his- 
tory 77hich  emerge  in  Individual  Totalities  are  unexplaina"ble . 
HoTrever,  all  thinking  v/hatsoever  is  dependent  on  representa- 
tion and  meaning. 

In  contradistinction  to  Mill  we  find  in  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy of  "nistory  a  positive  treo-trient  oi  reprecj^entation.  ?or 
him,  great  men  and  all  institutions  are  representatives  of 
the  Objective  Spirit  ■rhich  v/orks  throui^h  then.  Representation 
here  is  not  only  logical  but  also  metaphysical.     It  is  by  vir- 
tue Oi  universal  reason  operating  in  each  individual  person 
and  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  society  thp.t  history 
proceeds.     Hegel's  treatment  of  great  men  demonstrates  the 
point : 

Dies  Allgemeine  ist  ein  Moment  der  produzier- 
enden  Idee,  ein  I^oment  der  nach  sich  selbst 
strebenden  und  treibenden  Tahrheit.     Die  ge- 
schicht  lichen  Menscnen,  die  v/e  It  -hi  s  t  or  i  so  hen 


1.  ITots  that  the  essay  wnich  we  are  reviewing  is  called 
"Die  formale  Geschichtslogik. " 

2.  L'S,  III,  419;  cf.  belo\7  Chapter  IV  on  Positivism. 
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Individuen  sind  diejenigen,  in  deren  Zwecken 
ein  solches  Allgemeine  liegt. 
Dies  sind  die  grossen  Menschen  in  der  Ge- 
schichte,  der  en  eigene  partiliulare  Swecive 
das  Substantielle  entlialten,  v/elchea  Wille 
des  "Ji-elt^jeiates  ist. 

Deshalla  folgen  die  anderen  diesen  Seelen- 
flUirern,  denn  s^ie  fiiiileu  die  unwidexs^^ceii- 
liche  Gewalt  ihres  eignen  inneren  Geistes, 
der  ihnon  entge^-sntritt  ^•^ 

Troeltscli' i  conception  of  representatioi;  1..  ...ot  exactly 
Hegel' G,    The  meta.pnysical  aapeot  of  reaagn  is  lacLzin^  in 
Txoeltsch.    The  latter  uses  Vertretimg  sirr^ply  in  a  lo^^ical 
sense  and  limits:;  it  to  tlie  interns.1  structure  of  the  totality. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  transcend  the  epistemology  of  history. 
There  ib  no  ahsolute  dialectic  or  Idee  which  the  totality 
lepresentk;,- .    We  ia^.i-ll  see  tiiat  this  failure  to  transcend  the 
^pirical  historical  totality  constitutes  one  oi  the  chief 
prohleme  in  Ixoeltscli's  philosophy  of  history."" 

III.    Unity  01  L'eaning  and  Value,  Voxt-  ouei  ^innoi^ineit 

The  repxeaexitative  and  ayi:^:>oliG  function  of  an  Individual 

Totality  points  to  a  7ert-  Oder  Ginneinheit.     The  historical 

wholes  are  detemincd  by  an  imiiianent  value  or  meaxiing  which 

inheres  in  the  '»7hole. 

"^emi  V"t51ker,  Staateri,  Kulturkreise  haupt- 
sSchlich  sich  als  solche  TotalitSten  dar- 
stollen,  so  lie^t  die  ""inneit  in  deii;  rela~ 
tiv  einheitlichen  Sinn  oder  Wert,  den  sie 
fiir  ihr  eigenes  Bevmsstsein  vor  sich  selher 
hahen  und  den  sie  in  iimner  neuen  Aniaufen 


1.  V}?G,  G6-57. 

2.  See  below  Chapter  V. 
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und  ZusammenMngen  instinktiy  ocler  l3emis3t 
darzustelleri  streben. 

Moreover,  the  continuity  which  an  Individual  Totality  exhibits 

in  its  development  in  tine  expresses  itself  in  values.  These 

unities  of  meaning  and  value  are  not  rigid,  however,  and  they 

do  not  exist  in  isolation.     They  exert  constant  influences  on 

other  wholes  and  out  of  such  interactions  proceed  some  of  the 

most  significant  developments  of  nations  and  cultures.  Guch 

interactions  took  place  between  the  Grreek  and  oriental  v/orlds, 

bet^7een  the  Germans  and  the  Ancients,  between  the  Middle  Ages 

and  Islam, 

Within  the  larger  totalities  there  3.re  smo^ller  units  of 
value  and  meaning.     When  these  are  integrated  into  the  whole, 
they  give  birth  to  a  meaning  of  the  larger  unity  which  is 
more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  its  parts.     We  observe  such  a 
relationship  when  we  study  Christianity,  as  we  shall  see  be- 
low.    In  order  for  the  smaller  units  to  retain  their  individu- 
al values  in  the  whole,  however,  these  single  meanings  must 
participate  in  the  meaning  of  the  whole.     There  must  be  a, 

meaningful  unity  of  development  of  mankind  in  order  for  in- 

p 

dividual  value  to  be  preserved. 

Die  Einzelsinne  kdnnen  bei  ihrer  vOlligen 
VerflfJssung  in  das  Ganze  selber  Sinn  nur 
sein  und  joleiben,  wenn  es  auch  einen  Sinn 
des  Ganz^n,  cine  sinnvolle  Entwicklungsein- 
heit  der  Henschen  gibt. 


1.  GS,  III,  71. 

2.  Ibid.,  72. 
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This  passage  is  quite  Hegelian.     Troeltscii  adds  that  every 

historical  period  must  view  the  meaning  of  the  whole  of  nis- 

^  tory  as  a  whole  even  if  one  does  not  share  Hegel's  conviction 

of  having  perceived  "den  Geist  der  ITenschheit  als  werdende 

Sinneinheit .  ""^    But  Hegel's  intellectualism  is  a  constant 

source  of  disagreement  for  Troeltsch. 

Hegel  hatte  recht,  diese  Vollendetheit  zu  "be- 
haupten,  wenn  er  die  Geschichte  konstruieren 
wollte;  aber  er  hatte  freilich  unrecht  dainit, 
dass  er  sie  ueberhaupt  konstruieren  wollte. 2 

The  Wert"  Oder  Sinneinlieit  is  thus  not  a  construction  of 
the  philosopher,  "but  must  "be  found  in  the  objects  of  histor- 
ical inquiry,    binding  these  units  depends  "auf  unserer  ganz 
autonomen  Fahigkeit  zur  Srfassung  verschiedenster  Sinn-  und 
WertmOglichkeiten.  "3    The  v/ord  Sinn  means  not  necessarily  a 
conscious  purposing,  but  may  mean  a  "noch  vflllig  unbevmsster 
Trieb-  und  Bedeutungszusammenhang.    Es  (Sinn)  ist  zugleich 
rein  formal  verstanden  und  braucht  nicht  jedesmal  einen  posi- 
tiven  Sinn  und  ¥ert  zu  bedeuten.        If,  for  example,  we  examine 
the  Marxicin  economic  interpretation  of  history,  the  unity  of 
meaning  in  each  stage  of  the  dialectic  is  not  necessarily  an 
object  of  conscious  purpose  fox  the  individuals  involved.  And 
yet,  the     i n n y.i^n^^ enhanK  must  be  recognized.^    Thus  unity  of 
meaning  and  value  may  be  found  in  iriany  places;  in  a  period  of 

t  

1.  GS,  III,  73. 

2.  Ibid.,  74-75. 

3.  Ibid. ,  42. 

4.  Ibid.,  43;  cf.  E.  Marx,  Das  Elend  der  Philosophie 
(EP),  S.  91. 
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stagnation,  in  a  society  that  is  dancin^-  on  a  volcano,  or  in 
a  band  of  xoblDers . 

Tile  function  of  Lieaning  and  value,  vre  noted  in. Chapter 
One,  constitutes  one  oi'  the  chief  differences  "between  hiistor- 
ical  and  Gclentific  i.iethod.     Thus  it  is  significant,  says 
Troeltsch,  that  ?Iarx,  e.  g. ,  used  the  dialectic  rather  than 
the  purely  causal  principle  in  interpreting  history.  I'feaning 
and  value  resist  a  nerely  mathei-iatical  and  mechanical  analysis 
In  its  concreteness  (konkrete  Anschaulichkeit )  the  Individual 
Totality-  remains  a  unity  of  meaning  in  and  for  itself,  which 
no  mathei-iatical  analysis  can  destroy.     This  is  all  the  more  so 
■because  the  unity  of  meaning  and  value  is  not  depeiident  on  any 
mere  subjective  interests. 

In  order  to  3;et  a  more  concrete  understanding  of  the  prob 
lem  involved  here  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  Ciiristianity 
frora  the  standpoint  of  this  conception.     Cl'iristianity  did  not 
arise  as  a  mere  social  function  of  particular  cla^c;  interests. 
On  the  contrary,  its  meaning  must  be  understood  against  the 
background  of  the  religious  history  of  Jesus'  time.^  The  Sinn- 
einheit  of  social  institutions  in  that  period  does  not  explain 
Christianity.     The  latter  must  be  understood  in  terns  of  it- 
self.    Jesus'  preaching,  says  Troeltsch,  was  a  purely  relig- 
ious message  and  proceeded  from  his  conception  o:   God  and  His 
will  for  man.     The  kernel  of  Jesus'  message  v/as  as  f o11o\ys  : 

T',     GS,  III,  45;  cf.  K.  Marx,  Das  Elend  der  Philosophie 

(EP),  S.  91. 
2.     GS,  I,  25. 
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Aus  alien  Unsicherheiten  der  Ueberlief erung 
ist  der  Grunjlgiiedar.ke  der  Pr edict  Jesu  doch 
einfach  zu  erl^ennen.     I2s  handelt  sich  urn  die 
Ankftndi 5imr:  der  grosser.  Entscheidung ,  des 
Koimnens  des  Gottesreicnes  als  des  InlSGgrif- 
fes  der  vollendeten  Gottesherrschaf t ,  7/0  der 
■Jille  Gottes  a.uf  .3rden  gescnieht,  wie  jetzt 
im  Himrael,  oline  Sttnde ,  ohne  leid  and  EchL-  crzen, 
und  WO'  die  v/aiiren  Werte  der  Gesinnung  und 
des  reinen  Willens  leuchten  werden  in  der  . 
iiinen  zukomiTienden  Herrliciil^eit 

Here  tnen  v/as  a  Sinneinheit  associated  ^^ith  a  great  personal- 
ity.    The  ^20spel  did  not  remain  isolated,  however,  "but  inter- 
mingled witii  contemporary  life.     In  so  doing  it  proceeded 
along  a  path  of  development  "by  virtue  of  a  dialectic  all  its 
own.     Consequently,  it  acted  upon  and  received  influences 
from  a  myriad  of  other  Siimeinneiten.     Troeltscn's  masterpiece, 
Die  Sozialleiii'en  der  christlichen  Kircnen  mid  Gruppen,  traces 
the  development  of  the  social  conceptions  within  this  great 
historical  totality.     The  sociological  effects  of  Jesus*  gos- 
pel took  three  main  forms,  the  church,  the  sects,  and  mysti- 
cism.   Each  of  these  mtJ-y  "be  regarded  as  smaller  historical  to- 
talities 7/ithin  the  Individuta  Totality  iniown  as  Christiajiity . 
In  all  three  forms  there  is  a  common  imjnanent  Christian  Sinn- 
einheit .     Thus  the  church  is  an  institution  concerned  chiefly 
with  grace  and  salvation  and  in  this  way  Ccirries  on  Jesus' 
work  of  redemption.     The  church  is  able  to  receive  the  masses, 
and  to  adjust  itself  to  tne  world  because  it  can  ignore  the 
need  for  subjective  holiness,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  sake 
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of  the  objective  treasures  of  grace  and  redemption.-^ 

Tlie  sects  were  voluntary  bodies,  composed  of  strict  and 
austere-  Christian  believers  -j'ao  v/ere  bound  to  eacn  other  by 
the  fact  that  all  had  experienced  »the  new  birth*.     These  be- 
lievers are  limited  to  srriall  groups,  they  empnasize  the  law 
rather  than  ^race,  and  live  apart  from  the  world.     In  varying 
degrees  within  their  own  circle  they  set  up  the  Ciiristian 
order,  based  on  love.     They  live  in  ..reparation  for  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.^ 

The  mystics  transforried  the  world  of  ideas  v/hich  iiad 
hardened  into  formal  worship  and  doctrine  and  stressed  a  pure- 
ly inward  and  personal  experience.     The  basis  of  mystical 
groups  was  purely  personal,  with  no  permanent  form.  Thus 
mysticism  tended  to  weaken  the  significance  of  forms  of  wor- 
ship, doctrine,  and  the  historical  element.-^ 

These  three  forms  of  the  christliche  Reli/;iositat  show 
how  smaller  unitn  of  meaning  and  value  can  participate  in  the 
meaning  of  a  l8Jger  whole.     The  above  discussion  uas  also 
shoY/n  how  important  meanin^^  and  value  are  for  the  understand- 
ing of  an  Individu<'?.l  Totality.     But  the  conception  of  imiiianent 
meaning  and  value  within  an  historicp.l  object  is  significa.nt 
from  another  standpoint,  via.,  in  comparing  different  cultures 
Etnd  religions.     Troeltsch  holds  that  each  religious  development 

1^     GS,  I,  967;  ci .  Eng.  tr. ,  II,  993. 
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must  be  understood  in  and  through  itself,  "aus  seinem  eigenen 
umfassenden  sciOiaer ischen  und  ori^jinalen  Orundantrieb.  In 
t^.;eneral,  hov/ever ,  this  principle  is  not  observed.  Consequent 
ly  students  of  comjjarative  religion  tend  to  fall  into  three 
gree/c  fallacies: 

(1)  dass  sich  das  absolute  Wertsysteia  aus 
einzelnen  Vernunf twerten  von  getrennt  dar- 

stellbarer  Entv/icklun^sgescnichte  zuqom- 
mensetze ; 

(2)  dass  jeder  einzelne  7ert  ftlr  die  gesoLite 
L^ensoiiiieit  ::;elte  und  daher  in  seiner  raensch- 
lichen  Gesar^iteiitv/icklung  von  Botokuden  und 
Karat schadal en  bis  zum  Paiiser  oder  Berliner 
durch  verfolgt  -/erden  kOnne  und  nttsse; 

(3)  dass  jede  solche  Gesaintentwicklung  ein 
Gesetz  ihrer  Stuleni  ol^^-e  besitze,  aus  dem 

die  fflr  uns  heute  geltende  Entwicklungstendenz 
der  Gecenv/art  erst  erschlossen  und  damit  diese 
selber  geleitet  werden  'kUnue 

The  science  of  history  is  not  a  comparative  discipline  like 

comijarative  anatomy  or  zoology.     Comparative  historical  analy 

sis  is  only  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding  of  its  object 

in  its  individual  uniqueness.     5'or  in  spite  of  all  analogies 

and  similarities  the  objects  of  history  must  be  viev/ed  fron 

the  standpoint  of  their  own  immanent  meanin{^s  and  values. 

Otto  Hintze  criticizes  Troeltsch's  conception  of  Sinn- 

Oder  Werteiniieit .     Hintze  holds  that  the  general  concept  of 

Individual  Totality  has  significance  as  an  historical  object 

without  any  consideration  of  meanini^;  or  value.     'Pot  Sinnein- 

heit  he  would  substitute  Lebenseinheit .     He  believes  that  the 


1.  as,  III,  191. 

2.  Ibid.,  190. 
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constituting  of  an  historical  object  io  an  act  of  intuitive 

and  not  of  rational  thought.    Historians  proceed  not  lo^iicall 

"but  analogically.     The  basic  factox  is  the  individual  person 

who  receives  at  the  nand  o;  TroeltBch  inadequate  attention. 

The  individual  person  is  th©  basis  for  all  historical  analogy 

In  the  second  place  Sinneinheit  has  a  two-fold  meaning; 

it  can  be  used  nominal  is  tically  and  realistically.     "Es  Icann 

sich       den  Sinn  eines  Wortes  handeln  oder  uia  den  Sinn  einer 

Sache."-^    Thus  when  Troeltsch  seems  to  equate  Sinn-  with  Wert 

einiieit  the  equation  is  arbitrary.     The  laeaning  is  expressed 

already  in  the  naaning  of  an  object,  e.       »         culture  of  tne 

Renaissa.nce  or  the  i'rencn  Revolution.     Though  these  concepts 

include  certain  values,  the  emx^iiasis  on  value  should  be  sejja- 

2 

rated  logically  from  raeanin^^.      Sspecially  ought  one  to  keep 

meaning  and  moral  value  distinct. 3    Thus  Hintze  says: 

Die  Kategorie  der  Individualitat ,  die  den 
historiscneii  G-ejenstand  koriDtituier t ,  ist 
rein  formal,  ein  blosser  Akt  der  anschau- 
licnen  Abstraktion  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  his- 
toriscnen  Lebens ;  sie  ist  nicht  inhaltlich 
durch  individuelle  Lebens-  oder  Kulturwerte 
bestimmt .4 

Wiiat  Beer.is  to  lie  beaind  these  roniarks  of  Hintze  is  the 
conviction  that  cultural  values  do  not  oelon^  to  tne  lo^iiic 
of  history,  but  to  its  philosopny.     Their  j^resence  in 
Troeltsch' s  logic  of  history  is  due  to  a  carry-over  of 

T.  Op.  cit.,  203. 

2.  Ibid. ,  204. 

3.  Ibid. ,  205. 

4.  Ibid. ,  206. 
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Rickert's  theory  of  value.     If  we  base  the  studj  oi  history 
upon  certain  "beliors  about  values,  we  bind  it  to  some  particu- 
lar -eltanschauun;'^.     Hintze  thinl:3  that  the  exclusion  Oi  TTert- 
einlieiten  fiom  Geschichtslo^ulc  v/ould  allow,  on  the  contrary, 
a  categorical  structure  of  history  which  does  not  assume  any 
particular  Tel tansciiauun: ; ,  bat  which  is  assir:ila,ble  to  dif- 
ferent philosophies.     Troeltscn's  vie'vV,  he  thinks,  tends  to  be 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  particular  metaphysics. 

Hintze  Iviis  raised  a  significant  and  difficait  ..robleri. 
His  objections,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  entirely  cogent. 
Logic,  to  be  sure,  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  any  definite 
theory  of  valuer,  and  axiology  can  indeed  be  distinguiiixied 
from  the  science  of  formal  logic.     And  yet  the  two  are  not  en- 
tirely disparate.    Hickert's  dictujTi,  "Die  Logik  ist  die  Moral 
des  Denkena,"  is  nore  than  i.igurative.     The  ^.rimacy  of  the 
practical  reason  reaches  down  into  the  roots  of  logical  theory 
itself,  and  the  noninalistic  use  of  3inneinueit ,  ior  which 
Hintze  pleads,  lias  already  been  j^rovided  for  in  Troeltsc.^'s 
conception  of  Vertretu^ig.     The  logic  of  history,  if  it  is  ade- 
quately to  account  for  the  distinctive  qualities  ol  historical 
events,  like  wholes  of  raeaning  and  value,  must  be  more  than 
purely  fomal,  i.  e.  ,  Aristotelian.     History  requires  a  logic 
of  wholes  v/hich  deals  as  well  vdth  material  as  with  formal 
truth.     Since  meanings  and  values  are  enjirical  facts  of  his- 
tory, the  philosophy  of  history  cannot  be  divorced  from  all 
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considerations  of  eociology  and  ethics;  rather  it  must  give 
a  coherent  account  oi  them, 

Hintze's  position,  that  the  logic  and  epieteraolo^  of 
historical  science  are  distinguishable  froiu  metaphysics,  is 
correct.     Troeltsch  does  not  keep  tiiese  distinctions  clearly 
before  him.     It  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  epistemologies 
have  specific  iniplications  for  metaphj- sics ,  e.       ,  neorealism 
and  absolute  idealism.     A  correct  epistemological  considera- 
tion of  values  may  involve  certain  implications  for  metaphysic 
The  fear  of  metaphj,  sics  should  not,  hov/ever ,  obscure  oar  rec-.j; 
nition  of  the  signif ica^nce  of  values.     To  delete  all  investi- 
gations 01  values  fro.-ri  a  study  of  Individual  Totalities  would 
mean  the  exclusion  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  his- 
torical events. 

Teleology  iunctions  significantly  in  history,    i^any  of 
the  psychical  aspects  oi  historical  causation  are  purposive. 
Motives  cannot  be  ignored.     One  v;ould  violate  the  very  data  of 
history  to  abstract  all  value  from  the  considerations  of  that 
data.     Troeltsch' s  position,  tiien,  tiiiit  Sin;^-  Oder  Tertoin- 
heiten  are  found  not  only  in  single  individuals  but  are  imma- 
nent principles  in  Individual  Totalities,  seems  to  be  sound. 
As  Troeltsch  says  in  ACR, 

Die  Kulturinhalte  des  Staates,  der  Gesell- 
schaft,  der  Kunst,  der  v/isseiiscaaf t  be- 
deutet  freilich  s^ixitlich  objective ,  an 
sich  gtiltige  Werte  und  Ideen,  die  nicht 
aus  den  natClrlichen  subjektiveii  Be^iiehren 
hervor gehen,  sondern  ihin  eine  neue  hO-.ere 
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Welt  er5l3 nen. 


IV.    Coouon-Spir it ,  Gemeimeist 

The  next  problem  to  confront  us  in  an  Individual  Totality 

is  tiie  relation  Taetv.een  society  and  the  individual,  between 

tae  objective  and  the  subjective  spirit,  bet^/een  the  Gemein- 

fceist  and  the  individual  persons.     This,  say^  Troeltscn,  is 

the  ha.rdest  problem  of  historical  science.     It  has  analogies 

in  biology  and  psychology. 

^ie  ill  biologisciien  Organismus  der  Geca^iit- 
kflrper  und  die  einzelnen  Zellen,  viia  lia 
persOnliCiien  Seelenleben  die  Per sflnlicrilceit 
und  die  psychischen  Einzelelemente  ein 
spann-ongsr eiches  Verhf^.ltnis  darbiete.i,  i.;o 
ist  das  erst  recht  in  der  historisciien  To- 
talitat  der  Fall. 2 

This  relation    says  Troeltsch,  presents  an  insoluble  antinomy, 

but  it  is  nevertheless  a  ...riiaary  phenomenon       liistory  (ein 

Urphanoraen) .     It  is  universal  in  its  application  and  presence. 

Es  beschranlct  sich  nicht  aui  Staaten, 
VOlker  und  Uationen,  sondern  umfasst  auch 
die  lososten  rein  gedaiiiclichen  oder  ge- 
ifliilsmassigen  Verbindung,  genau  so  wie 
der  Begriff  der  individuellen  Totalitftt 
selbst,  der  damit  nor  in  sein  inner es 
Geftlge  verfolgt  wird.^ 

In  considering  this  probleiri  t'jo  fallacies  must  be  avoided. 

The  first  is  to  explain  the  Gemein^^eist  as  a  collection  or 

product  of  previously  isolated  individucol  consciousnesses  which 

come  into  accidental  int^jrcourse  \7itii  one  another.     The  second 


1.  ACR,  74. 

2.  GS,   III,  44. 

3.  Loc.  cit. 
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is  to  explain  Inc  Gemein;:eist  na      mystical  entity  abstrticted 
from  all  individual  consciousness.     To  do  so  v/oald  mean  "ein 
niciit  scnon  zu-:^leic>i  jxemdes  BeiTusstsein  in  sich  trn.,^endes 
EinzelbevAiBstsein  and  ein  iiicnt  aus  und  in  Indiviaaen  be- 
steiiendes  and  sicii  laildei^s  Gresaiutbevrasstsein.        Taus  a  Coii- 
mon  Spirit  is  not  a  mystical  entity  which  night  exist  inde- 
pendL;ntly  of  persons.     And  yet,  the  concept  saves  us  frora 
thinking  of  society  as  merely  the  accidental  interaction  of 
individuals.     It  teacneb  us  that  society  is  a  real  vrhole.  Tae 
Gemeini-^eist  is  a  primary  pnenomenon,  ein  Ur phanosiien. 

This  phenomenon  constituted  an  im_  ortant  ^jroblera  for  He- 
gel, whose  treatment  oi  tne  Objective  3j..irit  may  throw  some 
light  upon  Troeltsch's  discussion.     In  IIegel*s  philosopny  the 
world  ol  spiritual  institutions  is  the  realm  of  tne  Objective 
Spirit.     The  la;/,  morality,  and  the  state  are  such  spiritual 
institutions.     They  are  objective  ana  are  just  as  much  out. yard 
objects  as  a  stone  or  a  star.     Hov/ever,  they  are  also  identi- 
cal with  the  ego  to  which  tney  are  tiius  external.     Stace  says, 

They  are  nothing  bat  the  obj ectif ication  of 
my  single  self,  oi  me  as  a  peculiar  individual 
with  my  xjersonal  eccentricities  and  capricec. 
But  they  are  the  obj ectif ication  oi  my  uni- 
versal self,  my  reason,  of  wimt  I  have  in  com- 
mon \7ith  all  nujuanity,  aiid  of  the  universal 
spirit  of  man.     l<'or  example,  the  lav/s  of  the 
state  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  merely 
the  embodiment  of  the  whims,  tne  prejudices, 

r;     GS.  Ill,  45. 
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or  txie  interests,  ol  any  individual  or  class. 
They  embody  tne  rational  and  universal  life 
of  tlie  conniunity .     These  inst itationti  are 
thus,  on  tae  one  nana,  objective  and  outward, 
and,  on  the  other  liand,  tney  are  clearly 
spiritual,  for  they  are  the  manifestation  or 
mind,  int jlli,sence  ,  pur;,;3De.-^ 

Hegel's  treatment  of  Objective  Spirit^  includes  ethics,  poli- 
tics   nd  a  philosophy  of  law.     The  highest  expression  oi  unity 
bet\7een  the  Objective  Spirit  and  the  individual  person  is  in 
social  ethics,     \7itiiin  tne  scope  oi  social  ethics  there  are 
tiriree  main  lorms;  the  family,^  civil  society,^  and  the  state. ^ 
Hegel  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  objectivity  oi  customs, 
laws,  axid  institutiono ,  but  he  does  not  deal  adequately  with 
'  the  relationship  betv/een  the  individuc-l  and  the  objective 
whole  to   /hicii  he  belongs. 

In  Hegel,  as  Hartinann  says,  tne  Objective  Spirit  is  a 
being  of  a  higher  order  tiian  individual  persons,  a  universal 
spiritual  substance,  possessing  its  ovm  mode  of  being  and 
liie.     The  individual  spirits  are  related  to  it  as  accidents. 
Not  they,  but  it  in  them  is  the  significant  thing. 

Die  Individuen  sind  nur  unvollstandige 
AusprSgungen  seines  7/esens.     Sie  be- 
stehen  nie  ausserhalb  seiner,  sind  ganz 
getragen  von  ihin.     Sie  ]:ttnnen  sich  vj-ohl 
verblendet  von  ihm  'abscheiden ' ,  aber 
der  *abgeschiedene  Geist*  ist  todge- 
weiht . ° 

T.     The  Philosot^hy  Qf"~He^IeI  (POH)  ,  pp.  322-323. 

2.  EPW.  #484if". 

3.  Ibid.  ,  y;^518ff . 

4.  Ibid..  #523ff. 

5.  Ibid. ,  #535fr. 

6.  r-GS,  6. 
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This  view  may  seen  to  be  one-sided  and  extreme;  and  yet 
Hegel's  constant  insistence  that  the  essential  truth  oi  the 
^  individual  is  the  state,  and  ttnit  tne  state  is  simply  an's 

true  self,  i.  e.,  his  universality  objectilied,  seei..s  to 
bear  this  out. 

Kartmann's  ovm  viev/  is  essentially  diilerent  from  Hegel's 
on  the  crucial  point  of  the  relation  betv/een  the  Comrion  Spir- 
it and  the  individual  spirits.     His  viev;  is  similar  to  that 
oi'  Troeltscii  and  can  be  set  down  in  aever-.l  propositions; 

(1)  Geiormter  Gemeingeist  ist  nicht  Inbe- 
griff  individueller  Geicter,  obaciion  er  auf 
deren  Geraeinschai t  beraht. 

(2)  Die  Be\7egunj  des  Geneingeistes  in  der 
Geschichte  ist  nicht  Gesr-jntneit  ^.rivater 
geistiger  Beuei^theit ,  ob£;leich  sie  diese 
als  "nileinente  enthSllt. 

(3)  Die  DynaiAik  gcBchichtlichen  Geistesle- 
bens  ist  nicht  einfacn  ein  Getrieberisein , 
v/eder  durch  IJinstftnde  allein  noch  durch  in- 
dividuelles  Bedttrinis  und  Initiative  allein, 
obgleich  beides  jederzeit  'vvirl-zsarie  i'aktoren 
sind.     Sondern ,  in  jeder  dieser  .Hinsichten 
ist  das  Ganze  ebensoselir  vor  v/ie  nach  dem 
Telle,  ist  Bedingendes  und  Bedingtes  zu- 
gleich,  besteht  nie  anders  als  in  and  pit 
den  Teilr -jmenten.     So  gibt  es  den  Gesa^ut- 
geist  stets  nur  'mit'  der  Person,  das  ge~ 
schichtliche  Schicksal  nor  »mit'  deii  perisSn- 
lichen  Schicksal,  die  geschichtlich  bewojen- 
de  Iv^acht  nur  'mit'  der  individuellen  Initi- 
ative. 1 

In  all  of  this,  however,  the  Gemeinf^eist  is  an  object  of  a 
different  order  a^ici  existence  from  tiiat  oi  tne  Hegelian  Ob- 
1^  jective  Sx)irit  and  from  personal  consciousness. 


1.     PGS,  250-259. 
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(1)  Ss  sibt  woiil  eiii  jiewusstsein  cles  ob- 
jektiven  Gciates,  aber  es  ist  kein  -itiacreti 
Gemeinbewasstsein  ueber  dem  der  Individuen. 

(2)  Das  Bevrasstsein  des  objektiven  Geisteo 
beateiit  nicht  in  ihii,  sondern  in  una,  den 
Sinzelper sonen.     Der  objective  Geist  hat 
sein  Selbstbewuastaein  nicht  in  sicii,  son- 
dern  in  uns. 

(3)  Da  das  Bewuastaein  des  Individuui.is  ihin 
inlialtlicli  inadaouat  iat,  so  iiat  er  sein 
voiles  oelbstbeY/aastaein  weder  in  sicii 
noch  in  uns.     jSs  gilPt  keii^  adSquates  Be- 
vraaatsein  dea  objektiven  Geistes.    Es  ist 
sein  inneres  bCiiickoal,  wedex  direct  n 
aicli  selber  noon  mittolbar  in  uns  ein  Ber- 
wusstsein  seiner  selbst  liaben  zu  kOnneii. 

Troeltsch's  viev/  is  not  unlike  tne  (general  outline  of 

i  t    '  ■  ^ 

Hartn:--:",: '  V  tiiOi'  .....ve  just  ^.resented.  Neverthe- 

less, Troeltsch  doeo  not  carefully  define  Coinnon  Spirit.  lie 
says,  in  fp.ct,  thqt  it  is  a  ms.tter  of  coiiparative  indifier- 
c^xC  j  .:.o     s..  .,,  a  .-,  iaeo  an^^  ^^.ji  it  conce^.tually .     One  nay 

conceive  01  it  somewliat  mystically  as  certain  German  Rorianti- 
cists  did,   i.  e.  ,  ;,3  a  coimrion  spiritual  substance  pervading 
the  indivil       .  3onceive  it,  roaultant 

Ox  typical  fundainental  iiQpuises,  tne  intellectual  and  the  emo 
tion=?.l.  Schleien iacher  tr-iced  it  to  an  oscillation  of  reason 
betv/ciCii  the  inpulse  b  ;ntity  and  that  to.;,  ici.^  ..iff eren 

tiation.  Gabriel  Tarde  tracea  it  to  inter-individual  adapta- 
tions and  imitations,  to  tlie  realisation  of  Individual  initi- 
atives, yintilly ,  v/e  mij  oy^i^lain  it,  Y/ith  tne  aiu  0..  an  anal- 
o.gy  from  biology,  by  a  kind  of  organic  vital  unity  and  correla 
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tion  of  tne  group.     What  intcrti^ts  TroeltaciTi  nost       not  the 
explanation,  but  the  fact  of  the  Coriirnon  Spirit.     Certain  fea- 
tures of  it  :Te  clear,  hovevcr. 

(1)  Tne  variety  of  t^.e  socijio^ical  structures  of  the 
successive  typical  cultural  periods  must  not  be  exag/^ero-tecl. 
In  the  e  ochs  of  maturity  population,  intercourse,  and  teca- 
nical  skill  increase,  and  groups  are  mucn  i;.ore  firmly  based  on 
conscious  and  purposive  a^greei-ient 

(2)  Certain  periods  of  nistory,  lil:c  tne  Middle  A^ec,  aftej 
not  so  instinctive  and  spontaneous        some  believe.     And  yet 
the  epochs  of  maturity  are  rich  in  comir^on  moods,  hypotheses, 
and  conventions;  filled  'vith  va>*ue  mass-impulses  o-nd  tyrannical 
dogmas;  little  guided,  on  the  v/hole,  by  rational  purpose,  but 
driven  by  passion  and  feelin^^.     Conversely,  a  great  leveling 
takes  place  tiirou^h  law,  intercourse,  and  education.  Troeltsch 
looked  upon  the  United  States  as  a  paradise  of  public  opinion.^ 

(3)  A  ComiTion  Spirit  is  a  super  individualism  'jrithout  which 
no  strong  ajid  hardy  ethical  direction  of  the  strea^n  of  life  is 
possible,     Ho^vever,  monistic  conceptions  oi  Common  bpirit  are 
a  lanta.stic  delusion. 


There  never  has  been  any  Common  Spirit  but 
that  01  a  eroup,  lajnily,  race,  class,  profes- 
sion, school,  or  sect,  and  even  the  C  lurch's 

atteiapt  to  comprehend  all  tnese  under  a  sii\jle 
dome  remained  a  v/ork  of  force  and  diplomacy, 


1. 

2. 
3. 


CT,  114;  cf.  DHSU,  49-50. 
Ibid.,  114-115. 
Ibid. ,  115-116. 
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a  faith  and  a  dream,  contradicted  in  tne 
actual  life  of  the  times  "by  the  eternal  strife 
of  ideas  aiid  interests. -'■ 


(4)  The  present  may  have  a  universal  spirit,  v/hich  can 
only  be  seen,  however,  in  coiriijlete  detac/uaent ,  "by  3trai'i£:ers 
and  those  who  will  cone  after  as.     Kosu  of  our  lives,  says 
Tioeltscii,  are  lived  not  in  a  monistic,  horao^eneous  circle,  but 
in  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
ethical  Coraiaon  Si:irit.^ 

(5)  The  Common  S^jirits  have  each  a  different  intellectual 
content.     This  is  like  point  three.     "It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  tnem  all  as  one  commuiiity,  and  then  to 
credit  this  community  ideally  with  a  cowiiion  intellectual  con- 
tent."^   Each  Comi::on  S^.irit  is  like  concentric  circles  v/hich 
touc|i  other  circles.     One  must  not  elevate  any  one  of  tnen 
monistically  into  a  univers.vl  basis  or  an  all-determining 
accent. 


It  is  always  a  matter  oi  universal  disvalue  when  one  oi  the 
smaller  and  less  important  Conimon  Spirits  is  elevated  to  a  po- 
sition of  monistic  control  over  men's  lives.     Thus  Troeltsch 
viev/ed  with  alarm  the  contemporary  spirit  oi  nationalism.  He 


One  can  only  demand  for  the  most  universal 
community,  T7hich  is  that  oi  Hum  nity ,  a  mu 
tual  understanding  and  tolerance,  and  a 
feeling  of  fundamental  human  obligation, 
without  any  definite  content."^ 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


CT,  117-113 
Ibid. ,  118. 
Ibid.,  119. 
Ibid. ,  121. 
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called  it  "the  raost  dangerous  monistic  exag^jeration  oi'  tiie 
idea  of  a  Comiaon  Spirit.""^    A  comiion  dome  under  v/hic/i  to 
unite  all  Corii.on  Si-irits  is  to  be  found  only  in  some  inetci- 
physical  and  religious  element.    3ut  tnib  can  todi^y,  sa^s 
TroeltGCh,  not  be  done  "by  the  churcn.     It  must  ue  accomplished 
in  sov;.e  other  v/ay.^ 

(7)  The  category  of  the  Coraraon  Spirit  hecoraes,  in 
Troeltsch's  hands,  more  than  a  descriptive  concept  oi  the 
inner  nature  of  an  Individual  Totality.     He  makes  it  also  a 
normative  category.      jre  relates  it  intimtely  to  the  jjroblem 
of  cultural  syntheses  v/hich  we  shall  discuss  below,  and  to 
the  whole  field  of  metaphysics.'^    Thus  tne  Cor-LMon  Spirit  has 
become  not  merely  a  logical  and  epistemological  ijroblem,  but 
a  metaphysical  one  and  serves  an  ethical  and  practic;-l  lunc- 
tion.     The  historian  thus  not  only  contemplates  history,  but 
makes  it. 

This  whole  discussion  has  ^'iven  us  a  genersil  idea,  of 
what  is  nepjnt  by  G-eaeinf- eist .  but  no  solution  has  been  given 
of  the  problem  'v7hich  Troeltsch  raises  concerninj^  the  relation 
between  GemeinisCist  and  Ein2el/':ei3t .     He  seems  to  have  taken 
this  problem  out  of  the  field  oi   the  lo^jic  of  history  :ind 
placed  it  in  the  reali--  of  ethics  and  of  cultural  value  ,  in 
the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  meet  it  again. 

rr    CT,  3j22. 

2.  Ibid.,  123-124.     On  religion  and  cultural  values  see 
belov;  ehapter  V. 

3.  Ibid. ,  124-125. 

4.  See  below  Cha.pter  V. 
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V.    Unconscious,  das  Unbev/uaste 
In  order  to  grasp  adequately  the  function  oi  Gemeinneist 
Troeltscli  introduces  another  conceit,  der  Be.;rifi  des  Unbe- 
wussten.^    The  Comnon  Spirit  presupposes  an  unconscious  ele- 
ment or  factor.    Man  is  not  conscious  of  the  Hu^y  thousand 
things  tiiat  i^o  to  make  up  the  Coiamon  Spirit.     The  individual 
himself  has  nie.ny  presuppositions,  instincts,  and  inpulses  of 
which  iie  is  unconscious  or  only  iialf  conscious.     This  mass  of 
unconscious  elements  is  so  threat  that  the  lully  conscious  ac- 
tions of  man  are  really  cxce^jtional .     An  understanding  ol  the 
unconscious  factors  in  history  differentiates  the  conce.i-tion 
of  the  development  of  the  Individual  Totality  from  any  mere 
pragmatic  or  reflective  study.    Moreover,  the  Unconscious  as 
applied  to  history  must  not  be  confused  with  its  use  in  i;sy- 
cnology . 

Denn  es  ist  nicht  der  schv/ierige  Begriff 
des  psychologischen  Unbe^ussten,  sondern 
die  tausendfach  von  der  Ilistorie  bestati^^te 
Tatsache,  dass  unsere  Handlun;;^eii,  Geftlhie, 
Instinkte,  Strebungen  und  jlntschlttsse  viel 
mehr  Vorciussetzungen  in  sich  tragen  als  v/ir 
wissen  und  eine  viel  ;^rOssere  Oder  ^anz  an- 
dere  Bedeutung  ftir  das  Ganze  and  die  Dauer 
haben,  als  uns  selbst  bewupst  war.    3s  ist 
nicht  Bev7USL.tlosiijjtveit ,  sondern  Ueberschies- 
sen  des  Gehaltes  ueber  das  aktuell  Bewusste 
und  Zurttckj^ ehen  des  Bewussten  in  unbekannte 
Tiefen,  die  sicn  erst  den  die  g;  nzen  Aus- 
iyirk"antj;en  ueber schauenden  Historiker  an- 
n?u-iernd  oflenbaren  und  iiun  imi-ier  neue  Fragen 
jstellen.2 


1.  GS,  III,  46. 

2.  Ibid.,  47. 
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The  unconscioas  operation  oi  historical  factors  lh  si^j- 
ni:!  icant  just  becf^use  it  is  unconscious.     Only  after  the  con- 
cla.-ij..  01  a  long  i-erio..  o-  history  can  one  oi'ten  detect  the 
moveir.ent  and  development  oi  certain  processes  and  forces 
which  were  previously  hidden  frora  viev/.     The  relationship  of 
the  indiviua:„i  to  the  Com:  on-Spirit  heco^xes  clearer  in  many 
instances  after  sorie  previously  unknown  connection  nas  oeen 
carefully  traced  through  the  flow  oi  historical  events. 
Troeltsch  has  emphacized  an  important  factor  here.     As  illustra- 
tions of  this  point  we  nay  cite  Tferx's  economic  interpretation 
of  history  wherein  sit^nificant  social  relationships  are  brought 
to  lii^ht  of  ■';7hich  the  participants  haa  i.o  u  t.ic;  islightcst  con- 
sciousness.    The  significant  wori:  of  Llax  rt'eber  on  the  Protes- 
tant Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalisn  also  Dears  this  out. 
VI.     Cre..tivity,  das  SchQ    or  ioCx..e 

Another  iraportant  aspect  of  the  liie  of  the  Individual 
Totality  is  the  spontaneity,  ori^^inality ,  and  creativity  of  the 
individual  i-erso..  ,.it^U.-  t.ie  .viiole.     Creativity  is  located  only 
in  personality.    All  individuals  are  imbedded  in      su^-er individ- 
ual settin^'i;  from  which  they  draw  their  traditions,  their  social 
life,  and  other  hcrita^ei).     2ut  after  one  n'-s  analyzed  tiie  so- 
cial structure  and  the  total  environment  of  the  individual  there 
remp.ins  a  Moment  of  9ri -finality  -.vhich  ir;  unexplainablo .  This 
personal  Originality  nas  a.  revolutionary  ana  determinative  ef- 
1  ect  u^on  the  whole,  which  is  creative.     Tlius  novelty  emerges. 
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The  decisive  role  of  tne  Ue-7,  however,  is  not  purely  iiiclivid- 
ualistic  .     It  coiiGtituteb  a  creative  synthesi;-,  .    uCii  expresses 
itselJ   in  a:,;iiitual  powers  such  cis  the  great  nen  oi'  history 
illustrate . 

The  conce,-tion  oi  das  Sc.^ci^. ler iscic  lo  clecirly  o.pj.oijed 
to  the  causal  principle  of  equivalence  in  natural  science. 
Troeltscn  holds  that  for  nistorical  enquiry  the  logical  con- 
ceptions must  be  eniart:;ed  to  include  an  ap^^arently  irrational 
factor.     Bergson  has  done  this  by  making  the  logic  of  creative 
evolution  normative,  and  has  considered  the  physical  world  as 
a  henuiabing  oi  life  which  deriiands  a  corresponding  henurabing 
of  logic.     In  this  contention  Bergson  goes  too  far,  but  his 
suggestion  is  significant.^    Troeltscii  iw  rignt  in  seeking  the 
creative  forces  o:^  iriistory  in  the  deptns  oi  individual  per- 
sonality.    His  position  on  this  point  is  closely  related  to 
the  theories  of  Leibniz,  Lotze,  and  Kickert. 

VII.     Indeteri-inisirt,  j^^eiheit  im  Tillkttr sinne 

Included  in  this  conception  of  creativity  is  a  furtner 
concept,  ?rcineit  im  Willktlrsime.     Troeltsch  describes  it  as 
f  ollov/s : 

Ss  kann  nur  bedeuten,  dass  in  dein  Kfunpf  der 
aufstrebenden  originalen  und  schBpf ex ischen 
Tendenzen,  ueber  der  en  Herkunft  keine  x-yeitere 
Erkenntnis  mOglich  ist,  mit  den  vorangehenden 
See lenvor gftngen  und  Tendenzen  sowie  rait  den 
ungeijenden  Bedingungen  die  Starke  des  i:euen 

GS,   III,  43-49. 
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alshan^ig  ist  von  seiner  Selbstzuaaimaenfas- 
sun^j  und  Selbs tdui ciisetzung,  von  seinen 
AnsciTjellen  zu  der  starker  en  Faclit  in  den 
Yoii^&.n^en  neQerie-;un^  und  Selbs f be sinnu..G» 
von  seiner  En tsche idling  ffllr  sich  gegen  alle 
abdrftngenden  KrS-f  te .  ^ 

According  to  this  concei.tion  nistory  is  unpredicta.ble  and  any 
thought  of  universal  la,w,  be  it  naturalistic  or  dialectic, 
impossible.     The  primordial  depths  of  character  out  oi"  which 
the  freest  and  most  autonomous  actions  arise,  cannot  be  con- 
structed or  deduced  from  anything  else,  but  can  only  be  known 
or  inferred  v/ith  reference  to  huirtan  ciction.     This  charoJLtero~ 
lOfUsche  Bestiiorntheit  is  not  a  mystical  and  completed  thing 
or  intelligible  Ding  an  s i ch . but  "etwas  ini  Begehren,  Denken, 
und  Entscheiden  sich  selbut  Erzeugendes ,  die  Selbsterzeugung 
der  PersOnliciiiieit ,  die  Peryftnlichlieit  nur  in  dera  Masse  ist, 
als  sie  aus  dem  Zusajinienstroni  der  Ideen  und  Motive  sich  selbst 
hervorbringt .  '"^ 

Here,  then,  is  creative  pulsating  personality  acting 
within  a  whole.     Personality  is  fundaiTiental  in  history. 

Alle  historiscnen  GesetzeszusartLmenh.'f.nge 
und  Sinnzusaim  .enhftnge  mftssen  so  gefasst 
werden,  dass  innerhalb  ihrer  diese  Selbst- 
erzeugung der  PereOnliciTLkeit  aus  den 
dr^.n  eiiden  r?*,chten  herauD  riQijlich  wird. 

Personality  is  tiio  uearer  oj.  the  uomirion-Spir it ,  and  the  ulti- 
mately decisive  idea  in  history.     It  is  free  and  indeterrainate. 


1 .  GS ,   XIX,  5C . 

2.  Ibid. ,  50-51. 

3.  Ibid. ,  51. 
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The  freedom  of  ^./ersonality  is  not  only  -Jillkar  "but  it  is 
also  sulDject  to  Zul'all.     Zufall ,  or  chance,  neans  the,t  the 
eventc  of  iiistory  have  no  Gin£;le  coriL^on  root.     All  aixtures 
of  cultures,  all  conflicts,  renaissances,  and  revolutions  are 
of  this  kinci.     There  are  also  conflicts  of  3innein}ieiten  v/ith 
wholes  of  natural  causes  y/hicn  seen  to  have  no  coinrion  ground. 
Under  this  conception  of  Zui'all  nust  "be  listed  also  the  rise 
of  strong  talents  in  huMan  "beings,  fsjaines,  epidemics,  and 
cha^nges  in  climate  which  disturb  tsrhole  cultures  and  civiliza- 
tions.    Then,  there  are  accidents  like  finding  gold,  the  co- 
....jidence  of  bad  crops  •'.Tith  overpopulation,  and  the  xalli.-o 
of  a  tile  upon  the  head  of  a  passerby.     Such  contingent  ele- 
ments play  a  large  role  in  historicnl  processes.^ 

All  of  these  events  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
unitary  or  steady  movement  in  history.     There  are  monotonous 
ages  like  prehistoric  times  and  tiiere  are  chaotic  eras  where 
all  cultural  content  is  in  conflict  :..n^  no  fundamental  tenden- 
cy is  present,  a,3  in  the  late  periods  of  antiquity  and  perhaps 
as  at  present.     At  such  times,  great  and  sif-nif icsjit  Sinnto- 
talitftten  are  la.. icquent  and  their  unitarj'  bj-ooi.  is  short- 
lived.    One  must,  accordingly,  recognize  the  lack  of  unity  of 

2 

certain  st.  etches  of  historical  time. 

7/e  have  no;Y  described  some  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 


1.  GS,  III,  51. 

2.  Ibid,,  52. 


Individual  Totp.lity.     Troeltsch  has  correctly  insiated  that 
the  Individual  Totality  exists  not  in  the  subjective  realm  of 
man's  nind  "but  has  a  real  objective  status.     To  borrow  a  term 
from  contemporary  psycholog:,'  we  nay  say  that  history  ^^resents 
real  Gestalten.     These  Gestalten  exhibit  the  sevoro-l  charac- 
teristics which  Troeltsch  hr-s  ascribed  to  the^:  "TJrsprtlnclich- 
keit  uiid  Sinmaliskeit,  Vertretun^.  ^?ert-  oder  isinneinheit , 
(remeini^eist ,  daa  iTnbe^Tuaote ,  das  SchOpf erische ,  und  Ij'reiiieit 
in  Willkftrsinne . "    The  creative  and  spontaneous  source  of  his- 
tory is  found  ultimately  in  the  individual  xJersonality.  Crea- 
tion, of  course,  is  no  absolute  creation  anon^  finite  crea- 
tures vrho  energe  f :  on  the  atreojii  of  life  and  of  consciousness, 
but  a  creation  which  talces  place  in  obedience  to  an  imperative 
ou^:ht  which  emancipates  the  self  from  r.iere  natural  and  acci- 
dental determination.     Personality  finds  its  true  home  in  the 
Historical  Totality  or  corporate  personality  in  which  it  lives 

Besides  combinin,;:  so  many  aspects  of  structure  and  cre- 
ativity, the  Individual  Totality  also  participates  in  a  con- 
stant flux  of  development,  for  the  stream  of  history  hurries 
ever  onward.     Troeltsch  believes  tha.t  this  developnental 
Xjrocess  msjiifests  a  distinctive  lo^ic  of  its  own  which  v/e  must 
examine  before  we  can  have  a  total  view  of  the  nature  of  his- 
torical wholes. 


1.     Cf.  below  Chapter  V. 
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CHAPTEE  FOUR 
The  Lo^ic  of  Historical  Developnent 
I.    Preliminary  Definition  of  DevelopL.ent 
Troeltacn  iiOlda  that  the  Individual  Totalities  are  in  a 
constsint  process  of  develop. /wiit.'^    The  terii  developnicnt ,  hov;- 
ever,  is  ara"biguous  and  demandc  f-orther  explanation  and  defini- 
tion.    Considered  historically  as  a  dynajiiic  principle  it  is  a 

modern  conception.     In  ancient  philosophy  it  received  little 

2 

or  no  recognition.      Giiristiauity  also  did  not  rega-rd  the  unity 
and  purpose  of  life  as  OTOu,jht  throu{jh  the  powers  iirxianent  in 
historical  process,  "but  conceived  of  the  force  as  coming  from 
without.^    Even  as  late  as  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  \7hen 
mathematical  and  scientific  inqLiiries  had  turned  thour:ht  into 
new  cnannels,  physical  chuh^qq  v/ere  conceived  as  suoordinatc  to 
absolute  and  irranutable  laws  or  trutn      It  ytq.e  not  until  the 
time  of  Huiie  and  Kant  that  confidence  in  such  absolutes  was 
shaken . 

Froci  the  late  13th  Century  until  the  present,  nov/ever,  the 
idea  of  dcveloprient  in  so:  e  form  or  other,  toti;ether  with  the 
genetic  method,  rias  become  supreme  in  scientilic  investit;sa- 
tlon.     "Die  genetische  Methode  Qilt  als  das  Selbstverstand- 

T,     GS,   II,  G92. 

2.  Troeltsch  fre.iuently  overlooks  Heraclitus,  but  see 
GS,  III,  184. 

3.  Ibid. ,   II,  296-297. 
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lichste  des  Selbstverst "ndlichen . This  principle  is  not  a, 
oimple  one  and  ha.s  various  meanini:is.     ')Ilien  applied  to  the  con- 
ception of  l^einti,  it  maizes  obsoloGcent  any  existence  external 
to  'becoiainii.    Being  must  be  understood  in  the  "Lebendigkeit 
seiner  Bewegung."'^    Tnen  applied  to  the  conception  of  time  it 
results  in  the  idea  of  real  duration.    Wiien  applied  to  histor- 
ical Christianity,  it  conflicts  v/ith  tue  orthodox  conceptions 
of  revelation.^    On  the  same  basis  it  rules  out  any  absolute 
ajid  iininutable  truth.     It  tends,  furtheririore ,  to  maice  any  so- 
called  peak  of  developiiient  in  history  a  mere  transitional  form 
and  not  an  absolute  value.    Another  characteristic  tendency  of 
tne  evolutionary  approach  is  its  interest  in  the  here  p.nd  no^-7, 
and  a  corresponding  rejection  of  other -v/orldliness.     In  the 
sciences  the  principle  of  develoiJiiient  is  reflected  in  the  Kant- 
Laplace  theory  of  the  heavens,  in  the  growing  interest  in  his- 
torical research,  and  in  biology. In  philosophy  Herder, 
Goethe,  Hegel,  and  the  Positivists  employed  it,  though  in  dif- 
ferent vvays. 

This  range  in  meaning  and  usage  shows  that  the  term  devel- 
opment as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  history  requires  specif- 
ic definition.     Troeltsch  remarks: 

So  ist  erkiarlich  dass  unter  dem  Narnen 
derselben  Theorie  und  Methode  doch  geinz 
verschiedenartige  und  "ddexs^rechende 
Betrachtungeweisen  nervortreten.  Die 


1.  GS,   II,  298. 

2.  Ibid. ,  298. 

3.  Ibid. ,  300-302. 

4.  Ibid. ,  304-308. 
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Anschauuns  einer  inner en  orcanisch  gestal- 

tenden  Triebkrait  der  Gott-Jiatur  odcx  des 
absoluten  Geistes  and  diese  These  einer 
nur  von  aussen  .lerein,  letztlicJ:!  darcn  den 
Zufall  "bestiirimten  Auslese,  die  trostlose 
Ergebunc  in  einen  sinn-  und  ziellosen  fort- 
wflhrenden  Wechsel ,  in  der.  niciits  besteht 
als  dao  Gesets  des  Techsels,  und  der  oy 
tii-iistische  Glaube  an  ein  letztes  Volkom- 
laenheitsziel ,  in  v;elciieri  das  Ma^^liche  er- 
reicht  sein  wird;  der  Aprior isrius  einer 
alles  Tirlcliciie  nur  in  der  ~iYolution  fas- 
senden  Theorie  and  der  Snioirisnus  einer  von 
Fall  zu  Pall  einsetzenden  Beobaciitu::^  des 
Fortschrittes  von  niederem  zu  hfJheren  Bil- 
dun^;;;  alles  da,s  liegt  in  den  Be^^rif^  der 
Sntwicklung  verborgen  und  koinmt  je  nach  Be- 
dflr fills  zum  Ausdruci:.     Diese  Fethode  ist 
nur  ein  Beispiel  mehr  dafflr,  dass  Tfetnoden 
unendlich  fruchtbar  und  grundle^eiid  l"<ir  den 
ganzen  Charakter  einer  wissenschaftlichen 
B^iocne  und  doch  in  ihrem  We  sen  und  iiirer 
Tra^^r^eite  Slussert  unklar  sein  kflnnen. 

Prom  the  above  we  ms^y  conclude  that  if  the  principle  of 
development  is  to  be  apxjlied  to  history  and  is  to  serve  as  a 
deterraining  factor  in  our  understandinc  of  Individual  Totali- 
ties, we  must  carefully  define  vrhat  we  mean  by  it  and  distin- 
guish it  fron  its  other  uses.     The  problein  of  this  chapter,  ac- 
cordi2igly,  is  to  make  clear  what  Troeltscn  meajis  by  develoijment 
a,nd  to  investigate  epistemological  problems  involved  in  that 
conception.     The  first  t3.sk  is  to  distinguish  the  idea  from 
mere  physical  and  biological  evolution  and  from  the  idea  of 
progress.     The  second  task  is  to  criticize  some  of  the  conce;.- 
tions  of  development  in  tne  history  of  philosophy  in  order  the 
more  clearly  to  trace  Troelt3ch*s  ovm  vie^.?.     This  procedure  is 
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necessary  because  Troeltycii'e  o-^m  exposition  follows  that  meth- 
od and  because  his  own  views  are  intei'^/oven  sxiong  the  criti- 
cisms of  others.     Like  many  writers,  Troeltsch  is  much  clearer 
and  more  systematic  in  his  treatment  01  others  than  in  statins 
his  orni  position.    His  j.ihiiosopx,.^  01  nistory  tnas  lapses  ixe- 
quently  into  nistory  of  philosophy.    7/e  snail,  hov/ever ,  njt  re- 
viev7  here  tne  v/hole  rstnge  of  nis  Historical  criticisui,  but  shall 
select  those  chapters  v/hicn  seem  most  definitely  to  orini;^  out, 
positively  and  negatively,  his  own  beliefs.     In  our  presentation 
we  shall  follow  not  Troeltscn's  order,  v/hich  be,:^inD  v;itii  Riclcert 
and  tlien  proceeds  tiiroutih  Hegel,  Kai'x,  and  the  Positivists. 
Rather  we  shall  begin  with  Hegel,  and  then  discuss  in  turn  Marx, 
the  Positivists,  and  Rickext.     The  third  t.isk  of  the  chapter 
will  be  to  present  soBie  epistetioiogical  and  ruetapn^sical  con- 
siderations which  the  autnor  appends  to  his  aistorical  criti- 
cisms. 

A.    Development  and  Evolution 
In  his  article  on  •'Historiograpny "  Troeltsca  cufixj  s  t.iat 
the  principle  of  development  must  be  taken  in  its  purely  nis- 
torico-empirical  sense,  and  must  not  be  conlbonded  v/ith  tne 
idea  of  development  in  natural  science  or  -.7ith  tnat  fouiui  in 
metaphysics.     The  scientific  use  0:  the  term  io  distinguishable 
from  both  of  the  others.     It  signifies  the  ex  Ir^.nation  of  be- 
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coming  "by  the  addition  of  infinitesimal  mccnc-^-nical  charities.  In 


another  easay  he  says: 

Die  physische  Entwicklung  hanclelt  von  der 
Bilctunc  relativ  dauernder  and  ver-vickeltcr 
Sy Sterne  rauLalich-kOri^erlicher  Vorgan^^e  und 
misst  deren  HOhe  an  der  Ausbreitunti;  der 
Besiehangen;  die  toiolof^ischc  handelt  von  der 
Kontinuitat  der  Leoev/eijen  uud  r-iisst  die  HOne 
an  den  LGistunj;en  fftr  die  Gesundheit  und  Er- 
haltuiiii  der  Art;  die  ,.oycuolo«;isciie  handelt 
von  der  Bildung  zaaamstaenhangender ,  um  ein 
Leib-Ich  2rUi>pierter  Bewusstseinserschei- 
nan£^en  samt  den  unoewussten  Voraussetzungen 
und  oisst  die  H8he  an  ciciu  Masse,  in  -jelchen 
sie  bei  Tieren  und  Menscnen  als  Mechanisraas 
und  Apparat  ftlr  hShere  geistige  ifHiiigJ^ei  ten 
di enen  kann.2 

In  contradistinction  to  these  uses  of  the  terra,  historical 
development  denotes  the  progress  which  issues  from  the  essential 
element  oi  certain  psychical  efforts,  tne  wori.in^  oat  of  the 
consequences  that  are  latent  in  tne  earliest  "beginning's  Ox  an 
act.     It  denotes  furtherinore ,  the  dynaiaical  element  in  psy- 
chical forces  v/hicn  do  not  extiaust  themselves  in  a  single  act, 
but  which  tend  toward  fui  end,  a  developnent  akin  to  logical 
evolution.     Thus  religions  develop,  morals  develop,  philosopn- 
ical  ideas  develop.    Moreover,  development  is  exi^ibited  in.  the 
Character  of  individuals  and  peoples,  in  tne  forma  of  t^overn- 
nent,  and  in  econoiaic  conditioiis.     Hence  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  Historical  Totality,  for  vrherever  this  tende.icy  appears, 
it  constitutes  a  principle  tiiat  organizes  the  a^.'igregates ,  and 


1.  ERS,  VI,  720*     In  his  otner  writings  the  sharp  distinc- 
tion betv;een  the  empirical  and  metaphysical  conception 
of  development  is  not  so  rigorously  carried  out  as  here. 

2.  GS.  ITI.  222. 
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imijels  them  fror!!  within.-'' 

B.    Development  and  Pro^jiress 
Modern  thou,:2iit  lii  s  linked  the  ..rincipie  o£  developi^ient  not 
only  with  evolution  but  also  with  tiie  idea  01  proi^ress. 
Troeltsch  warns  us  that  the  conception  01  develoj^rient  ats  in- 
tern.i.l  propulsion  should  not  be  ovei  vorked.     It  clearly  does 
not  mean  infinite  progress.     In  every  pp.r ticuj-ir  case  develop- 
ment implies  only  a  single  concrete  1-  pulse  controlling  a  tiiven 
aggregate.-^     It  liianirests  itself  not  merely  in  the  fact  of  ad- 
vance, but  also  in  txie  liict  of  exhaustion. 

All  progressive  developiaents  work  also 
tOY/ard  regression,  so  c.s  to  make  roo^.:  ior 
fresn  movements.     The  conception  in  ques- 
tion n^is,   therefore,  nothing  to  do  7:1  th 
the  conception  of  an  unlimited  ajid  con- 
tinuous progress  found  in  the  philoso^.ny 
of  history.* 

The  idea  of  an  assuriied  progress  runs  counter  to  the  coxi- 
tingent  nature  of  historical  process  as  we  outlined  it  in  cimj.->- 
ter  one.     There  may  at  any  time  converge  a  series  ol  mutually 
independciit  causes  whic.       /  ^ortjier  and    .i^.^ixy      course  of 
development,  but  v/hich  may  iruotrate  and  comx-Jletely  arrest  it. 
There  ma-y  emerge  a  higher  and  better  syntiiesis,  bat  tiiis  is  not 
guar  nteed.     Tne  s^.nere  oi  contingency  includes  influences  of 
clim-ite,  atmosphere,  fertility,  geographical  position,  and  nat- 
ural 7/ealth.     It  also  embraces  pnysiological  events  such  as 

ma,  VI.  720. 
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deatns,  inbreeding,  mixture  of  races,  and  lood-supplxes . 
Troeltsch  also  reletiiates  to  this  si^nere  sacii  individual  quiai- 
ties  as  talent  and  ^ieniuB,  wiiicii  soiaetinies  occur  but  Sjjar  iiii,ly , 
sometimes,  iiowcver,  in  aiaazing  profusion.    All  of  these  con- 
tingent factors,  "both  conscious  and  unconscious,  affect  the 
development  of  the  Inaividual  Totalities."^ 


C.     The  ISTeed  of  a  Clear  Definition  of  Developnent 

Historical  developnent  is,  accordingly,  first  adequately 

apprehended  when  the  genetic  and  evolutionary  contributions  of 

the  natural  sciences  have  been  taJren  into  a,Gcount.    But  ;;hat 

marks  tne  chiiracteristic  features  of  the  iormer  is  the  capacity 

of  men  to  express  thenselves  in  S inn t o tal i tft t en .     It  is  this 

meaningiul  and  teleological  function  of  historical  ^yholes  wnich 

aiarks  the  essential  difference  betv/een  historical  development 

and  developnent  in  the  nature^l  sciences. 

Jedenialls  leiit  das  p^^ &i-^2,liach-Cii.a -ibcue 
Denizen  es  nahe ,  in  blossen  Reihenbildun^en 
und  Fausalzusarraenuelj'ir^en  von  ISinaelvorgang 
zu  Hinzelvorgang  zu  denlren,  wfthrend  a,lle 
v/eiteren  Stufen  in  Jer/eils  hOherem  Masse 
rnit  einer  Durchforraunc  nnd  Beherrschung 
dieser  Heihenbildunti  durch  piastische,  kon- 
tinuierlicli  sich  ausv/irkende  Sinntendenzen 
reciinen  Lattssen. 

Although  these  considerations  are  not  metapiij sicil ,  yet 

they  involve  sii^nifiuant  questions  oi  epistemolo^y  and  of 


1.  ERE,  VI,  720;  cf.  GS,  III,  222;  cf.  a.lso  above  Cliapter 
III,  p. 
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ethicB.     And  the  metaphysical  account  of  development  miich 
Troeltsch  correctly  separates  Iroiu  the  strictly  eiaxjirical  must 
do  justice  by  the  latter.     The  problem  arises  how  the. histor- 
ical proceae  is  related  to  the  fundo^aentca  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, to^^ether  with  the  further  problem  regarding  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  process  for  the  living;  ^:7ill  of  each  particular 
age  and  the  relationship  betv/een  the  ideals  of  the  individual 
and  the  Comiiion  Spirit.    Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
ideal  values  can  be  won  and  conserved  froiu  the  process,  and 
what  the  t^oal  and  aiin  of  the  wnole  iday  be.     t    ooon  as  we  rai^e 
these  pertinent  questions  we  are  no  lon/^er  descr ibin.^  the  de- 
velopment 01   totalities,  but  ojfe  seeking  to  understa,nd  and  to 
appraise  then. 

In  his  account  of  the  empirical  principle  of  development 
Troeltsch  neems  to  have  created  a  parado:: .     The  historical  is 
continj^ent,  durational,  unique,  and  creative.     On  the  otner 
hand,  the  Individual  Totalities  are  unities  of  meaning  and 
value  which  require  norms  and  laws.     But  since  history  is 
process  throu.{^h  and  througn,  how  are  norms  to  be  established? 
How  can  one  find  the  imconditioned  in  the  conditioned,  the  ab- 
solute in  the  iiidat  of  the  Historical  flux?    Troeltsch' s  posi- 
tion is  one  which  strives  to  rid  the  philosophy  of  history  of 
all  its  false  absolutes,  and  yet  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of 
value  and  meaning  for  the  individual  ;,jerson  and  for  the  Indi- 
vidual Totality  in  the  midst  of  tne  process  of  its  developraent . 
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These  ^;.oi)lems  iii  one  loiu  or  another  will  engafee  us  in  the 

reuminder  of  this  study.     Tillicu.  writinv;  of  Troeltsch,  eays : 

Die  PhiloBOi^hie  der  aescnichte  a'uer  ist 
der  Vex  such,  in  der.i  Strou  dieser  Uedinjl- 
heiten  einen  un'oedingten  Sinn  auizudeciien. 
Hier,  v/ie  nir^-ends  sonst,  muss  die  Ent- 
scheidung  uel^er  dci.B  PxobleLi  des  Relativis- 
muE  fallen  und  hieriat  sie  aucn  iftr 
Troeltsch  gef alien. 

The  search  for  real  absolutes  \7hich  do  justice  to  the  niaterl-il 
content  of  the  historical  flow  taltes  Troeltsch  into  txie  rich 
field  of  the  history  of  i^hiloso^hy  v;here  he  finds  inany  sug- 
gestions for  tlie  solutions  to  these  pro"bleiiis ,  "but  on-ly  a  few 
which  seem  adequate,     v/e  shall  discuss  in  order  four  general 
solutions  of  the  ^.lohleui,  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  the  Marxian 
dialectic,  Positivism,  and  Rickert's  philoso^.ny  of  history. 


II.     Troeltsci-'s  Criticisms  of  Previous  Positions 

A.     Hegel *s  Dialectic 

Hegel's  dialectic  seethes  witzi  process.     His  wf  s  •♦die 

2 

erste  grosse  Theorie  der  histor  iscxien  Dynatnilc. "      In  the  dia- 
lectic of  Hegel,  says  Troeltsch,  tnere  "beats  the  ^/ulse  of  nis- 
torical  life.     Hegel  had  a  sense  for  the  original,  livin.^;,  in- 
dividual, rnd  Gontrr.dictory  facts  of  history.     Here  he  found 
the  pulse  oi  niiitory  "beating  'ixtii  greatness,  -wealtn,  jjassion, 
and  the  fullnes^^  of  exiatonce.    Like  Goethe  he  "beheld  the  iia- 
mediacy  of  reality  in  its  unspea,i:a"ble  richness,  and  gave  it 

1.  ICant  Studien,  29  (1924)  3l»5. 

2.  OS,   III,  241. 
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expression  in  his  dialectic."^    Contrary  to  usual  inter^.reta- 
tions,  the  primary  thing  which  Heij;el  fcieeks  is  not  the  logical 
and  ethical  procress  or  reason  (Vernunj t) ,  out  the  effects  and 
exprescions  o_    .  ..e.^son  in  life  which  continually  divides  and 
reunites,  scatters  and  gathers,  levels  and  builds  up  again. ^ 

However,  at  this  point  the  real  problem  emerges.  The 
reality  of  op^.osites  and  strujjles,  of  the  contradictions  of 
life  in  its  endless  differentiations,  is  subsiuiied  under  the 
unity,  continuity,  and  teleology  of  reason,  which  £;ives  to 
everything  its  pulsating  dialectic.      All  things  are  tiie  ex- 
pression of  a  single  reason  and  hence,  historically  speaking, 
every  moment  must  possess  the  Tull  meaning  of  historical  life 
in  itself  and  must  find  its  i.l;'..ce  in  the  dialectic  oi  chan:je. 
The  inner  meaning  of  life  and  of  history  must  at  once  be  in- 
dividual and  unique  in  each  event  and  at  the  same  time  express 
a  basic  identity  in  all  it3  appearances.     He^jel  teaches  the 

living  unity  of  events  in  the  particularity  of  real  and  contra- 
2 

dictory  forms.      This  constitutes  a  problem. 

Hegel  hoped  to  solve  the  problem  by  applying  the  principle 
of  dialectic.    The  latter  is  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  op- 
posites,  a  logic  of  motion,  which  proceeds  in  the  movenent  of 
becoming.    Becoming  received  its  first  great  modern  pxiilosoph- 
ical  expression  in  Hegel.       It  is  a  relative  Aufhebun>^  of  the 


1.  GS,  III,  245. 

2.  Ibid.,  24G. 

3.  Ibid.,  247.  On  page  184,  Troeltsch  recognizes  Kera- 
clitus*  iiviportsjice,  but  does  not  ;ive  him  sufficient 
recognition  in  relation  to  Hegel." 
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principle  of  contradiction,  vviiich  was  valid  for  only  dead  be- 
ing, and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Ver stand .     Dialectic  views 
the  world  of  experience  from  a  higher  synthesis,  viz.,  Ver- 
nunft.     Hegel  tau^-ht  that  the  essence  of  spirit  (Geist )  was  not 
to  be  at  rest,  but  to  progress  from  one  position  to  its-  oppo- 
site and  thence  to  a  unity  which  in  turn  progresses  dialectical- 
ly.     Thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis;  affirmation,  negation,  and 
negation  of  the  negations  or  reaffirmation  -  this  is  the  law  of 
logic  and  of  being.     This  law  undergirds  everything,  hiurian  his- 
tory and  also  the  whole  sphere  of  reality. 

The  essential  factor  in  history  is  moveiaent  itseli ,  in 
which  at  every  point  the  individual  and  the  universal  concrete- 
ly unite,  proceeding  out  of  movenent  and  returning  to  it  again. 
This  logic  01  history  thus  reveals  the  deepest  meaning  of  logic 
itself.^ 

The  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  this  dialectic  is  not 
an  individual  finite  logical  subject,  but  is  the  Universal 
Divine  Spirit  himself,  who  proceeds  out  of  himself  in  the  form 
of  finitude  and  returns  to  liiLiself,  thus  overcoming  the  mere 
process  of  worldbecoming.     He  is  himself  a  timeless  and  purely 
logical  process,  which  seemo  to  the  finite  subject  -  one  does 
not  know  just  why  -  to  be  temporal.      Troeltsch  comments: 
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Daiilit  ist  die  strenge  Einheit  des  Daseins- 
grundes,  das  Gesetz  der  Be'^regung  und  die 
Klarheit  des  Weltzieles  auf  dera  Uez  der 
neuen  dialektischen,  gerade  in  der  Er- 
kenntnistlieorie  zugleicii  met  physischen 
Logik  erreicht.    Die  Bewegungslogik  grttndet 
in  einer  Identitatsphilosouhie ,  in  der  der 
Allgeist  mit  dem  bev;egten  Ausdruck  seiner 
selbst  identisch  ist  und  daiier  von  jedem 
Punkt  seiner  Einzelrealieierung  aui  sich 
selbst  durch  Analyse  zurfickhelien  kann. 

It  would  "be  unfair,  says  Troeltsch,  to  call  Hegel's  mode 
of  thought  an  apriori  construction.     He  does  not  deduce  the 
materials  of  history  out  of  apriori  principles.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  dialectic  is  a,  purely  formal      priori  which  is  only 

2 

an  Ordnunprs-  und  Durchdrin/yungsmittel  for  the  empirical  data. 
Hegel  has  no  desire  to  exclude  the  empirica,!  and  critical,  the 
pragmatic,  ojnd  the  psychological  investigations  from  due  con- 
sideration; "but  rather  presupposes  them  find  arranges  the  ma- 
terials 77hich  they  contribute  ac  ording  to  the  dialectical 
pr inciple. 

Das  dialektische  Geschichtsbild  ist  Rekon- 
struktion  gegebener,  anschaulicher ,  und 
konkreter  Mater ialien  zu  einem  Ganzen, 
nicht  apriorische  Deduktion  des  inhaltlichen 
Geschehens  und  seiner  Folgereihen  aus  der 
Idee.     Das  ist  ueberaus  v/ichtig  und  ist 
leider  unendlich  oft  verkannt,  Oder  misver- 
standen  worden.*^ 

There  is  another  significant  point  concerning  the  Hegelian 

dialectic  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  which  was  neglected 

Jun^heg:elianer .     Just  as  Hegel  did  not  construct  concrete 
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history  apriori,  so  also  iie  avoids  all  attempts  to  construct 
the  future.  xoatricted  his  method  to  vviiat  was  already 

kno\m.  The  whole  can  he  constructed  only  after  the  i7hole  lies 
before  one.  The  fact  that  Hegel  made  no  predictions  shows  how 
truly  he  "bound  himself  to  the  empirical. 

Still  another  achievement  must  be  added  to  Hegel's'  praise. 
He  does  not  seek  to  exclude  everything  irratioiial,  individual, 
accidental,  or  contrary  to  purpose  from  his  theory.     The  ^^hole 
dynamic  process  is  for  him  a  development  oi  conscious  reason 
out  of  its  priiiordial  opposition,  out  of  unconscious  reason, 
out  of  the  pure  ei^pirical  data  of  3>iistence. 

Then  again,  he  atta.cks  the  principle  of  causality  and  uses 
in  its  place  the  principle  of  dialectic.     This  conception  af- 
fords him  both  continuity  and  flux  and  does  no  violence  to  the 

2 

actual  movement  of  history,    whereas  the  conception  of  causali- 
ty cannot  account  for  essential  elements,  like  flow,  internal 
unity,  and  the  gradation  of  values. 

Moreover,  the  dialectical  account  of  history  provides  a 
basis  for  the  understanding  of  Spirit  in  masses,  peoples 
(VOlker ) ,  and  group  unities.     Troeltsch  says  very  acutely, 


Wie  die  moderne  mechanistische  ITaturwis- 
sensciiaft  und  der  ethisch-rechtlich-po- 
litiscxie  IndividualisiiiUs  untereinander 
zusairiraenhangen,  so  iiSngt  aucii  die  Dia- 
lektik  mit  der  Sriassung  des  Geistes  als 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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Ibid.,  257. 
Ibid.,  257-258. 


in  Massen,  VOlkern  uiid  GrupiJeneinneiten 
sicli  be^JTesend  zusasiUTien."'- 

The  state  is  the  dialectical  unity  of  the  Gemeinschaft  and  In- 
dividaum.^  Out  of  the  oppositions  and  struggles,  moreover,  of 
nations  there  crystallizes  dialectically  the  unity  of  mankind, 
which  is  only  conceivable  as  the  synthesis  of  Volker individu- 
alitftten.  The  state  is  basic  for  Hegel  and  colors  his  concep- 
tions of  religion,  art,  and  philosophy.  Into  his  conception  of 
the  state  he  cro^Med  many  other  factors: 

Staat  und  Gesellschaft ,  Macht  und  Kultur, 
Nation  und  Recht,  Keligion  und  Weltleben, 
einseiti^e  Kraft  und  hamonischo  Pttlle, 
Naive tat  und  Reflexion,  Tradition  und  Ur- 
sprtingliclikeit ,  Geschichtsf  olge  und  Syster^x.'^ 

Having  compressed  so  much  into  a  single  synthesis,  Hegel *s 
simple  formula  of  \Torld  History  as  "Portschritt  im  Bewusstsein 
der  Freiheit,"  seems  inadequate.     The  idea  has  a  doable  mean- 
ing and  combines  apparently  contradictory  elements.     Just  as 
his  system  a.s  a  whole  unites  conte v.plation  and  activity,  de- 
terminism and  creative  originality,  universal  necessity  and 
conscious  teleology,  so  too  his  conception  of  freedom  contains 
3-  Janusgesicht .      On  the  one  hand,  freedom,  means  the  autono- 
mous affixation  of  an  ideal  and  a  striving  for  a  common  life 
with  other  free  beings.     This  is  its  Kantian  aspect.     On  the 
other  hsjid,  this  first  definition  is  aufgehoben  in  the  dialec- 
tical necessity  of  Ternunf t ,  in  which  complete  and  selfconscious 

r.     GS,   III,  258. 

2.  Ibid. ,  259. 

3.  Ibid. ,  263. 
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freedom  means  understanding  the  losical  necessity  of  the  dia- 
lectical moveraent  as  a  whole.     This  is  his  final  Spinozistic 
conclusion.^ 

In  this  latter  phase  of  the  dialectic  the  dualism  between 
ou;g:ht  and  the  endless  process  which  confronts  it  has  "been 
negated,  and  the  process  stands  determined  and  complete.  The 
Marxian  interpretation  of  the  dialectic  denied  this  completion, 
and  uses  the  dialectic  as  a  tool  with  which  to  invade  the  fu- 
ture.    By  so  doing  the  historical  process  joes  over  into  a 
Kantian  or  Fichtean  Sollen.^  Hegel,  however,  confined  the 
whole  dialectic  within  the  bounds  of  a  Spinozistic  philosophy 
of  identity. 

The  monism  of  Hegel  is  the  key  to  the  chief  criticisms 
that  must  be  brought  against  his  system.    His  philosophy  re- 
sults in  a  monistic  Universal^^eschichte .     In  so  doin^;  it  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  Individual  Totalities.     His  violation 
consists  in  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  the  German  State 
tended  to  minimize  the  unique  significance  of  the  individual 
person  and  tended  also  to  dissolve  the  intrinsic  meaning  and 
value  of  previous  totalities,  making  them  but  instruments  for 
the  arrival  of  later  stages  of  the  dialectic.     The  German  State 
is  a  peculiar  unity  of  the  Hellenic  city  state,  of  the  Lutheran 
state-religion,  of  individual  humanity  and  liberal  bureaucracy, 

T.     GB,   III,  264. 
2.     Ibid. ,  265. 
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but  also  the  incarnation  of  spirit  (Geist ) ,  01  the  state  in  the 


objective  spirit,  of  tiae  incorporation  01  indiYidual  in  man- 
kind, and  finally  the  incarnation  of  God  himself.-^    As  over 
against  such  a  view  Troeltsch  maintains! 

Die  Kistorie  kennt  keinen  Allgemeinbe- 
griif ,  aus  den  sie  Inlialt  und  Reihenfolge 
des  Geschehenen  a.bleiten  kttnnte,  sondern 
nur  konkrete,  individuelle ,  jedesnal  im 
Gesamtzusaimaenhang  bedingte,  im  Kern  aber 
unable itba.re  und  rein  tatsftchliche  iiirscnei- 
nungen.    Die  Historie  kennt  deshalb  keine 
rait  tats§,chliciien  AlL^^emeinheiten  zusarxien- 
fallenden  Werte  und  iiormen,  sondern  kennt 
diese  nur  als  allgemein  g;ftlti,^e  odor  Gul- 
tigkeit  beansprechende  Gedanken,  die  stets 
in  individueller  Vorm-  auftreten  und  ihre 
Allgerueingttlti^keit  nur  im  Kampfe  gegen 
d8.s  bio  OS  Tatsachliche  kund  tun.^ 

When  we  apply  this  criticism  to  a  definite  problem  such  as 

the  development  of  Christianity,  it  becomes  clear  Just  what  is 

meant . 

Auch  die  Geschichte  des  Chr i s t entums  hat 
ihrerseits  imraer  deutlicher  die  beirrenden 
Stuf enkonstraktion  auf gegeben,  die  Ur- 
christentuiii,  Katholizismus  und  Protestan- 
tismus  als  Glieder  einer  logicchen  Reihe 
betrachten. . , .    Keine  Periode  ist  ledig- 
lich  Durchgangsatuie,  jede  hat  in  ihrer 
Gesaintlage  iiriren  eigenen  Simi  und  ihre 
selbstgenugsane  Bedeutung»3 

This  criticism  is  directed  against  Hegel* 3  attenpt  com- 
pletely to  rationalize  the  process  of  history Everything  was 
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interpreted  as  spirit,  expressing  itseli  in  a  monistic  dialec- 
tical moveraent.     In  history  spirit  is  merely  producing-  itself. 
And  the  whole  scheme  of  human  events  is  nothing  hut  Reason's 
becoming  self-con<3cious  of  its  o^vn  concrete  unity.     This  view 
does  violence  to  the  material  facts  of  history,  as  Marx  and 
other  sociologists  rightly  pointed  out.-*- 

An  even  more  objectionable  consequence  of  Megel's  monism 
is  that  what  apijear  to  be  chanjes,  concretions,  and  individua- 
tions are  merely  changes  in  the  form  of  universal  being  or 
spirit.     Thus,  volition,  value,  and  individual  rerility  are 
sacrificed  to  continuity  and  logical  necessity  and  becor.ie  mere 
appearances.     Troeltsch  confirms  Lotze's  attack  on  this  posi- 
tion.    He  says: 

Der  Verlauf  der  Qeschichte  sei  die  grosse 
furchtbare  und  tragi sche  Schlachtbank, 
auf  welcher  alles  individuelle  Glttck  und 
Leben  geopfert  werde,  damit  die  Snt\7icklung 
der  allgemeinen  Idee  der  Hensciiheit  von 
Statten  gehe.^ 

Hecht  eigentlich  aber  einen  Stein  statt  des 
Brotes  jibt  uns  diese  Ansicht  mit  ilirer 
Geringschatzung  des  individuellen  Lebens 
gegenueber  der  Sntwicklung  der  Idee. 3 

Troeltsch  himself  holds  that  humeji  beings  in  Hegel* s  view  ap- 
pear to  be  only  marionettes  in  a  sho-;/  ol  .vhich  they  know  noth- 
ing.'*    But  he  hastens  to  add  that  one  receives  this  impression 
only  when  one  meditates  not  on  the  dialectic,  vrhich  in  itself 
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is  realistic  enough,  but  on  the  raetaph^'sical  irionisEt  into  v/hich 
Hegel  coiipressed  it. 

Finp.lly,  the  philoso.hy  of  identity  vitiates  any  attempt 
at  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  tine.    Hegel  wavers  betv/een  a 
purely  logical  ti/^ieless  :^TocQ^is  of  the  whole;  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  concrete  tine  (konkrete  2eitlich/:eit)  of 
the  finite  appearances  within  the  dialectic.-'-    Mere  chrono- 
logical time  is  often  entirely  set  aside  by  hin  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  rhythm  of  the  dialectical  movement,  but  thia  is  then 
aufg^ehoben  in  the  tiiaeless  Absolute.     Troeltsch's  critic isn 
here  is  fair  only  against  a  certain  tendency  in  Hegel.     He  con- 
sistently held  to  trie  yiqj  tnat  the  absolute  is  not  a  iiierely 

logical  idea,  but  "die  ewige  an  und  ftlr  sich  seiende  Idee  (die) 

2 

sich  ev/ig  als  absoluter  Geist  botiltigt,  erzougt  und  geniesst." 
In  later  philoso.hies  of  history,  thinkers  substituted  a  less 
rational  and  a  more  volitional  (Schopenhauer's)  conception  of 
the  stream  of  life,  as  is  apparent  in  Jlietzsche,  Diltliey 
Siini:iel,  and  Bergson.     In  these  men,  hov;ever,  to  find  tendencies 
to  a  complete  lack  of  logical  direction  ( Steuerlosi^keit )  or 
iriationalism. 2    Troeitsch  does  not  think  we  are  v/arranted  in 
going  so  far  as  this.     His  own  thought,  however,  tended  to  ^o 
more  and  more  in  this  direction. 

In  summing  up  Troeitsch' s  relation  to  Hegel,  the  following 

1.  (jS,  III,  276.     The  use  oi  the  ?;ord  concrete  here  is 
clearly  not  the  Hegelian  meaning  of  the  teria,  for  in 
Hegel  it  means  the  completely  related. 

2.  EPf,  #577. 

3.  OS,   III,  276. 
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may  be  saidt 


UnangetaBtet  bleibt  der  Kern  der  letz- 
teren  (d.  h.  Dialektik)  selbst,  die  Idee 
der  historisciien  Dynainilc  rein  fttr  cich, 
die  Auilfisung  des  Individuellen  und  des 
Allgeneinen  ineixiander,  die  Eicsenkung  der 
pragniatischen  KausalitSlten  and  persanlichen 
Zwecksetzungen  in  eine  tiefere  Schicht  der 
eigentliCiien  Lebensbe.vegung,  die  sich  in 
beiden  nicht  erschOpft  und  nit  dem  blossen 
reflej^tierenden  Verstand  nicht  aulgefangen 
und  zergliedert  werden  kann.-'- 

What  must  be  rejected  in  Hegel  can  be  traced  to  the  embedding 

of  the  dialectic  in  an  epistemology  8,nd  a  metaphysics  of 

identity. 


B.     Marx's  Dialectic 
After  the  death  of  Hegel  the  universal  hold  of  his  system 
upon  the  minds  of  conteiuporary  thinkers  broke  doivn.    This  down- 
fall was  due  to  tv/o  things:  1)  divisions  which  rarose  out  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  system,  and  2)  the  ascent  of  res  orris 
both  in  politics  and  in  the  natui'al  and  mathematical  sciences, 
"Die  veranderte  Atmosphere  hat  es  erstickt,  night  die  Logik  von 
innen  ueberwundeii . Hegel's  influence  lived  on,  expressing  it 
self  in  art,  literature,  and  historical  science,  but  the  inner 
essence  of  the  triadic  logic  was  discarded.    Iferxism.,  alone,  of 
all  the  Geisteswissenschaf ten,  preserved  the  principle  of  the 
dialectic  intact. 


1.  GG,   III,  276-277. 
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The  dialectic  v;as,  hov/ever,   aaaically  altered.     Its  philo- 
sophical foundations  and  its  spiritual  ixieaning  were  concealed 
and  ruirxed  (verdor  oen) ,  out  it  maintained  ita  imidawentai  op- 
position to  t:ie  ncciianicd  and  atoiaistic  conce^:tion  o-  causal- 
ity'', and  it  preserved  ita  constructive  pov/er  to  account  lor 
tiie  concrete  noveuent  (Bewot^theit )  oT  reality.  r^iUrthemore, 
like  Hegel's,  this  philoso^.-^i^-  was  an  attei.ipt  to  reconstruct 
universal  conception  of  historical  developiaent  to^^ether  with  a 
nornative  cultural  standard  for  "both  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture.^ 

Kany  Marxian  epigones  have  not  understood  the  dialectic 

at  all,  and  have  made  of  it  a  laeciiaiiical  theory  of  causality. 

The  unity  01  oeiiig,  laovenent,  and  goal  was  dissolved  into  a 

"Kantische  Hichtung  aui  den  ethiscnen  Sndzweck," 

Dann  konnte  man  ueber  I^ausalitlit  una  lele- 
ologie,  Deterninisnus  und  .^reiheit  dispu- 
tieren,  die  -  in  Waiirheit  nicht  vorhandenen  - 
Beziehungen  zu  Kant  und  Fichte  aufsuchen 
und  Siarx  zuin  liantianer  ste:v.peln  oder  fort- 
en  tv/ickeln.    I!an  konnte  weiterhin  die  von 
]'8jrx  ir.!  Stile  Hegeliii  und  i'euex'bachs  kon- 
struierte  Urgeschichte  aus  Spencer,  Morgan, 
Dar^vin  oder  fthnliche  Theorien  erg&nsen  und 
ersetzen,  um  ihn  auf .  die  IIBne  der  Forschung 
und  der  rein  kauealen  Sntwicklungserkennt- 
nisse  zu  bringen.^ 

But  all  such  attempts  are  false  to  the  true  Karx.  Troeltsch 

shares  with  him  the  attack  on  lueciianic^l  causality  and  a 
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naturalistic  conception  of  deTelopment 

Troeltsch  has  a  hiQh  regard  for  Lfarx^s  interpxetatioii  of 
history.     Though  a  product  of  the  decay  of  the  Ke^^elian  school, 
the  theory  has  undeniable  significance.     Its  highest  achieve- 
ment is  the  critique  of  capitalism.    Itarx  recognizes  the  his- 
torical nature  of  capitalistic  society.     His  was  an  "Entdeckung 

und  Analyse  der  modernen  Capital  is  t  is  chen  Gesollscliaft  seTost 

2 

als  einer  vflllig  sin^uiaren  historischen  Srscheinung. "  T-larx 
was  able  to  cor^'bine  sociolo^^y  with  philosophy  in  such  &  way  as 
to  "bring  out  clearly  the  essential  inner  unity  of  historical 
processes . 

MoreoTer,  ?jTarx  shared  the  tendency  of  the  left-wing  He- 
gelians to  investigate  iinr.iediate  concrete  and  sensible  ex- 
perience in  contrast  to  the  verb e;:r i f 1 1  i cht e  SpiritualitgLt  des 
Systems  and  also  the  tendency  to  seek  historical  go-i-l  .  ■'-iich 
seemed  to  "be  rationally  neceiwSary  for  future  society  instead  of 
concluding  with  a  mere  contemplation  of  the  coupleted  progress 
of  the  Idee. 2 

Bei  Hegel  ist  ehen  der  Progress  vollendet, 
wahrend  er  bei  Marx  Yor  seiner  wichtigsten 
Leistung  erst  steht.    Deshalb  geht  bei  Marx 


1.  See  ai^ove  pages  24ff«;  3S,  III,  323.     Troeltsch  holds 
"dass  die  jetzt  so  hSlufige  Zusarrnnenstellung "vbn  marx  und 
Kant  nur  einen  Sinn  hat,  ds.ss  bei  beiden  das  rationale 
und  revolutionare  Ideal  des  18.  Jalirhunderts  als  ge- 
meinsani  zutage  tritt.     Im  uebrigen  ist  keine  Vereini- 
gung  mSglich  uiid  besteht  nicht  die  leiaeate  Bertthrung." 
GS,  III,  150  n. 

2.  GS,   ril,  313. 

3.  Ibid.,  319.    See  Ibid.,  58  for  Troeltsch^a  contempt  of 
mere  contemplation. 
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die  Dialektik  an  dieoem  Punkte  ueber  zu 
eineri  Kantischen  oder  Fichtischen  Solleri.-'- 

Tiie  above  quotation  reflects  a  marked  practical  motif  in 
Marx,  one  that  is  also  shared  "by  Troeltsch  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent form. 

Er  wollte  ueber  Hegel  hinaus  zu  neuen 
Zielen,  aber  zu  wirklich  praktischen 
Zielen.^ 

Er  hungerte,  wie  uebrigens  Hegel  selbst, 
nach  Realitat  und  wollte  die  Dialektik 
ebenao  wie  ihre  Fortftthrung  zur  reYolu- 
tionaren  TJmgestaltungen  der  Dinge  ledig- 
lich  aus  der  realen  Lebensbev/egung  selbst 
heraus  gewinnen.^ 

Marx  himself  writes  in  his  "Elf  Thesen  ueber  Feuerbach" : 

Die  PhilosOijhen  haben  die  Welt  nur  ver- 
schieden  interpretiert ,  es  kommt  aber 
darauf  an,  sie  zu  verandern."* 

Some  critics  have  held  that  there  is  fundamentally  no 
philosophy  of  history  in  Marx,  but  only  a  social  theory.^  The 
decisive  factor  in  history  is  alv/ays  the  economic  complex, 
particularly  the  "relations  of  production"  ( Pr odukt i ons ver hftl t - 
nisse ) .     Thus  it  would  seem  that  Marx's  historical  materialism 
is  only  a  sociological,  not  a  metaphysical  conception.  This 
is,  however,  going  too  far.    Marx  wavers  betT/een  sociology  and 
economics  on  the  one  hand  and  metaphysics  on  the  other. 

The  term  materialism  in  Marx  iias  led  to  gross  misunder- 
standing.    Troeltsch  is  right  when  he  says  that  in  Marx,  as  in 


1.  GS,  III,  265. 

2.  Ibid. ,  320. 

3.  Ibid. ,  321. 

4.  Ueber  hiatorischen  Materialismus .   (UHIT) ,  I,  53. 

5 .  Har  tmann , "PGS ,  9 . 
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Feuerbach,  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  materialistic,  "but  with  a 
realistic  dialectic.-^    This  realistic  method  negates  all  philo 
sophical  apriori  constructions  and  superempirical  realities. 
It  gives  a  material  interpretation  to  the  ideas  of  right,  and 
of  the  Hegelian  system  retains  only  the  Mr/^erliche  Gesell- 

An  Stelle  aller  Philosoi.hie  trat  also 
lediglich  ihr  verbieibender  Best,  die 
realistiscn  verstandene  Dialektik.*^ 

This  dialectic  does  not  proceed  out  of  the  spirit,  and 

does  not  receive  its  laws  from  the  unfolding  of  spirit,  but 

creates  its  ovm  spirit,  which  expresses  itself  as  an  image  of 

the  real  processes  of  history. 

Wie  der  Mensch  selbst  das  Sr25eugnis  des 
realen  Prozesses  ist,  so  sind  auch  alle 
seine  politischen,  etnischen,  religiOsen 
Schftpfungen  lediglich  Wirkungen  realoter 
sinnlicher  and  interesaenliaf ter  Srlebnisee 
und,  solange  sie  noch  in  eine  transzendente 
lelt  hinueberpro j iziert  werden,  lediglich 
raystisch-phantastische  Reflexe  eines  rein 
empirischen  Geschenens  und  Erlebens.*^ 

And  yet,  says  Troeltsch,  this  is  not  really  inaterialism.  Mate 
rialisii.  for  Marx  means  the  destruction  of  all  independent  ide- 
ology and  mystical  conceptions  (Be^^r if i  smystik)  together  with 
the  construction  and  deduction  of  all  spiritual  worlds  out  of 
the  underlying  economic  and  social  processes.     The  materiel  list 
element  is  really  a  polemic  against  mere  ideology."^ 


1.  (JS,   III,  321,  325. 

2.  Ibid.,  323. 

3.  Ibid.,  324. 

4.  Ibid. ,  326. 
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Maxx^s  theory  of  historical  develoiJinent  iiad  a  decided 
anti-religious  effect,  but  anti-religion  and  materialism  are 
not  necessary  essentials  for  his  socialism.     In  an  essay  en- 
titled, "Atheist is Che  Ethik"  Troeltsch  points  out  that  the  con- 
nection between  Socialism  and  atheism  is  really  accidental. 

Die  Beobachtungen  des  schweren  wirtschaft- 
lichen  Gegensatzes  und  das  Geffthl  einer  in 
der  jSfatur  des  kapitalistischen  Systems 
lie£:enden  Verda.rrif;iung  zum  I^lend,  die  kurz- 
sichtige,  heute  beliebte  Verwendung  von 
Religion  und  Kirche  irn  Dienste  des  Besitzes 
und  der  bestehenden  Ordnung  mag  atheistische 
flredanken  annehmbar  und  glaubhafter  machen, 
als  sie  ohne  die  Empfindung  einer  derartigen 
ITotlage  wS.ren;  es  mag  Zweifel  und  Bedenken 
hier  und  dort  hervorrufen  und  insbesondere 
selir  ungflnstige  Bedingiingen  ftir  die  Pflege 
des  religifJsen  Lebens  schaffen.    Aber  eine 
prinzipielle  atheistische  G-eso^pt^schauung 
entsteht  hieraus  allein  nicht.-^ 

Moreover,  Troeltsch  makes  positive  use  of  Marx  in  his  \7ork  on 
the  Soziallehren.     The  Iv!arxist  method,  he  says,  is  gradually 
transforming  all  our  historical  conceptions  including  our  ideas 
of  past  and  future.     Ho\7ever,  the  Soziallehren  claims  to  have 
sho^jm  that  everything  specifically  religious  £md  especially  the 
great  peaks  (Khotenpunkte)  of  religious  development  are  a>n  in- 
dependent expression  of  religious  life. 

Jesus,  Paulus,  Origenes,  Augustin,  der  hi. 
Thomas,  der  hi.  .Franz,  der  hi.  Bonaventura, 
Luther,  Calvin,  sie  kOnnen  in  ihren  FSllle 
und  Denken  nicht  aus  Elassenkar.ipf en  und 
flkonomischen  Inter essen  hergeleitet  \7exd.Qn.^ 


1.  GS,  IT,  531-532. 

2.  GS,  I,  975. 
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On  tae  otiier  ii^iia,  clocr  .n^X  .1..  -iie  causal  coruiectlon 

out  of  which  their  peculiar  foras  of  relii^jious  thoui^ht  gained 
ctimulus,  force,  novsLient  axid  aiia.  social  and  econordc  forcss 
were  at  wor  .,  t.^o^^  this  was  not  al.vayE;  ix^^ujaont,  and  their 
sisnificancG  variod  greatly.    Thus,  one  would  havo  to  aay  that 
TThersaa  all  att^^npts  to  riake  Cliristii^.nity  Into  a  cliangeful  re- 
flection 0-  eco:io:dic  suid  tjociul  history  are  a  foolish  fashion, ^ 
yet  the  understanding  of  relisious  erentn  is  considerably 
widened  by  ^i'^^i^^S  attention  to  this  cooi^erative  (?iiit-::7lrkend) 
elezoent . 

It  is  clear  fro;.i  the  above  discussion  that  the  J&rxian 
dialectic  b^isically  rilt^Tod  ^e^el'e  principlQG  of  doTelopmcnt. 
Thee©  differ ances  i^j  j-^  ooiaiiiarised  and  criticised  under  sev- 
eral heads. 

1^  ••'Die  Vorbindiin^  der  rein  rsr.liatisch-doterninU^tiBchen 

ffltitwic^i^aiitj,  iait  ravjiutio.idj:^*    ro^^iQuIo  uiid  auaalutar  7orlc- 
2 

rung."      In  nialcing  this  shift  Mtirx  suocmbed  to  a  telooioiiical 
concei-tion  of  history.    Althou;^^!  ho  rejralarly  condenned  -.ll 
teleolc^'  as  iijystiGiii  ideolojy,  yot  his  dialectic  is  clearly 
teleolo^io  l.      :an  XJx'.-.  j  ... .  : .  -  :  i  ^3  the  dialectic  passes  through 
a  period  of  class  stru^^glea  to  the  ideal  ai:  a  classlcsa  so- 
ciety.'^ 

1.  OS,  I,  977.    Troeltsch'0  criticism  and  ackriov/ledgement 
of  tiic  Mar:cian  interx^retations  of  early  Christianity 
are  siven  in  this  same  work,  S.  *3-15. 

2.  as,  Itl,  234. 

3.  Ibid. ,  334-336. 
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2)  "Die  Dialektik  ist  naturalisiert .  "-^    ThiB  does  not  mean 
that  the  dialectic  iias  been  made  a  natural  law  analogous  to  the 
laws  of  natural  science.     But  on  the  other  nand  it  is  no  longer 
the  idealistic  principle  of  Hegel ♦b  logic. ^    The  stages  of  in- 
dustrial society  are  not  instances  of  the  application  of  a  uni- 
versal psychological  law  or  a  general  tendency  of  development, 
but  concrete,  individual,  historical,  and  miique  lacts  Yihioh 
operate  in  history.    M^irx  seeks  for  his  facts  only  in  the  so- 
cio-economic field. 

3)  "Die  Dialektik  ist  oekononisiert . This  factor  needs 

hardly  suiy  lurtiisr  elucidation.     It  lies  at  the  basis  of  his 

Unterbau-UcbGxbau  theory,  which  was  the  most  interesting  of  his 

doctrines."^    This  is  the  view 

dass  die  Ideenwelt  auf  deia  Grund  nicht  nur 
del  Gremeinscxic^.f t  uebeihaupt,  vae  j?euerbach 
lehrte,  sondern  auf  dein  Grunde  Okonomisch 
und  tecliniscii  bestirjirtt  ge        '  ar  und  von 
bestimiaten,  datait  zusamzae-.^.  -  ,enden  Inte- 
ressen  erftlllter  Gremeinscnaf t  aufruiit,  dass 
alles  Recht,  alle  politische  Tneorie,  alle 
Sitte  und  soziaie  Idealbilaung  oder  Ethik, 
schliesalich  aber  auch  alle  Philosophie, 
Kunst,  Literatur  und  Religion  voix  diesem 
Untergrunde  her  gefErbt,  rdtbestiiaznt ,  be- 
7rtisst  Oder  uiabew-usst  geleitet  ist.^ 

It  is  a  curious  coininentary  on  this  ty^e  of  historical  exposi- 
tion to  note  that  the  ideology  of  the  ruling  classes  is  de- 
scribed as  Heuchfclei  and  Selbstbetruf?:      whereas  the  ideology 

E  GS,  III,  333. 

2.  Ibid. ,  339. 

3.  Ibid.,  340. 

4.  Ibid.,  347. 
5»  Ibid. ,  343. 

6.  Ibid.,  347;  ci.  Laidler,  HST,  202. 
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of  the  proletariat  seems  to  be  exempt  from  such  errors. 
Troeltsch  is  right  in  denying  the  economic  deterninicm  of  the 
superstructure  of  society,  and  Marx  himself  admitted  that  the 
economic  was  not  the  only  factor. 

4)     The  trans forriiat ion  of  the  logical  contradictories  of 
dialectic  into  class  struggles.^    This  is  closely  allied  to 
the  above  point.    Men  create  the  superstructure  of  life  in  the 
service  of  social  conflicts,  not  out  of  love  for  spirituality 
The  excessive  ahuse  of  this  type  of  explanation  has  already 
"been  criticized  above.     Troeltsch  points  out  timt  even  if  the 
class  struggle  should  eventuate  in  r.  revolution,  tne  latter 
could  not  possibly  of  itself  accomplish  the  spiritual  and  so- 
cial trans forr.:>at ion  of  society  which  Marx  predicted.     The  con- 
temporary anarchy  of  values  in  Germany  supports  this  thesis. 
To  limit  the  dialectic  to  class  struggle  means  the  overthrow 
of  any  intelligible  conception  of  dialectic. 


Karx's  writings  iiave  been  much  more  successful  as  means 
of  party  agitation  than  as  a  solution  for  the  proolens  of  the 


value.     He  makes  a  productive  use  of  the  principle  of  Histor- 


1.  GS,  III,  350. 

2.  Ibid.,  351. 

3.  Ibid..  353. 


Sine  Dialektik,  die  nicht  mehr  mit  lo^ischen 
Oder  logisch  verkleideten  ethisch-religiOsen 
GegensSLtzen  arbeitet,  ist  faktisch  ueber- 
haupt  keine  eigentliche  Dialektik  hiehr.S 


philosophy  of  history. 
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ical  Totalities,  as  he  says  in  Das  Slend  der  Philosophie,  "Die 
Produlctionsverli^-ltnisse  jeder  Gesellschaft  "bilden  oin  Ganzes."! 
Like  Hegel  he  shows  the  development  from  within  ol  these 
wholes: . 

Die  Historie  hat,  wie  hei  Hegel,  einen  sen- 
tralen  Ge^enstand,  eine  grundlegende  Sin- 
heit  der  Forschung;  das  ist  die  soziologische 
Gruppe  Oder  das  "Volk.    Nur  erscheint  die 
Gruppe  bei  Y.arx  nicht  als  vernunf tjjeeintes 
Ganzes  oder  als  Staat  und  Rechtsinstitution, 
sondern  als  oekonprnisch  hedingte  Struktur 
der  Gesellschaf t .2 

Marx  ist  wie  Hegel  und  fast  alle  Modernen 
von  Giner  solchen  ins  Unbegrenzte  auf- 
steigenden  Sntwicklun^  des  Ganzen  als 
Ganzen  grundlegend  ueberzeugt 

On  the  other  hand,  this  monistic  economic  interpretation 
was  not  successfully  carried  out.     The  dialectic  was  too  nar- 
rowly conceived  and  contained  contradictions.     Its  scientific 
elements  have  been  taken  up  into  sociolo;<y,  where  tne  Unterbau- 
Ueberbau  theory  has  furnished  a  very  fruitful  approach  to  many 
problems.    But  the  grand  universal  historical  construction  has 
spent  its  force  mainly  in  practical  revolutionary  propaganda.^ 
The  critical  function  of  Marxism,  however,  is  still  relevant. 


1.  91.     Some  hold  that  the  wholes  in  T^oj'x^s  ^jliilosophy  of 
history  are  only  economic  ones,  but  it  may  be  replied 
tiiat  this  overlooks  the  whole  Un t e r ba u -!T ob e r b au  con- 
ception of  the  dialectic.    And  yet,  Troeltsch  is  right 
in  iiisistinf^  that  Harx  appeals  too  much  to  tho  eco- 
nomic deterrdniem  of  the  wholes. 

2.  GS,  III.  354. 

3.  Ibid. ,  356. 

4.  Ibid, ,  3o9-370. 
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C.     The  Historical  Dynainic  of  Positivism 
TJae  Marxian  dialectic  which  we  nave  thus  examined  was  a 
realistic  criticism  oi  historical  development  along  economic 
and  social  lines.     In  its  emphasis  on  collective  unities  and 
dialectical  development  Marxism  repudiated  the  a'ijstract  me- 
chanical and  purely  inductive  conception  of  causation  as  we 
find  it  in  natural  science.-^    This  latter  mode  of  thought, 
hOTjyever,  maintained  an  almost  independent  existence  alongside 
of  dialectic,  and  in  many  quarters  entirely  replaced  it  during 
a  large  part  oi  the  ITineteenth  Century.     Its  most  popular  form 
of  philosophical  expression  was  iound  in  Positivism. 

Like  the  }(egel-Jlarx  point  of  viev/,  Positivism  construes 
the  historical  object  as  the  social  group,  the  cultural  to- 
tality ol  a  people  (Volk)  or  of  an  era.^    This  social  whole, 
hoY/ever,  is  construed  quite  diflerently  from  the  Hegelian  or 
Marxian  totality,  especially  as  relates  to  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment.    Positivism  described  the  group  as  a  statistical  summp,- 
tion  of  individual  elements.     The  whole  is  a  compound;  it  is 
not  an  objectively  existing  totality.     Ther.^  is  no  identity^ 
which  runs  through  all  the  individual  elements  and  ;7hich  ^ives 
it  a  necessary  unity  or  the  basis  for  an  internal  logical  or 
historical  development  as  was  the  case  in  Hegel  and  Marx.  The 
model  according  to  v/hich  the  Positivists  operated  V7as  natural 

T.     GS,   III,  371. 

2.  Ibid. ,  373. 

3.  Ibid. ,  374. 
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science.     Its  method  was  taken  oyer  into  sociolo;5y  and  domin- 
ated the  latter 's  whole  range  of  researches. 

There  were  two  concepts  which  were  especially  important . 
The  first  was  a  merely  chronological  conception  of  time,-^  and 
the  second,  that  the  causal  relations  are  purely  scientific. 
This  causal  genetic  point  oi  view  held  that  the  changes  in  the 
group  were  due  to  the  chani;;e  in  position  of  small  unitb  of  na- 
ture and  of  nind  out  of  \7hich  the  wholes  are  constructed.  As 
Troeltsch  says: 

Es  gibt  nur  die  kleineten,  erst  der 
analysierenden  Tissenschaft  zugftng- 
lichen  Wir        ^  ,  aus  denen  sich  die 
relativ  z  ..^njenden  mid  dauer- 

haften  Komplexe  aufbauen,  und  die  Sun- 
mierung  kleinster  Yerftnderungen ,  durch 
der en  Gesamtwirkung  sie  sich  verandern 
und  gegebonfalls  schliesslich  in  eine 
andere  Dauerform  umbilden.^ 

That  the  universal,  collective,  over  individual  "EnsemTDle" 
or  "Komplex"  should  be  prominent  in  historical  study  is  recog- 
nized as  essential,  hut  these  overindividual  characteristics 
are  only  the  first  irupressions  which  history  presents.  The 
wholes  must  be  dissolved  into  smaller  units  like  those  found 
in  biology  and,  where  possible,  analogous  to  the  basic  units 
of  physics. 

History  for  the  Positivists,  says  Troeltsch,  is  not  under- 
stood in  its  own  terms.  On  the  contrary,  development  means  the 
explanation  of  apparent  wholes  of  process  as  the  sum  of  the 

r;  cts,  III,  374. 

2.     Ibid. ,  378. 
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smallest  effects,  i.  e.,  as  mere  recombinations  of  previously 
existing  elements.     These  are  repeated  and  thus  provide  for 
j,  the  prediction  of  the  future.     Teleology  is  spurned  while  ne- 

cessity is  praised.     Thus  we  have  only  empirical  generaliza- 
tions, "but  no  purpose  in  the  whole.     The  net  result  is  a  posi- 
tivistic  and  practical  determinism.     On  this  principle  the 
appearance  of  really  novel  and  unique  historical  forces  is 
ruled  out.-*- 

Basic  conceptions  like  hurnanity,  progress,  and  universal 
history  which  Positivism  discusses  have  no  metaphysical  hasis 
but  are  assuined  to  be  aspects  of  natural  law.     The  ideals  of 
humanity  and  progress  are  particularized  and  identified  with 
specific  concrete  historical  movements,  but  are  taken  to  have 
no  metaphysical  foundation.     Thus  American  democracy,  ISnglish 
parliamentarism,  and  the  French  Revolution  all  in  turn  serve 
as  embodiments  of  the  essence  of  humanity. ^    There  is,  however, 
no  real  deduction  or  grounding  of  these  principles. 

When  we  turn  to  specific  men,  like  St.  Simon,  Comte,  Mill, 
and  Spencer,  we  find  these  above-mentioned  tendencies  and  prin- 
ciples exemplified  in  detail.     It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
analyze  the  thought  of  each  man  in  turn,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  which  Troeltsch  finds  involved 
in  their  common  assumptions  and  presuppositions.     In  the  first 

I 


1.  OS.   Ill  379. 

2.  Ibid.,  382;  cf,  ITaturrecht  und  Humanit^t  in  der  ?elt- 
politik .  by  the  same  author .  '  *~" 
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place,  the  conception  of  a  dynamic  world  is  a  "mitgebrachte 
Kategorie,"  and  Comte^s  "Dreiatadient^eseta"  is  purely  an  as- 
sunptionl  which  can  nowhere  "be  adequately  grounded.     In  the 
second  place,  the  whole  np.turalistic  method  is  internr.lly  in- 
consistent; for  a)  it  tries  to  make  a  unity  out  oi  isolated 
units,  and  "b)  it  ms^kes  mind  cor.pletely  dependent  on  the  ph^^'si- 
ological  organism  and  hence  condemns  all  so-called  progress  to 
the  fatalism  of  natural  phenomena.     In  the  third  place,  Posi- 
tivism has  a  contradictory  conception  of  mind.     On  the  one 
hand,  it  makes  inind  the  leading  and  organizing  principle,  and 
on  the  other,  it  relegates  it  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  brain. ^ 

These  fundamental  difficulties  a.re  not  mitigated  "by  Spen- 
cer's attempt  to  combine  Darwinism  with  Nineteenth  Century 
Liberalism,  for  even  in  Spencer  the  same  associationistic  con- 
ception of  mind  prevails,  thus  ruling  out  any  basic  unity  in 
personality  and  any  unifying  principle  in  the  Historical  Totali- 
ties.    Moreover,  the  biological  interpreta,tion  of  mind  as  a 
means  of  adaptation  to  the  environment  is  not  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  the  empirical  lacts  of  history.     ¥o  real  inner  logical 
or  psychological  development  within  the  wholes  of  history  can 
take  place  on  so  narrow  a  basis.     The  contributions  which  the 
PoBitivists  made  to  historical  thought  were  largely  negative, 
and  do  not  interest  us  here.     Troeltsch's  final  appraisal  of 

r:     GS,  III,  407. 
2.     Ibid.,  409. 
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this  general  standpoint  is  well  expressed  in  a  criticise,  wnich 
he  made  of  Spencer *s  conception  of  evolution: 

In  Wahrheit  ist  jener  alL^emeine  Svolutions- 
begrif  i ,  soweit  er  sicii  von  den  Hegelschen 
Gedanken  gelSst  hat,  ueoeriiaupt  kein  J'^it- 
wiclilungs-,  sondern  ein  blosser  Veranderungs- 
begrif i . 

The  problem  of  finding       adequate  philosophical  formula 
of  development  has  not  been  solved  thus  far.    But  certain  defi 
nite  conceptions  have  been  ruled  out  because  they  did  not  ade- 
quately account  for  Historical  Totalities  and  for  their  inner 
processes.     Tillich  summarizes  this  attack  of  Xroeltsch  as 
lollows : 

Das  absolute  Zeitalter  Hegels  f&ait  ebenso 
unter  dieses  Gericht  wie  die  organologische 
Beruliigtheit  der  deutschen  historischen 
Schule.     Die  Dynamik  der  Geschichte  treibt 
aus  jedem  Ruhepunkt  einer  absoluten  Position 
heraus.    Aber  sie  ffliirt  auch  nicht  zu  einen 
ktoftigen  Ruhepunkt.     Dio  utopische  Absolut- 
heit  des  Marxismus  wird  ebenso  aufgeliJst  wie 
das  immanente  iilntwicklungsziel  des  Positivis- 
mus  .2 


D.     Troeltsch's  Criticism  of  Rickert 
When  we  turn  our  attention  from  Hegel,  Marx,  and  the  Posi- 
tivists  to  Rickert,  we  confront  a  man  who  determined  in  many 
ways  the  direction  of  Troeltsch's  thought.     IVhile  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lotze's  teaching  during  his  student  days,  Troeltsch 

^   

Rant  Studien,  27   (1922)  269-270;  cf.   GS ,   III,  662, 
2.     Kant  Studien,  29  (l924)  356. 
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had  accepted  in  a  general  way  the  conception  of  individual 
causality^  which  the  fori'ner  ^resented  in  his  discussions  on 
history.     This  principle  was  the  foundation  of  Rickert's 
philosophy.     In  our  previous  discussions  we  have  seen  how 
Troeltsch  expanded  individual  causality  to  include  the  Individ- 
ual Totality.^    The  word  Individual  as  used  in  Rickert'and  in 
Troeltsch  does  not  indicate  an  opposition  to  society  or  human 
"types,  but,  as  we  have  seen,^    merely  to  abstract  universal 
laws.     "Individual"  represents  the  uniqueness,  creativity,  and 
Eini:iali,^.kelt  of  historical  objects,  be  they  epochs,  tendencies 
of  culture,  states,  peoples,  masses,  classes,  or  individual 
persons.^ 

In  many  ways  Rickert^e  formal  presentation  of  this  prin- 
ciple seems  adequate  to  describe  the  structure  of  Troeltsch' s 
Historical  Totalities.    But  when  it  comes  to  describing  the 
temporal  and  developmental  dynamic  of  the  wholes,  it  seems  in- 
complete and  inadequate.     Rickert's  whole  method  is  static  be- 
cause he  has  no  proper  conception  of  time.    He  knoivs  or  ac- 
knowledges, says  Troeltsch,  only  the  Kantian  matheioatical  con- 
ception of  tine  and  not  the  time  of  concrete  duration.^  This 
is,  perhaps,  his  basic  fault,  for  without  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  time  historical  objects  are  inexplicable.^ 

(js,   III,  119;  cf.  Lotze,  MIK,  VI-VIII. 

2.  See  above  Ciiapter  Two. 

3.  See  above  Chapter  Three. 

4.  GS,   III,  120. 

5.  Ibid. ,  236. 

6.  Ibid. ,  237. 
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Closely  related  to  time,  through  the  doctrine  of  achem- 
tlsm.  U  Kanf«  conception  of  cause.     Rickert  is  like  Kant  on 
this  point,  aays  Trceltsch.     Rickerfs  whole  treatnent  of  time 
and  cause  seen  completely  Kantian,  and  thus  his  otherv;ise 
fruitaul  conception  of  Individuality  lacks  dynanic  derelop- 
raent.l    It  was  too  formal  and  liieless. 

Das  htogt  mit  der  f?rundrichtunf  auf  bloa-i^ 
den  Sau,..dingen  aimloge  (Jegenst«ndlioh>eit 

e~'lit-'Jiclc?r'^* 

?  J™t-'iOiclungsoegriiies  sohon  in  der 

empirisohen  Porsohung  vollstSndi-  Eic<'ert 
'ode?  Vo?5|f      individuelle  GegeSstflnie 

zeitliohen  und  kauaalen  Reihen  verbinden-  fv 
kann  weiterhin  mnfaasende  individuelle 
senstande  nach  dieser  gleicnen  Reoel  ^t!' 
exnander  verbinden;  aber  immer  ist  es  to'- 
i«3ung  in  Stadien  und  Wlederverbii  duL 

Sn™-''f  «^  sich  safst  den 

Mnmiri,  dass  seme  Hetnode  nur  zu  'ferfic-t^ 

siheini'f"'"''  f«hren%u\«L'en^^'^ 
Troeltsch  received  f.oi.  Kickert  also  his  emphasis  on  the 
^lue  structure  of  Historical  Totalities.     This  dependence  we 
sketched  above  -under  Sinner  ^ertein.:.it..  5  Hiokert 
.eemed  unable  to  explain,  however,  how  we  can  pxoceed  r.o.  the 
formal  or  absolute  system  of  ideal  values,  which  he  constructed 
to  the  actual  values  ol  history  and  vice  versa.    Hickert,  says 
Troeltsch.  does  not  secure  his  systen.  of  values  out  of  history 
itself,  and  hence  it  is  not  apparent  what  relation  such  norms 

^^~15S7!Ie  S.lltZ''  — I^"-  °f  ti^e  is  like 

2.  Ibid. ,  237. 

3.  See  above,  page 
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can  have  to  the  historical  process.     As  a  result  three  basic 
difficulties  emerge: 

1.  "Das  Rickertsche  'Tertsystem,  so^reit  es  wirklich  auf 
rein  formale,  apriorische  und  vernunftnotwendige  ""/erte  zurflck- 
geftlhrt  ist.tsfge^en  die  Gescnichte  nicht  bloss  indifferent, 
sondern  dem  Flusse  und  der  Unendlichkeit  des  Werdens  geradezu 
entgegengesetzt ,        Tlirough  a  purely  formalistic  means, 
Rickert  tries  to  satisfy  two  needs;  the  apriori  systematics  of 
value  and  the  historical  movement  itself.^    The  result  is  noth- 
ing but  the  old  Kantian  opposition  between  sense  and  reason, 
feeling  and  transcendental  necessity,  pathology  and  autonomy, 
which  leads  to  anti-historicism  (Antihistorismus ) Moreover, 
this  method  of  valuation  gives  us  no  principle  of  historical 
selection  or  of  organization  within  the  Individual  Totalities.^ 
History  becomes  nothing  else  than  an  "Arsenal  von  Beispielen 
fttr  die  Werttheorie . 

2.  Rickert 'e  approach  is  too  contemplative.  Troeltsch 
says  that  Rickert 's  Wert system  is  simply  a  norm  (Massstab),  but 
not  a  Fo r mun s p r i nz i p  for  the  empirical  historical  unities;  it 
affords  no  principle  of  selection  among  values  in  history  but 
merely  contemplates  them  from  without.     The  nor/.s  are  thus  not 

T.  (JS,   III,  151-152. 

2.  Ibid.,  155. 

3.  Ibid  .  153-154. 

4.  Ibid. ,  154 . 

5.  Ibid. ,  155. 

6.  Ibid. ,  156. 
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indigenous  in  history,  "but  external  to  it  and  produced  by  pure 
reason.     The  Mas 3 stab  is  but  an  Inber^rif f  of  certain  ideals  to 
which  nothing  in  empirical  history  can  correGpond.     Thus  while 
Rickert  seems  to  concede  a  great  deal  to  history  in  his  logic 
of  history,  he  takes  it  all  back  again  in  his  theory  01  value 
and  of  historical  norms. 

3.  This  point  leads  to  a  third  criticisn.     For  Rickert  the 
decisive  thing  is  not  the  object,  but  the  interest  v/hich  se- 
lects the  object  out  of  the  continuum  of  its  .Sir  1  ebn i s i r k  1  i ch - 
keit.^    The  object  ie  discovered  and  fonied  tiirough  the  pa,r- 
ticular  method  which  is  employed.     The  historical  object  is  ex- 
tracted fron  its  living  whole  purely  through  a  process  of  ab- 
stra,ction  and  in  no  wise  on  the  basis  of  the  inner  cociposition 
and  peculiarity  of  the  object,  i.  e. ,  not  fron  the  anschaulich- 
seelische  Realitat  itself.     The  subject  thus  creates  its  own 
object.^    This  is  a  wrong  method,  says  Troeltsch.     The  historian 
Eiust  ground  his  investigation  more  firnly  in  the  actual  object. 

As  in  the  case  of  time  and  causality,  so  too  here,  the 
Kantian  influence  predominates.^    The  princiijle  of  development 
requires  a  less  external  and  a  more  internal  method  of  investi- 
gation. 

Das  Ineinander  von  Segenstand  und  Methode 
kann  der  Methode  nur  gerecht  werden,  wenn 
auch  dem  Gegenstand,  und  hier  vor  alien 

GS,   III,  156. 

2.  Ibid. ,  231. 

3.  Ibid. ,  23C, 

4.  Ibid. ,  232. 
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der  inneren  Bewegtueit  cles  historiociien 
Lebens,  sein  voiles.,  '^an?;  realLstisches 
Reoht  wirci. 

Thus  it  becometj  clear  that  for  RicJcert  development  is  an 
arrangement  of  the  investigator,  who  presents  the  lacts  as  if 
they  served  the  realization  of  values.     On  tiie  other  hand,  for 
the  historian,  developr.ent  is  an  inner  movement  of  the  ohject 
itself  in  which  we  must  intuitively  submerge  ourselves  or 
lecognize  that  one  is  actually  subnerged  in  it.      To  understand 
the  inner  movement  of  history  involves  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  time.     But  Troeltsch's  criticisn  of  Riclcert  on  this 
point  we  have  already  mentioned.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Troeltsch  conceives  of  development  by  means  of  a  more  concrete 
conception  of  time.     Though  in  general  he  builds  on  the  logic 
of  history  which  Rickert  developed,  he  nevertheless  goes  beyond 
the  latter  in  that  he  emphasizes  more  the  contingent  and  cre- 
ative character  of  Individual  Totalities;  above  all,  he  makes 
the  principle  of  development  the  decisive  historical  concep- 
tion.    In  30  doing  he  tries  to  bridge  the  gap  betv/een  a  formal 
system  of  values  ajid  individual  reality.*^ 

B.     Troeltsch' s  Conception  of  Development 
From  Troeltsch' s  criticisms  of  Hegel,  Marx,  the  Positi- 
vists,  and  Rickert  we  may  glean  the  following  pnopositions  v/ith 

r.     GS,   III,  233. 

2.  Ibid. ,  234;  cf .  151 

3.  CI.  Tillich,  op.  cit. ,  356.     See  also  GS,   III,  642  ff. 
v/here  Troeltsch  discusses  Bergson  at  length. 
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jcegard  to  historical  development. 

1)  Historical  development  denoteB  a  dynaraic  ijaycliical 
procese  which  tends  toward  iui  end,  a  development  akin  to  log- 
ical evolution.-^ 

2)  Hietorical  developi/ ent  does  not  nean  universal  prog- 

p 

ress;  on  the  contrary,  development  is  contingent." 

3)  Historical  development  is  a  teleological  i:;rocess 

which  expresses  itsell  throagh  the  internal  uhity  of  meaning 

3 

and  value  of  the  Individual  Totality. 

4)  Time  in  historical  development  must  "be  conceived  of 
as  concrete  duration,  and  not  as  mathematical  physical  tirr.e.'^ 

5)  Any  monistic  Universal^igeBChichte  must  "be  rejected  in 
favor  of  a  view  v/hich  gives  due  consideration  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  every  Individual  Totality,     "J'ede  Epoche  ist  uninittel- 
bar  zu  Gott."^ 

6)  The  irrational,  individual,  accidental,  and  dystele- 
ological  facts  of  history  must  be  admitted  and  accounted  for.^ 

7)  Historical  development  should  not  only  include  a  sur- 
vey of  the  past  (Ht^gel),  but  snould  also  taite  account  of  fu- 
ture goals  (Marx).''' 

8)  The  econonic  interpretation  of  history,  though  in  it- 

T.  See  above  page  90;  cf.  liIRE,  VI,  7H0;  GS,  III,  657. 

2.  See  above  pages  91-93;  cf.  GS,  III,  382. 

3.  See  above  pages  9^115;  cf.  GS,  III,  77,  112,  13^. 

4.  Cf.  GS,   III,  184,  185,  642-643. 

5.  3ee  above  page  lOC^  ci .  GS,   III,  121,  132. 

6.  See  above  page  91ff. 

7.  See  above  page  106;  cf.  GS,  III,  77,  132. 
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self  i.a>i,dequate  to  account  for  l.11  the  data  of  history,  lias  a 
valid  place  as  one  method  of  historical  reaearcn.-'- 
|/  9)    Historical  development  takes  place  in  and  through  real 

unity  and  identity  in  the  v/hoies  or  totalities.     These  are  not 
fictions,  as  the  Positivists  contended. 

10)  Tlie  process  of  historical  development  is  not  a  mere 
product  of  the  investii^ator  '  s  mind,  hut  must  hs  recognized  as 
an  objectively  real  process  independent  of  oar  minds. 

11)  The  philosophy  of  historical  development  is  not  mere 
conte-ipia,t  ion  frori  without,  Idul.  0.10.1-^..  g  j-ib i  u.^oa  ci  ?ormunr;s- 
prinzip  for  values  in  history.^ 

These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  may  he  dravm  from 
the  previous  sectiona  Oj.  tnii;  c-;.apter.     They  are  pr j.-.cxp^es 
which  the  writer  believes  Troeltsch  to  hold.     To  these  eleven 
psropositions ,  however,  we  must  add  severr.l  other  which  are  de- 
rived fj.oLi  Troeltsch' s  more  systeimtic  presentation  01  his  ov/n 
view.^ 

1)     Historiccl  development  is  grounded  in  human  personali- 
ty.    This  grounding  is  t\70-fold.     It'irst,  tnere  is  tne  develop- 
ment 01  the  embryonic  tendencies  and  ideas  of  personality  in 
their  interplay  ^rrith  environmental  factors.     Secondly,  person- 
ality has  the  capacity  to  adapt  permanent  or  changing,  natural, 

^  T.     See  above  page  109;   cf.  GS,  III,  756. 

2.  Gee  above  p^;.ge  114;   cf.  ^B,   II :,  142. 

3.  See  above  page  122» 

4.  See  above  page  121;   cf.  GS,   III,  70,  113-114. 

5.  These  additional  points  are  based  on  a,n  essay  entitled, 
•♦Historie  und  3rkenntnistheorie, "  GS,  III,  656-693. 
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social,  and  historical  conditions  in  accordance  with  its  pur- 
poses.    Both  of  these  activitiea  are  teleological ,  "but  con- 
scio.cfcne3S  plays  a  larger  role,  says  Troeltsch,  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second.     Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  activity  of 
both  together  that  the  clue  to  the  understandinj  of  hi-storical 
development  is  won,  for  the  Individual  Totalities  partake  both 
of  conscious  and  of  unconscious  elements,  and  express  purpose, 
meaning,  and  adaptatioi:.-^ 

2)  Although  the  inner  logic  of  the  developing  totality 
rests  finally  upon  the  goal  or  purpose  of  these  wholes,  which 
express  con:iCious  forces,  nevertheless,  unconscious  factors 
often  interrupt  the  historical  processes.    Men  are  often  swept 
off  their  feet  by  unanticipated  consequences  of  their  ovm  ac- 
tions.   Iloreover,  the  later  effects  of  human  tendencies  and  im- 
pulses often  clash  vrith  contradictory  earlier  ones  which  are 

2 

still  influencing  the  activities  of  the  whole.      The  unconscious 
and  the  conscious  elements  are  not  always  equally  balanced,  and 
the  former  often  prevent  the  proper  expression  of  the  latter.^ 

3)  The  concept  of  development  must  take  into  account  both 
the  universal  and  the  inner  continuity,  the  unity  of  the  riove- 
ment  of  the  whole  and  the  fluid  inner  unity.     Plegol's  dialectic, 
says  Troeltsch,  expresses  the  first  of  these  two  factors;  3erg- 

T.     GS,  III,  657;  see  above,  Ch.  Ill,  p.  71. 

2.  Log.  cit. 

3.  Ibid,,  658. 
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son^s  conception  of  duration  and  movement  the  second.  But 
Hegel  reduced  the  logic  of  this  movenent  to  universal  move- 
ments of  pure  theoretical  thought,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ber^'son  shows  only  the  flux,  of  everything  and  the  disGolution 
of  every  individual  living  "being  into  universal  activity,  with 
out  any  division  or  structure  of  the  process.      History  has  no 
real  unity  or  forn  on  this  "basis.     Troeltsch*s  criticism  of 
Hesel  here  seems  unfair,  for  Hegel  is  much  more  emxjirical  than 
this  vieT7  credits  him  with  "being.     Tlriere  was  a  tendency  in 
Hegelian  thought,  however,  toward  Spinozism  which  did  not  give 
ample  recognition  to  the  individual  and  unique  facts  oi  life. 
A  synthesis  of  Hegel  and  Bergson  is  thus  desirable.^ 

4)    His  tori  02.1  development  cannot  be  understood  s,s  a  mere 
su"bform  of  cosmic  evolution."^    The  attempt  to  solve  historical 
problems  by  making  history  subsidiary  to  some  universal  evolu- 
tionary process  goes  at  the  problem  bacl<:^v»/ards .     In  order  to  ex 
plain  the  developmental  tendencies  of  Individual  Totalities  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  such  a  deduction.     Indeed,  the  tenden 
cies  of  Individual  Totalities  are  the  basis  for  the  universal 
laws  and  make  our  formulations  of  them  possible,  not  the  re- 
verse.    There  is  no  objection  to  trying  to  find  the  place  of 
history  in  the  universal  cosmic  x)rocess,  but  the  latter  can 

Tl  GS,  III,  65S ;  cf.  141.  Hegel's  conception  of  the  con^ 
Crete  universal  and  of  dialectical  i;rocess  is  not  ade^ 
quately  accounted  for  at  this  point. 

2.     Ibid.,  660. 

5.     Ibid.,  661;  cf.  662,  664-665. 
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give  us  no  clue  as  to  the  logic  of  the  forner. 

This  brings  us  back  to  one  of  the  central  problems  of  our 
discussion,  viz.  ,  whetner  the  process  as  Troeltsch  hsis  de- 
scribed it  is  a  mere  pragmatic  arrangement  of  the  facts,  a 
transcendental  logically  constructed  product  of  thought,  or 
whether  a  real  unity  and  connection  has  been  intuited  and  ' 
grasped.^    Accordingly,  our  problem  is  an  epistemological  one. 
Troeltsch  flatly  rejects  the  Heo-Kantian  idea  of  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  object  through  thought.      His  own  viev/  appeals  to 
Leibniz  and  Malebranche, 

Troeltsch  holds  that  Leibniz  conceived  of  the  ego  as  a 
monad,  which  by  virtue  of  the  uncoiiscious  or  its  identity  with 
universal  consciousness  participates  in  the  whole  content  of 
reality,  including  external  things  and  other  selves  (das 
yremdseelische ) .    The  monad  carries  these  potentially  (virtu- 
ell)  in  itself,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  able  to 
relate  all  of  these  things  to  itself.     Moreover,  by  logical 
mea.ns  it  is  able  to  supplement  and  enlarge  far  beyond  consciou 
experience  the  intuited  relationsnips  which  they  contain. 

Sr  hat  die  endlichen  Geister  durchstrflraen- 
den  Lebenszusammenhftnge  als  inner^'Sttliche , 
in  der  ontologischen  und  teleologischen 
Sinheit  des  gOttlichen  Lebens  begrttndete, 
kontinuierliche  Bewegungen  zugleich  schauen 
und  denken  kflnnen,  wenn  er  aach  den  Auf- 
trieb  allzu  eng  in  der  Vollendung  des  Wis- 


1.  GS,  IIT,  667. 

2.  Ibid.,  672. 

3.  Ibid.,  673. 
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sens  und  die  Kontinuitat  allzu  naturaliotisch 
in  der  mathematisciien  Folge  der  Dif f erentiale 
gesciien  hat. 

Tlie  monad  signifies  tiie  identity  of  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite spirit  together  ?/ith  the  finiteness  and  individuality 
of  the  former.    Wliat  is  of  interest  to  Troeltsch  in  this  con- 
ception is  not  the  "bizarre  mathematiccil  aspects  of  the  monad 
or  its  windovTlessness  ( Fensterlosif^keit ) ,  hut  the  participation 
of  the  finite  in  the  infinite.     It  was  ^ith  the  same  motif,  says 
Troeltsch,  that  Malehranche  held  to  the  participation  of  the 
finite  mind  in  the  inner  life  of  the  absolute  spirit.*^  The 
unity  of  becoming  and  all  process  are  explained  not  by  the 
causal  principle  (in  its  empirical  linear  sense  and  itc  series 
of  effects),  but  by  participation  in  the  fundajnental  life-unity 
behind  all  i^.henomena.     Thus  also  is  explained  our  knowledge  of 
other  selYea,  their  content,  goals,  and  values.     All  these  are 
known  in  God. 

"Hichts  ist  aussen,  nichts  ist  innen,"  imd 
es  ist  "Kern  der  ITatur  mitten  im  Herzen," 
aber  nicht  bloss  der  KOrpernatur,  sondern 
der  alles  Jremdseelische  zugleich  umfas- 
senden  Gottesnatur .2 

It  is  Oil  this  basis  tiiat  Troeltsch  hox^es  to  overcoLie  the 

diff icultieis  oi  and  to  unite  both  the  Hegelian  and  the  3erg- 

sonian  points  of  view  ("der  Streit  der  Lebensanschauer  und  der 

Pormdenker" ) .     Tlie  conceptual  forms  which  Y/ere  received  in  in- 

T.     GS,   III,  675. 
2.     Ibid. .  676. 
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tuition  sind  expanded  in  thought  are  tiie  inner  connections 
( Zuaamruenhjln;;e )  of  the  divine  spirit.     Troeltsch  holds  that 
this  conception  must  not  Toe  conrused  with  the  Spinozistic 
identity  of  thought  auid  tiling.    But  wiien  he  describes  this  re- 
lation as  "die  wesenhafte  und  individuelle  Identitilt  ci,er  end- 
lichen  Geister  mit  dem  unendlichen  Oeiste  and  eben  damit  die 
intuitive  Partizipation  an  dessen  Icoiikretem  Grehalt  "and  hewegter 
Leoenseinheit ,  "-^  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  monistic  interpre- 
tation.    Intuition  is  for  Troeltsch  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
these  prolDler.s.     And  yet,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  only 
two  possible  alternatives  present;  either  the  intuition  is  an 
immediate  participation  in  the  divine  nature  or  the  intuition 
is  only  of  Grod.     In  the  first  case,  we  ;7oald  have  a  monistic 
Imowledge  relationship  which  would  commit  us  to  a  metaphysics 
of  identity.     In  the  latter  case,  it  v/oald  be  j^roblematic 
whetaer  the  intuition  gave  us  real  knov/ledge  or  not,  and  the 
intuition  would  require  further  verification.    There  seens  to 
be  a  confusion  in  Troeltsch* s  own  conceptioii,  for,  although  he 
speaks  of  participation,  he  also  speaks  of  occasional  causes, 
ajid  says  explicitly  that  intuitions  are  not  imiriediate.^  He 
continually  strives  to  avoid  a  philosopiiy  of  identity. 

Troeltscn  admits  that  we  must  not  try  to  prove  too  much  by 
this  principle  of  participation;  for  the  monad  remains  a  finite 

n     (JS,  III,  677. 
2.     Ibid. ,  634. 
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monad.     Even  thougii  it  iias  its  ground  and  essence  in  God,  yet 
it  remains  a  finite  "being  and  its  icnowledge  is  very  limited. 
Moreover,  the  limitation  is  not  merely  quantitative,  as  would 
"be  the  case  if  the  monad  participated  in  only  a  section  of 
God's  mind,  hut  the  limitation  is  qualitative  and  the. identity 
of  monad  and  God  is  conditioned."^    This  is  apparent  because; 
1)  8.11  intuition  depends  on  the  real  interaction  of  the  monad 
with  its  environment.     2)  IQiowledge  is  dependent  on  the  sense 
organs  and  the  general  conditions  oi  the  "body.     3)  Human  logic 
is  ohvioasly  limited  in  its  capacity  to  overcome  contradic- 
tions and  antinomies,     4)  All  human  thought  is  ultiraately  cir- 
cular.      Troeltscn's  position  here  seems  to  he  at  once  monistic 
and  dus,listic.     On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  I de n t i t a t s char ak - 
ter  of  our  knowledge  and  on  the  other  hand  knov/ledge  is  an- 
thropological.    He  says: 

Hinter  allem  und  am  Snde  von  allem  steht 
die  Metalogik,  in  welcher  uncere  an thro - 
pologisch  hedingteii  logischen  Mittel  und 
der  gflttliche  Lebenszusai/imenhang  auf  vOl- 
lig  unbekannte  Weise  zusammenhangen . 2 

In  spite  of  these  theoretical  difficulties,  Troeltsch  in- 
sists that  this  is  the  only  proper  solution  of  the  problem  of 
knowing  other  selves  and  Individual  Totalities.     And  on  our 
ability  of  knowing  other  selves  depend  the  possibilities  of 
common  thought,  philosophizing,  and  action.'^ 

T,     GS,   III,  6777 

2.  Ibid.,  678. 
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Das  EreiidseeliEche  ks.im  nur  erkannt  werden, 
weil  v/ir  es  vernflge  unserer  Identitftt  luit 
dem  Allbewusstsein  ansciiaulich  in  uns  selber 

tragen  und  eo  versteiien  and  ei^^-iJiinden  itflniien 
wie  unser  eigenes  Leben,  indem  wir  ee  docii 
zugleicii  alo  ein  Ireiades,  einer  eigenen  Mo- 
nads angehdHriges  emplinden.^ 

Just  how  Troeltsch  could  affirm  this  after  he  had  adr/iitted  that 
the  relation  between  the  transcendental  subject  and  the  psy- 
chological subject  is  vfllllf;  dunk  el ,  rena,ins  a  mystery.^  But 
it  is  on  the  ba.sis  of  such  an  e,  istenoloc^  that  he  proceeds 
to  affirm  that  the  concepts  of  development  are  nothing  but  the 
"Selbsterfassung  der  inneren,  geschauten  und  durch  die  Ver- 
mittelungen  miterlebten ,  werdenden  Sinnzusaminenhange  des  Ge- 
schehens  selbst.'*^    Ultimately,  it  seems  to  remain  sin  act  of 
faith  that  the  whole  stream  of  living  history  is  embedded 
soraeho?/  in  the  reality  of  God,  a  God  who  someho':\r  combines  the 
positive  qualities  of  Hegel *s  and  of  3ergson*s  philosophies. 

Behind  all  of  the  later  writings  of  Troeltsch  there  is 
the  background  of  his  earlier  positive  religious  metaphysics. 
In  one  of  his  essays,  "Die  christliche  Weltanschauung  und 
ihre  Gejenstrflmungen , "  published  in  1894  he  grounds  his  theory 
of  development  in  a  SelbstiTiitteilunn;  Gottes.     "Denn  Gott  ist 
ja  selbst  das  Sein,  das  Zentru-n,  das  Absolute  in  diesem  ev/igen 
Pluss  und  Werden  relativ  sich  bedingender  Begebnisse  und  Snd- 
lichl^eiten.        In  this  essay  he  also  affirms  that  in  all 

T.  GS,   III,  534. 

2.  Ibid. ,  631. 

3.  Ibid. ,  686 . 

4.  GS,   I,  511. 
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change  there  must  be  an  ahidinc  truth,     This  "ist  eine  Forde- 
rung  jedes  idealen  Glaubens,  auf  die  verzichten  auf  den  Sinn 
der  Welt  verzichten  heissen  wttrde."^    The  certainty-  amid  the 
flux  of  huiaan  historj'  concernin,i?  the  meaninij  and  the  abiding 
truth  oi  existence  is  affirmed  in  religion,  in      belief  in 
eternal  truth,  which  is  iraparted  by  God  himself."^ 

This  religious  certainty  given  up  by  Troeltsch  at 
least  theoretically  in  his  later  years.  In  the  concluding 
chapter  the  significance  of  this  chan,';^e  will  become  apparent. 

What  is  of  imnediate  iniportance  is  to  point  out  that  the 
Individual  Totalities  which  appear  in  constant  develoijirient , 
and  which  are  nevertheless  unities  of  meaning  ajid  value,  re- 
quire further  validation.     Ho!7  are  the  unities  oi  value  to  be 
criticized  and  changed,  a,nd  vrhat  place  does  the  individual 
have  in  the  : rocess  of  the  whole?    In  the  construction  of  fu- 
ture experience  what  are  the  cultural  syntheses  which  should 
be  effected?    We  have  seen  hoir  Troeltsch  has  rejected  several 
types  of  developmental  interpretation  and.  has  affirmed  a  tele- 
ological  temporal  development  v/ithin  the  limits  of  Individual 
Wholes.     The  remaining  task  of  our  study  is  to  investigate  the 
principles  which  lie  behind  the  creation  of  cultural  syntheses, 
as  Troeltsch  calls  them. 


I 
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CHAPT3R  FIVE 
The  Cultural  Synthesis 
I.    Development  and  the  Cultural  Synthesis 
Troeltsch's  conception  of  historical  developEient  requires 
that  the  study  of  history  cannot  be  concluded  properly  with 
the  present,  but  involves  decisions  and  constructions  for  the 
future.     Life  requires  that  ;/e  not  only  reviev/  the  past,  but 
also  seek  to  direct  the  course  of  the  future.     In  his  essays 
published  under  the  name  of  Christian  Thought,  he  constantly 
refers  to  this  function  of  philosopiiy.     He  speaks  of  "the  prob- 
len  of  controlling  and  dominating  the  irairiense  stream  of  histor- 
ical life,  a  stream  which  grows  continually  more  rapid  and  more 
extended,  and  not  merely  of  constructing  theoretically  its  suc- 
cessive stages  and  its  laws  of  movement.     But  this  means.... 
that  History  requires  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the  idea  of  an 
abiding  systeri  of  values  which  shall  give  us  our  standards .  "'-^ 
We  shall  try  to  show  that  Troeltsch  fails  to  ^ive  an  adequate 
foundation  for  such  an  abiding  system  of  values,  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, his  principle  of  Individual  Totalities  breaks  do^.vn 
at  a  crucial  point. 


1.     CT,  42. 
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A.     The  Practical  Nature  of  the  Philosoiihy  of  History 
There  exists,  says  Troeltsch.  no  purely  contemplative  sci- 
ence, whether  ahout  the  objects  of  nature  or  ahout  history; 
whether  in  the  motiires  of  a  particular  science  or  in  its  re- 
sults, there  is  always  a  practical  interest.     Spinoza's  pure 
contemplation  led  to  ethics,  and  Kant's  theories  of  pure  reason 
limited  inowled^e  so  as  to  niake  room  for  faith. There  is  thus 
a  very  practical  problem  v;hich  confronts  the  philoso.her,  for 
the  logic  of  history  rxithout  a  construction  of  the  future  is  a 
mere  torso. ^    Such  a  construction  must  take  account  of  both  the 
logical  and  the  empiricrl  elements  of  the  developmental  process. 
Unless  empirical  history  is  secured  by  logical  foundations  it 
is  like  a  house  without  a  foundation.     Logic  alone,  however, 
would  give  a  mere  ideal;  it  would  present  only  the  general  out- 
lines sketched  b3'-  a  dreaming  soul  or  a  sovereign  v/ill.     All  of 
our  kno7.'ledge  of  the  past  must  serve  as  the  foundation  of  un- 
derstanding the  present  and  of  constructing  the  future.^ 


B.     Problems  of  a  Cultural  Synthesis 
Historical  development  must  eventuate  then,  according  to 
Troeltsch,  in  a  cultural  synthesis.     That  such  a  synthesis  can- 
not be  deduced  frori  a  rationalistic  monism,  the  x)revioas  chap- 
ter has  clearly  shown. ^    History  knows  no  universal  concept  out 

T.  GS,  III,  70. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 

3.  Ibid.,  77 

4.  See  Chapter  ?our. 
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of  which  it  can  deduce  the  corxtent  and  succession  of  its 
events,  but  knov/s  orily  concrete,   individual,  and  unique  facts. 
The  author  holds  that  all  universal  norms  and  values  arise  only 
as  ideas  which  require  validation  in  trie  empirical  data  them- 
selves . 

The  individual  in  history  is  a  problem,  an  Aufg^ahe  or  a 
Sollen.    Each  center  of  activity  in  history  is  an  oup^ht  for 
Troeltoch  and  contains  a  universal  which  must  be  evolved.  The 
recognition  of  this  fsict  shows  that  the  purely  presentative  and 
research  aspects  of  history  must  be  supplemented  by  a  handelnde 
Geschichte .  or,  what  is  the  sarae  thing,  a  study  of  the  individ- 
ual constantly  forminii  and  reforming  himself.^    Ou:;ht  in  his- 
tory  brings  to^^ether  the  philosophy  of  history  and  ethics. 
All  philosOi-hers  are  forced  to  face  the  problem  of  ethics.  But 
this  cannot  be  purely  a  study  on  its  ov/n  accoiint.     It  is  a 
practical  necessity.     In  his  essay  on  "Historiography"  Troeltsch 
writes ; 

The  chaos  of  value-judgments ,  the  perplexing 
impression  made  by  which  is  but  intensified 
by  the  perpetually  fluctuating  course  of 
history,  can  be  transcended  only  by  grouping 
the  questions  together  and  finding  their 
answers  in      complete  system  of  values . 
Such  a  system  of  values,  however,  is  neitner 
more  nor  less  than  Ethics.'^ 

As  discussed  in  Gliristian  Thought  ethics  present::;  two  main 

aspects,  the  morality  of  conscience  and  the  ethics  of  cultural 

1^  AGE,  29. 

2.  GS,   III,  78. 

2.  Ibid.,  79,  81. 

4.  ERE.  VI,  722. 
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values . 

Besides  the  specil'ic  problems  of  ethics  the  construction 
of  a  cultural  synthesis  requires  finding  nomis  loy  which  we  can 
understand  historical  epochs  and  appraise  concrete  values. 
Troeltsch  holds  that  since  all  values  are  iimianent  in  history 
the  norms  of  criticism  must  also  "be  derived  from  history.^ 
These  norms  are  a  priori  and  spring  up  out  of  the  spontaneous 
creativity  of  history  itself.^    The  a  priori  is  necessary  "both 
for  the  understanding  of  the  epoch  in  which  one  finds  oneself 
and  for  the  cultural  synthesis.^ 

This  then  leads  to  the  prohlems  of  religion.     Is  Ciiristi- 
^ity  absolute?    Here  we  shsill  have  to  exaiTiine  the  religious 
a  priori  oi  Troeltsch  and  his  general  religious  philosophy, 
for  behind  all  of  his  ethical  and  valuational  discussions  lies 
a  religious  metaphysics. 

The  cultural  synthesis  at  Y/hich  Troeltsch  arrives  is 
called  der  Europ^ismus .    Witn  it  we  shall  conclude  our  investi- 
gation of  his  philoso^jhy  of  history, 

II.  Philosophy  and  the  NorriS  of  History 
To  be  historical  and  to  be  relative  are  identical.'^  Mod- 
ern historical  ci  iticisia  has  dissolved  a,ll  dogJiias  into  the  flux 
of  process  until  no  absolute  values  seen  to  remain  intact,^ 

E  CrS,   III,  117. 

2.  Ibid. ,  1G7-1C8. 

3.  Ibid. ,  172. 
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This,  however,  saya  Troeltsch,  does  not  condemn  us  to  an  abso- 
lute relatiTiSr.  or  slcepticiarri,  as  rumy  suppose.  Skeptical 
relativism  is  due  to  three  things:  l)  The  detailed  treatraents 
of  historical  prohleiiD  are  often  so  analytical  and  abstract 
that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  sense  of  the  v/hole  novement  of 
history.    2)  By  explaining  everything  out  of  the  previously 
given  (analogous  to  the  meti.ods  of  natural  science),  soLie  his- 
torians invite  a  skeptical  attitude  toY/ard  valuer,.     3)  The 
hypothetical  nature  of  a  ^^cientific  investigation  which  aims 
to  give  no  Judgment  of  ri^jht  and  v/rong  in  history  often  leads 
to  a  disregard  of  all  values  and  hence  to  belief  that  one 
event  in  history  is  as  good  as  another,  or  tha.t  all  are  equal- 
ly  indifferent  to  norms.      Troeltsch  believes  tli^it  this  rela- 
tivism is  not  necessary,  but  tliat  norms  do  exist  in  history 
and  tha.t  one  can  arrive  at  an  adequate  basis  of  Judgment.  Rel- 
ativism for  him  means  only  that  all  historical  appeara-nces  a.re 
dependent  on  a  whole  which  is  itself  not  a  material  absolute, 

and  that  only  from  the  point  of  vie^r  of  one*s  place  in  the 

p 

whole  can  an  evaluation  take  place.      There  is  no  absolute, 
changeless,  and  unconditioned  timeless  value  in  history.  Such 
norms  may  lie  beyond  history  in  a  realiu  "das  nur  der  Aiinung 
und  dem  Glauben  zugAnglich  ist."3    History  does  not  exclude 
norms;  on  the  contrary  its  essential  work  is  "gerade  die  Her- 

T.     ACR,  53-54. 

2.  loid.,  57. 

3.  Loc.  cit. 
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vorbringung  der  Normen  und  der  Kampf  un  Zusammenfaaaung  dieser 
ITormen .  "-^ 

Troeltscii  here  has  emphasized  an  iiiii)ortaiit  iDoint.     V'.o  corx- 
crete  value  in  history  is  final.    All  of  our  values  are  histor- 
ically conditioned  and  are  in  need  of  constant  revision. 
Whether  the  ideal  values  and  the  systeia  of  values  by  -^/hich  v/e 
judge  the  present  and  ma3ce  plans  for  the  future  completely 
transcend  history  or  are  in  history  remains  to  be  exajnined  be- 
lo?r.     The  fundsiniental  proposition  stands  that  all  of  our  values, 
like  Ciirist  ianity  itself,  in  all  the  moments  of  their  history 
are  purely  historical  ap.jjearances  and  possess  all  the  limita- 
tions of  individual  events.^    Troeltsc.  u^.^s  not  deny  the  fact 
of  norms  in  history,  but  does  he  give  them  an  adequate  founda- 
tion? 

A.     The  Significance  of  the  Individual  Totality 
The  material  philosophy  of  history  must  confine  itself  to 
the  cultural  environment  (Historical  Totality)  of  the  philoso- 
pher.    The  latter  must  be  so  steeped  in  the  whole  process  and 
inner  continuity  of  this  whole  tliat  his  construction  will  ap- 
pear to  arise  logically  out  of  the  whole  past  of  his  Totality. 3 
History,  we  have  learned,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  procestt  in 
which  a  universal  and  everywhere  similar  principle,  though  con- 
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fused  and  obscured,  is  operating;  nor  is  it  a  continual  re- 
com'bining  of  elenental  psychical  ^.owers  which  indicate  a  gen- 
eral trend  toward  a  rational  end  or  goal  of  evolution.  His- 
tory is  rather 

an  iinnieasurable ,  incomparable  profusion  of 
always-ner/,  unique,  and  hence  individual 
tendencies,  welling  up  from  undiscovered 
depths,  and  coning  to  light  in  each  case 
in  unsuspected  places  and  under  different 
circumstances 

The  fundamental  concept  here  is  the  Individual  Totality. 
All  the  cultural  values  are  limited  in  Troeltsch's  view  to 
Historical  Totalities.     The  latter  stand  over  against  each 
other  as  autonomous  wholes.     One  totality  cannot  prescribe  the 
norms  for  the  others.     Thus  we  remain  in  the  realiii  of  the  his- 
torical particular  even  in  our  creations  of  the  future.  This 
occurs 

in  the  more  radica.l  sense  of  a  molding  of 
universal  tendencies  into  historical  cre- 
ations of  culture  -  a  molding  which  is 
peculiar,  unique,  and  sui  generis;  and 
here  the  whole  spirit  of  an  epoch,  which, 
at  the  least,  strongly  influences  such 
creations  and  coordinates  them  in  a  cer- 
tain unity,  is  of  itself  a  full  individual 
system  of  thought  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  set  of  conditions  of  the  epoch. ^ 

If  the  streejia  of  history  is  to  be  dammed,  then,  it  must 

be  within  the  Individual  .Totality  in  v;hich  we  find  ourselves. 

But  we  do  not  live,  says  Troeltsch,  in  just  one  vfhole;  we  live 
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in  various  social  complexes  wiiicii  "are  in  the  last  resort  con- 
centric and  each  of  which  haij  its  own  intellectual  content. 
However,  these  complexes  cannot  be  elevated  into  a  universal 
form  or  a  single  all-determining  accent.     A  universc.,1  concept, 
like  Humanity .  would  not  be  very  deiinite  and  hence  cannot  be 
a  concrete  value.     The  social  complexes  in  which  we  live  are 
some  particular  cultural  sphere,  a  na,tional  cominunity,  a  fam- 
ily, besides  many  other  special  associations  and  social  cir- 
cles.    "In  all  these  complexes  we  live  simultaneously,  without 
difficulty  and  without  confusion."^    ^;?hether  these  historical 
wholes  can  be  transcended  is  the  essential  problem  77hich  v/e 
have  to  face.     In  his  later  writings  Troeltsch  maintained  that 
the  norms  of  value  as  well  as  the  concrete  values  chosen  are 
limited  within  the  bounds  of  the  Individual  Totality.     In  his 
earlier  ivritings,  however,  he  held  to  a  type  of  Platonism 
which  though  recognizing  the  uniqueness  and  Sinmalifi:keit  of 
historical  events,  yet  preserved  a  universal  validity  and  ab- 
soluteness for  some  values. 

B.    Troeltsch' s  Platonism 
When  trying  to  understand  Troeltsch' s  solution  to  the 
problems  here  presented,  we  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  he 
nowhere  gives  a  consistent  or  comijlete  account  of  his  own  posi- 

r:     CT,  121. 
2.     Ibid.,  123. 
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tion.     His  criticisms  of  others  are  usually  ■brillin.nt,  but  his 

omi  position  is  difficult  to  appraise.     B  ron  von  Htt^^el  quotes 

Priedrich  Meinecke  as  saying  of  him: 

His  friends ...  .have  "been  driven  to  confess 
that  his  positive  leadin^i-  ideas  and  aims 
stood  in  a  certain  disproportion  to  the 
amazinj;  riches  of  his  speculative  histor- 
ical outlook;  and  that  his  weighty  speech 
would  often  curiously  ebb  away  when,  at 
the  end  of  impressive  reproductions  of  the 
life  and  thou£ihts  of  others,  he  was  put  to 
develop  his  own  position  in  a  firi.i,  clear, 
and  unambiguous  manner. 

Although  much  in  Troeltsch^s  viev;  is  obscure,  there  seems 
clearly  to  be  present  in  his  thou-^ht  a  shift  from  an  earlier 
more  rationalistic  and  Kantian  viewpoint  (we  might  also  say 
Lotzean)  to  a  later  intensely  ant i -monistic  and  even  anti- 
rationalistic  point  6f  view.     Perhaps  the  clearest  expression 
of  his  earlier  standpoint  is  found  in  an  essay  which  appeared 
Harvard  Theolot^ical  Review  in  1912,  entitled,  "Empiri- 
cism and  Platonism  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion."     In  this 
essay,  written  in  honor  of  William  James,  he  discussed  two 
points,  1)  the  contrast  between  James*  ideas  and  the  European 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  2)  the  positive  value  of  James* 
views.     The  two  systems  of  thought,  said  he,  have  much  in  com- 
mon.    Both  set  out  not  from  given  theological  norms  of  truth, 
but  from  the  whole  field  of  religious  jjhenomena.  Secondly, 


1.     CT,  xxii-xxiii,  quoted  from  Deutsche  llation,  "Ernst 
Troeltsch  und  das  Problem  des  Historismus , "  March, 
1923.     I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  this  article 
first  hand. 


the  /^oal  is  not  deternined  by  outside  authority  or  dogma. 
Thirdly,  there  is  no  assumption  of  a  miraculous  supernatural- 
i  sjm . 

The  characteristic  differences  must  "be  sought  within  the 
sphere  of  common  presupj^osition.     James  is  "distinguished  from 
others  solely  by  the  fact  that  to  hin  the  presupjosition  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  only  vital  working  hypothesis  at  present 
available,  whereas  we  see  in  it  the  demand  of  reason,  asserting 
itself  as  soon  as  the  constraint  of  inherited  prejudice  is 
withdrawn. " 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  European  philosophy  of 
religion  is  its  Platonisn.     "Its  consistent  aim  is  to  tra.nscend 
the  merely  actual  through  the  demonstration  that,  seething  and 
developing  within  it,  is  a  rationally  necessary  conceptual  ele- 
ment. "'^ 

The  leading  ideas  of  the  Platonic  tradition  to  ^hich 
Troeltsch  then  subscribed  are  as  follows:  1)  that  "conscious- 
ness, as  a  finite  concretion  of  the  universal  cosmic  conscious- 
ness, and  taken  together  with  the  necessary  presuppositions 
which  are  a  ,.riori  and  potentially  contained  in  it,  is  the 
source  of  religion.""^    2)  The  a  priori  is  the  kernel  of  the  re- 
ligious phenomena.^    3)  The  essence  of  religion  actually  ap- 
pears as  a  constantly  changing  and  mobile  phenomenon.  This 

r;  Harv.  Theol.  Rev. .  5  (1912)  402. 

2.  Ibid.,  403. 

3.  Ibid. ,  404. 

4.  Ibid..  407 

5.  Ibid. ,  407-408. 
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essence  never  lies  quite  in  "broad  daylight  and  consequently 
the  problem  remains  whether  it  is  ever  realized  completely."^ 
4)  The  consciousness,  from  v/hich  the  investigation  of  religion 
sets  out,  is  more  than  mere  fact,  "being  a  compound  of  both 
the  necessary  pjid  the  contingent.     Such  a  way  of  thinlcing 
gains  its  final  security  only  when  it  firmly  anchors  the  in- 
dividual consciousness,  of  itself  always  contingent,  in  the 
holding-ground  of  'consciousness  in  general*."^ 

Troeltsch  holds  that  James'  radical  empiricism  is  radical 
anti-Platonism.     He  is  opposed  to  all  aprioristi,  to  every 
rational  theory  of  knowledge,  and  to  any  i>re3upposition  in  fa- 
vor of  necessity  and  synthesis.^    Troeltsch  says  that  Jciiries' 
way  to  normative  and  valid  knowledge  is  by  means  of  biological 
evolutionism  and  idealized  utilitarianism.     "Knowledge  is 
guaranteed  solely  by  practical  faith  and  determined  solely  by 
the  degree  of  its  verification  in  practice.     Fox  him  the  in- 
dividual is  everything;  and  the  individua.l  is  an  element  in  a 
(iontinuous  stream  which  makes  everything  relative."^    In  this 
scheme  logic  is  only  a  labor-saving  device.     "The  ethical  and 
other  necessities,  the  values  and  ideals,  are  the  more  or  less 
provisional  condensation  of  experience  concerning  what  en- 
hances, steadies,  and  harmonizes  life."^    Like  the  Platonists, 

Harv.  'Hieol.  Rev. 7  5  (1912)  4:8. 

2.  Ibid. ,  408-409. 

3.  Ibid. ,  409. 

4.  Ibid.,  410. 
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James  starts  from  conaciousness  Taut  this  latter  is  stream  de- 
void of  all  apriori  unity  and  devoid  of  all  connection  be- 
tween contingent  consciousness  and  consciousness  in  general.-^ 
Furthermore,  the  worth  of  religion  and  the  recognition  of  it 
depend  upon  its  actual  ^vorking,   "nsnt  upon  the  deraonstration 
that  it  is  derived  from  any  'source',  whether  psychological,  or 
zoological,  or  ontological.     The  result  is  that  no  idea  of  re- 
ligion is  in  fact  possible."^    This  leads  to  the  next  point, 
namely,  that  while  the  European  philosophy  of  religion,  "from 
its  premise  of  a  unitary  essence,  seeics  to  comprehend  the  his- 
torical sta-ses  of  evolution  as  teleological ,  James  knows  the 
varieties  only  as  psychological  variations,  in  every  case  de- 
pendent on  general  psychical  condition  and  on  nervous  consti- 
tution.       Moreover,  any  ataiidard  of  discrimination  and  grada- 
tion as  rationally  necessary  does  not  exist.     Rather  "does  the 
standard  Qmeii^e  in  the  vital  movements  and  adjustments  vrhich 
contribute  to  tne  aeli-preservation  and  self-expansion  of  the 
race.""^    Here  the  idea  of  lvalue  for  life  takes  the  place  of 
truth  or  validity,"^  and  ontology  is  left  peculiarly  vague. 

The  basic  difference  bet-yeen  the  Platonism  of  tne  Europe- 
an tradition  and  the  emiiricism  of  Janes  is  the  contrast 

between  the  inner  majesty  of  the  absolutely 
necessary  and  valid,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
practical  vitality  and  concreteness ,  unin- 

r.  Harv.   Theol.  Hev. ,  5  (1912)  412-413. 

2.  Ibid..  413. 

3.  Ibid.,  414-415. 

4.  Ibid. ,  415. 

5.  Ibid. .  416-417. 
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paired  "by  scientific  a^bs tractions  or  by  ideas 
of  unity  or  law,  on  the  other.     The  one  view 
inclines  to  monism  and  pa^ntheisiii,  the  other 
to  untiring  activity  and  to  living  interac- 
tion betv/een  God  and  the  soul.     The  one  finds 
its  demonstration  in  its  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion of  the  necess  ,ry  and  the  universally 
valid,  the  other  in  the  spiritual  power  and 
effect  of  the  mystical  state. 

Troeltsch  says  that  "for  myself  I  can  only  accept  the  a 

priori ,  transcendental  philosophy.     It  seens  to  nie  closely 

p 

bound  up  with  the  recognition  of  all  logical  va,lidity."  He 
goes  on  to  affirm  that  a  doctrine  of  values  in  the  field  of 
ethics  and  aesthetics  is  not  to  be  constructed  without  the 
idea  of  an  element  unqualifiedly  valid,  issuing  from  the  na- 
ture of  consciousness.     "In  religion  a  rela.tion  to  a  whole,  to 
an  absolute,  to  sonething  possessing  inner  necessity,  is  al- 
ways indispensable.**^    Thus  Troeltsch  is  here  a  substantial 
Platonist.*^    Ifevertheless ,  he  admits  the  significance  of 
James*  point  of  view  and  confesses  that  "the  impression  of 
James*  presentation,  living,  unprejudiced,  saturated  with  re- 
ality, grows  on  me."^    What  must  be  done  is  to  '*adapt  into 
Platonism  the  element  of  truth  which  Pragmatism  holds. "3 

This  synthesis  of  Platonism  and  Pragmatism  can  be  ef- 
fected, he  believes,  in  the  follov/ing  way.     The  transcendental 
method  starts  from  a  purely  psychological  analysis  and  seel:s 
the  point  where  the  apriori  element  of  consciousness  asserts 

1*^     Harv.  Theol.  Rev~  5  (1912)  418. 

2.  Ibid.,  419. 

3.  Ibid.,  420. 
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itself.     Such  an  analysis  must  proceed  In  purely  positive  and 
erapirical  fa.shion,  and  can  "operate,  provisionally,  with  the 
fundaraental  assuiaptions  of  einpiricism  and  pragmatism.     But  all 
that  is  a  purely  provisional  description  and  analysis  of  the 
phenomene. .  "-^    "James,  "by  retaining,  as  he  does,  in  such  an 
analysis  the  conception  of  the  religious  object  as  a  residual 
datuiii,  indicates  the  point  at  wnich  the  transcendental  analy- 
sis csin  start  and  penetrate  deeper."^    In  this  essay  Troeltsch 

does  not  make  this  penetration,  and  lie  shall  investigate  his 

•2; 

analysis  of  this  problem  later. 

The  issues  now  lie  clearly  before  us,  and  the  general  na- 
ture of  Troeltsch' s  solution  is  here  indicated.     Though  the 
discussion  above  is  limited  to  the  field  ci  religion,  the 
fundamental  problem  is  the  same  for  the  whole  sphere  of  ex- 
perience, including  history.     Troeltsch  is  seeking  an  element 
in  consciousness  which  will  serve  as  a  center  of  validation 
and  as  the  logical  basis  for  ethics  and  a  system  of  values. 
Such  a  center  of  validation  will  aid  him  in  constructing  the 
cultural  synthesis  which  carries  on  the  v/ork  oi  historical 
development.     This  center  of  validation  he  calls  an  a  priori. 
It  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  whole  case  of 
Troeltsch* s  philosophy  of  history  rests  on  the  solutioii  of 
this  problem  of  an  a  priori. 

Earv.  Thsol.  Rev.,  5  (1912)  420. 

2.  Ibid. ,  420-421. 

3.  See  below,  pages  153-162. 
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C.    Ixm«t-hl©torloal  Home 

That  Ttoeltach  rejects  all  absolute  ui;iTQx^  .~  .latorial 

nonao  in  hiatoxj  hardly  noeds  xep^rutini^.    On  tho  contrcay,  all 

norrac  lauat  ba  found  In  hlo toxical  reality  It^^lf.^ 

;Dor  1-  '  '  iQ  IraraancntG  'i^ert  ju.^j^^  ^ds- 

tori  ld«»  lauas  dalier  suerst  steta 

an  eioii  atsXbst  gem«s«en  aoin.^ 

But  how  can  tiie  concrete  hietorical  life  be  Jud^ed?^  Here 
there  eioGr^^ea  oiic  of  tho  basic  i>ailo60piiic£;l  ^robleiaa  with  re- 
gard to  the  Individual  Totality.    The  latter  is  a  unity  of 
meaning  and  valvie.    But  what  shall  be  the  criterion  of  judisinj^ 
if     In  tiixa  iieia,  aa^a  Troeltech,  ^-.mit  vv,tj  a  ^donticr,  but 

unfortumitely  his  method  applied  imcn  nore  to  the  natural  sci- 

4 

•ttces  timn  to  history.      Kb  in  the  discussion  of  the  ;  rJ.loaophy 

of  reli^iou  no  too  in  tae  riold  Ox  history  there  axti  severa.1 

poosibilities.    The  followinij  j^uotation  brlnge  out  clearly 

what  issues  Troeltsch  confronted  in  his  thou^'ht  on  tills  iroblen, 

Oeht  laan  von  Idee  uiid  ".•!.csc:t:-.;j  i^t ,  eo 
gerftt  laati  in  cinon  j...;CaI.ch:;.l';ijQ;i  :".:^ti- 
onalisr.us  und  verliert  die  Besiehun/^  zur 
•taplrischen  Hlatorie  und  iiire:         *  . 
0«ht  man  vom  Kietorifici*-IndivJ         v  ;i  auo 
und  bleibt  ssmn  dadurch  in;  ^liiuclar;;;  mit  der 

\,  so  drohen  grer  ?r  Relativisj- 

lau  -leptizioms.    t^.,  .  -         ■•':r..:lQQ  In 

hunatxeichen  '^::ntwicklungobejr  -ch  zu 

nftliern*  so  breehen  die  beid  .telle 

iramer  wieder  auselnander .   -  .    .  den 

St-^jidort  resolut  in  i^egenwarti^er  lint- 
aohcldung  und  Oestaltun^,  so  verliext  man 


2.    Ibid. »  117. 
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nur  allzu  leiciit  Geschiclite  und  Idee  zu- 
gleich.    Zinpfindet  raan  die  vollen  Schwierig- 
keiten  des  Probleiug,  dann  wird  ea  quaiend 
und  nan  wendet  sicii  <^erne  zu  den  AutoritHton 
und  Off en'barungen  der  KircJrie  surtlck,  wie  es 
alte  und  neue  Roinsaitiker  aus  begreifliclien 
Grunden  getan  haben  und  wieder  tun  warden, 
Oder  man  wendet  sicii  von  dei^i  liistoriaciien 
Atendland  uelijerliaupt  al>  zu  dem  geschichts- 
losen  Orient,  seiner  IJystik  und  seinem  Nir- - 
yana,  nie  das  Scliopenhauer  unternom-en  hat 
und  wie  es  seitdem  so  oft  als  Unterachied 
und  Yorzug  der  viel  tieferen  Orients  ge- 
f exert  wird.l 

The  alternative  '.Yiiich  Troeltsch  accents  is  to  seek  for  a 
hidden  Prod-ulrbionskraf t  of  the  spirit  in  which  autonomous  rea- 
son can  give  rise  to  norms  and  ideals  \7hich  are  required  for 
history.^    The  kind  of  norm  which  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments will  he  spontaneous,  a  priori,  certain,  without  "being 
timeless,  universal,  and  absolute. 

Sie  bedeutet  zugleich,  dass  solche  Iiass- 
stabe  selbst  als  individuelle  Setzungen 
aus  jeder  grossen  Gesarr.tsituation  heraus 
neu  ^ebildet  und  gefunden  warden  intlssen.3 

The  historical  norm  must  be  an  apriori  spontaneous  creation 

which  is  self  validating. 

Das  letzte  Geheimnis  dieser  Vor^SLni^e  ist 
der  Glaube  an  die  darin  offenbare  und 
zwingende  mouentane  Yernunft  und  die 
Kraft  des  Willens,  einen  solchen  Glauben 
zu  be  J  all  en.  4 

Such  a  norm,  says  Troeltscii,  is  a  criticism  of  previous  his- 


1.  GS,  III,  162.     See  also  the  follov/ing  discussion 
where  the  merits  of  these  alternatives  .are  discussed, 
16^5.-164. 

2.  GS,  III,  164. 

3.  Ibid. ,  166. 

4.  Ibid. ,  167-168. 
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tory  and  a  creation  of  tlie  future. ^    It  is  a  practical  deci- 
sion which  is  sovereign  and  distinctive,  which  is  grounded  in 
itself,  and  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  anything  el.se.^  Uat- 
urally,  such  norms  differ  among  different  thinlKiers,  for  each 
has  a  different  historical  background  upon  wnich  to  draw.  S'or 
each  thinker  the  decision  to  choose  a  certain  norm  is  an  act 
of  fa.ith.3    And  this  a.ct  of  faith  is  a  product  of  intuitive 
thought 

1.  Intuition 

The  inner -historical  nori;i  is  distinctly  intuitive.  We 
have  met  Troeltsch^s  appeal  to  intuition  before  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  develox^ment. ^    He  bases  a  great  dea,l  on  this  con- 
cept.   By  means  of  intuition  he  tries  to  ground  the  cultural 
norm  in  the  life  of  the  Absolute. 

Die  Bildung  der  M8.ss8tS.be ....  ist  also  Sache 
des  Glaubens  in  dem  tieien  und  vollen  Sinne 
des  7ortes;  die  Betrachtung  eines  aus  dem 
Leben  herausgebildeten  Geiialtes  als  Ausdruck 
und  Offenbarung  des  gOttlichen  Lebensgrundes 
und  der  inneren  Bev/egung  dleseo  Grundes  auf 
einen  ujis  unbekannten  Gesaiiitsinn  der  ?/elt 
hin,  die  Ergreifung  des  aus  der  jev/eiligen 
Lage  erwachs ended  Kultur ideals  als  eines  ^ 
Hepr^-sentanten  des  unerkennbe.ren  Absoluten.^ 

If  we  can  show  that  intuition  is  not  an  adequate  princi- 
ple for  the  creation  and  validation  of  cultural  syntheses,  then 


1.  G3,  III,  169. 

2.  Ibid.,  170,  172. 

3.  Ibid. ,  175. 

4.  Ibid* ,  176. 

5.  Gee  above  Ch.   lY,  pages  128-131. 

6.  OS,   III,  175, 
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the  v/iiole  future  of  historical  developiiient  -.'/ithin  the  Individu- 
al Totality  i3  jeopardised.     Intuition  as  a  ^rincipl3  raises  a 
good  many  difficulties.     In  itself  no  clear  conoejjtioii  attaches 
to  intuitio'i.     It  rooenoles  axi  imniediata  e:^:periena8  of  V7hatever 
kind  that  is  present  to  consciousnciss .     Intuition  is  at  once  a 
participation  in  the  divine  life,  and  yet  it  is  not  iiamediate. 
EpisteiTiOlosically  there  seems  to  be  a  constajit  shifting  be- 
tween raonisin  and  dualisn.    As  used  by  Troeltsch  the  word  in- 
tuition usually  lias  a  rational  connotation  though  this  is  not 
carefully  worked  out,  yet  when  associated  v/ith  the  religious 
a  priori  or  the  historical  a  ^riori,  intuition  seems  to  be 
anti-intellectualistic . 

The  intuition  of  cultural  norms  in  Troeltsch  seems  to  pre- 
suppose a  synoptic  view  of  historical  facts.     It  is  tine  focus 
point  of  all  our  knoY/ledge  of  the  past  and  our  constructions 
of  the  future. 

Imnex  erst  in  der  3ertLhrung  zv.-ischen  Ver- 
gangenen  und  Gegenwartigen  bildet  sich  der 
eigentliche  letate  entscheidende  iiassstab, 
der  zugleich  die  Zukunf tsgestaltung  in  die 
unbeirannte  endlose  Zulvunft  hineintreibt 

Besides  being  based  on  a  synoptic  view  of  tilings  the  in- 
tuition points  to  a  aetapiiysical  ground  ^hich  is  the  final  ba- 
sis of  all  tilings.     Hov/ever,  Troeltocn  is  vague  ao  lo  tne  ex- 
plicit nature  of  the  ;7orld  ground  and  hov/  it  functions  in  the 
intuition,     '^''e  are  assured,  that  the  intuited  norm  is  free 
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from  any  mere  r oinanticisra .     There  a.re  ^iraarantees  of  tais:  1) 
Such  thinking  is  saved  from  romanticism  by  the  fact  that  the 
philosopher  is  scientifically  tr^,in3d,  and  a  scientific  kncv- 
ledge  oi  nature  will  .keep  the  norm  within  reasonahle  bounds. 
2)  The  philosopher  is  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  climate, 
geography,  r-,nd  antiir otology,  as  well  as  mind,  are  deterj:iining 
factors  in  xii'-oory.     3)  The  logical  requirements  of  unity  and 
consistency  are  also  important  ("die  logische  rorderun^^  der 
Vereinheitli Chung  und  Verkntt^yfung  jedes  ZusaKirienhanges  in  sich 
selbst.")    4)  The  formal  deinands  of  certain  ethical  principles 
are  also  a  gua,rantee.^ 

These  guarantees  show  that  the  intuition  is  not  the  sole 
criterion  of  the  cultural  synthesis,  but  that  a  nunber  of  fac- 
tors have  to  be  taken  into  account.     This  would  make  intuition 
but  the  psychological  form  of  the  experience  whicn  had  its 
valida,tion  elsewhere.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  decision 
about  tne  future  will  be  an  act  of  faith  and  necessarily  hypo- 
thetical.    Such  a  view,  however,  vfould  be  departing  from 
Troeltsch's  position;  for  him  the  intuition  is  no  mere  hypoth- 
esis.    Whp.t  he  is  seeking  is  some  element  in  consciousness 
which  is  a  priori.     He  wishes  to  validate  experience  at  its 
source.     But  intuition  of  itself  is  not  an  adequate  criterion 
of  truth;  it  may  give  us  insights,  though  these  are  in  no 
sense  final.     Tliey  are  acts  of  faith  concerning  the  Absolute. 

r:     GS,  IIl7  176. 
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^0  iBU«t  oonoluda,  t:ien.  timt  intuition  faiXa       **\lldnte  the 
cultiiral  ayntiaeaiB  aiid  on  tiiio  poiiit  t/io  iixir.cu^jna  IndiYiia- 
al  Tot(\litiea  Ic  aorioaalv  cimllenged. 

2,  The  A  Priori 

IJhat  doQ»3  TroeltooA  i«*ca,v.  a  ..rlori?    Ho  -first  d«Y«l» 

opttd        ooijoeption  In  connijctiori  'vith  hi»  i,jhiloaopiiy  of  ro- 
It4tl0ii  and  lafcar  a^Jpiie''.       to  hlatoy,  .     '  t  Is  for  hin  tiie  ba- 
sic problem  ot  all  knowledge.    Holaeijaiin  writesn  that  It  la 
Troelt3Ch*«  gxecitdf^t  proMfsri,  "Ja  geradeau  ala  das  *l0li©imla 
d«r  "^irkiieiikeit,  die  Yexbiadtfiig  dieses  Xrrfxtlonai-IndiTitia^l- 
l«n  t'dt  dwa  A:xiarisch--ltRtionfil-'All^s«r'^$iii«»  horaustcllcn.**^ 

.  Hudson  iaoldQ  timt  "In  the  xellijtious  tt^loyiiSisi  of  trocltech 
w§  have  r,  jufjtli'ioatioi.  ^    reli^jion  fxon  tiie  stancigpoint  of  rea- 
son  Therd  la  not  (mXy  &  JL^sluOftl  or  tlMunr^tioal  reason,  but 

titer e  Is  nl&o  a  iMMMSk  xtftMiift  «ia  aaat^tlc  X9ix^9iig  and  a  re- 
ligious reason;  la  other  wrd®,  there  is  -a  xoaaon  ths>.t  omtoaees 
all  tl'ie  stxuctuxin-l  Interests  or  th«  haiiaii  nind.  Trooltaoh 
dealt  with  tim  i>roble."i  aX  the  a  priori  frequQiitl^,  but  devol* 
oped  hla  orm  yimi  i>iirtioiilarly  tUx  :-\  f^m^^^  '  ""'•aychole^sle 
und  >1  *al8tr*eorle  In  dex  Heli  i via^ajattclmft,'*  (i  04), 
*attx  do3  r<)  311  Arj^lerl,"  (1909),         '♦'o^oa  ujad 

Khudsori  points  out  thit  in  the  first  of  these  m-^a;/Q  Troeltcch 
IT  ^TWTT 

2,  r  ■,    ■        ,  i;.'.  c;c.  Ill,  180. 

3.  'L-  :  oi'  theee  ims  published  In  Ttlbingcn.  The 
laat  two        be  fooiid  in  G&»  XX. 
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is  quite  rationalistic  in  his  interpretation  of  the  a  priori; 
in  the  second  essay  he  "brings  out  a  special  sense  of  it  v/hich 
is  not  rationalistically  construed,  but  which  Troeltsch  still 
insists  is  consistent  with  reason.     The  third  essay  seeris  to 
Tae  anti-intellectualistic."^    Troeltsch's  thought  thus  seems 
constantly  to  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  antirationalism. 
This  I  think  can  he  definitely  shown  along  several  different 
lines,  one  of  which  we  are  to  discuss  here.^ 

According  to  Khudson's  interpretation,  Troeltsch's  first 
interest  was  to  show  tiiat  religion  "is  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  not  only  in  human  nature,  but  in  reason  itself, "3  The 
apriori  character  of  religion  is  guaranteed  "by  its  inevita- 
bleness,  by  the  feeling  of  obligation  immanent  in  it,  and  by 
its  structural  relation  to  a  rational  world-view.""^    As  de- 
reloped  in  his  second  essay,  Troeltsch  holds,  says  Knudson, 
that  "the  religious  a  priori  is  unique,  distinct  fron  tne  in- 
tellectual, the  moral,  and  the  aesthetic.     It  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual principle  nor  an  appendix  to  morality,  but  something 
peculiar,  realized  only  in  experience  itself.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  ^rational'  a  priori  in  the  same  sense  ao  is  the 
theoretical  a  priori....     There  is,  consequently,  a  question 
whether  the  word  'rational'  should  be  applied  to  the  relig- 

>  r.  SPT.  105i. 

2.  See  also  below  on  the  historical  a  priori,  pp.  157ff, 

3.  SPT,  1  2-103. 

4.  Ibid. ,  103. 
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ious  a  priori.        Farther  on  Knudson  says  that  when  Troeltsch 
is  emphasizing  the  unity  of  moji^s  rational  nature,  he  speaks 
of  the  a  priori  of  reason,  tout  when  he  wishes  to  set  forth  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  great  interests  of  life  he  says 
that  each  of  these  has  its  o\7n  a  priori.     "The  religious  a 
priori,  for  instance,  has  its  o^7n  completely  anti-intellectual 
peculiar ity . "2    However,  the  attempt  to  satisfy  "botn  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  nonintellectual  elements  in  reason  leaves 
his  thought  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium."'^  Khudsoi:*s 
exposition  and  criticism  corresjjond  with  the  facts.     One  may 
go  further,  however,  and  affirm  that  Troeltsch* s  thought  moves 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  irrationalism.     The  rational  in- 
terpretation of  the  a  priori  to  which  Knudson  refers  is  clear- 
ly present  in  the  first  essay.     In  the  second  there  is  also 
still  an  intellectual  emphasis.     Here  he  says: 

ITun  gehe  ich  freilich  imirierhin  auch  in 
dieser  zweiten  Passung  des  Apriori  ueber 
Kcint  nicht  unerheblich  hinaus.     Indem  ich 
die  synthetische  Ii\inktlon  desselben  im 
Aufbau  der  einheitlichen  Persflnlichkeit 
betone  und  damit  diese  letztere  auf  einen 
hinter  dem  Ablauf  der  Seelennatur  und 
ihres  WirkungszusamiTienhanijes  lie{jenden, 
jene  Aprioris  ausstrahlenden  Vernunf tkern 
zurtlckftlhre,  gelange  ich  zu  der  Hetaphysik 
des  noumenalen  Charakters."* 

And  yet,  even  here  he  empihasizes  the  nonrational  factors  and 

speaks  of  the  religious  a  priori  as  an  Svidenzgef tlhl . ^ 


1.  S?T,  105. 

2.  Ibid.,  107. 

3.  Ibid.,  108. 

4.  GS,   II,  758. 

5.  Ibid.,  760. 
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The  third  essay,  Wiiich  appeared  four  years  later,  is  pre- 
dominantly anti-intellectual  in  its  interpretation  of  the  re- 
ligious a  priori.     Troeltsch  says  that  we  must  understand  re- 
ligion "in  seiner  vOllig  antiintellektualistischen  Ei^entto- 
liciikeit .        The  norms  of  religion  must  "be  purely  religious, 

Er  muss  verzichten,  die  Religion  an  ob- 
jektiven,  ausserhalb  ihrer  liegenden  und 
eben  darum  sich  nicht  "bertthrenden  ITormen 
zu  messen,  und  muss  die  Sntscheidung  aus 
der  in  Streitialle  sich  mit  innerer  Kraft 
aeussernden  SuTdj  ektivitat  entneht.:en  .  1 

One  must  admit,  however,  that  in  spite  of  these  irrationalistic 
interpretations,  Troeltsch  always  returns  to  his  transcenden- 
talism and  insists  that  religion  is  grounded  in  the  activity 
of  reason  itself.^ 

In  all  this  the  real  nature  of  the  a  priori  is  left  vague 
and  indeterminate.     Hot  content  v/ith  a  merely  rational  a  priori, 
the  author  seeks  for  aji  anti-intellectual  element  in  experience 
which  is  self -evidencing.     Reason  alone  doea  not  seem  adequate- 
ly to  account  for  what  is  unique  in  experience  itself.  The 
unique  quality  of  religious  experience  leads  Troeltsch  at  times 
to  lean  strongly  towards  Schleiermacher ' s  a  priori  of  feeling.^ 
Since  Troeltsch  did  not  give  any  definite  content  to  this  a 
priori,  Knudson's  criticism  that  he  leaves  it  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equiiilariun  seems  just.     Some  critics,  like  Traub  and 
Jelke,  have  insisted  that  Troeltsch  is  able  by  his  anti-intel- 

r.     as,   II,  820. 

2.  Ibid.,  830. 

3.  Ibid.,  820. 
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lectualism  to  arrive  not  at  sonetiiing  real  but  only  at  sorae- 
tiling  phenomenal.      The  yalidity  of  religion  lies  in  the  unity 
of  reason,  and  any  nonrational  element  in  conscioiisness  must 
be  brought  before  the  bar  of  reason  if  its  claims  are  to  be 
vindicated.    An  anti-intellectual  a  priori  is  a  datuin,  a  prob- 
lem for  further  investigation. 

When  we  turn  from  the  religious  a  priori  to  the  historical 
a  priori,  the  difriculties  cited  above  are  even  more  apparent. 
Troeltsch  constantly  insists  that  here  the  a  priori  is  not  the 
mere  Kantian  conceptioix,  but  a  spontaneous  power  arising  out  of 
the  creativity  of  the  individual. 

Das  bedeutet  eine  nicht  weiter  ableitbare 
spontane  Kraft  des  Geistes  und  eine  Ueber- 
ftlhrung  durch  den  inhaltlichen  Sinn,  der 
ftlr  seine  BegrCLndung  nicht  weiter  einen 
Sinn  usv/.  braucht. 

Such  an  a  priori  is  a  simple  fact  of  life,  and  the  recognition 
of  it  a  decision  of  the  i.7ill.     Without  such  a  recognition  by 
the  will,  says  Troeltsch,  there  is  no  valid  a  priori^  This 
decision  of  the  will  is  something  quite  different  from  Kant's 
conception,  for  the  a  priori  in  Kant  is  not  iinmanent  in  experi- 
ence,^   An  a  priori  deduction  of  it  is  not  possible.^ 

At  this  point,  however,  Troeltsch  comes  dangerously  close 
to  the  pragmatism  of  James  which  he  was  contesting  in  his  es- 
say on  Platonism,  for  he  now  speaks  of  an  intuitive  feeling  of 

IT,     Cited  in  Rintelen,  op.  cit.  ,  355  n. 

2.  GS,  III.  179. 

3.  Ibid., 180. 
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necessity  to  which  the  will  must  bend;  and  the  "Recht  dieser 
Anerkennung  (kann)  nur  durch  die  Fruchtbaxkeit  des  Gedankens 
nachtr^Lglich  bestatigt  v/erden."-^    Thus  the  a  priori  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  iCvidenz  ,efUhl .  which  had  already  in- 
fluenced his  interpretation  in  his  essay  "Zur  Frage  des  religi- 
flsen  Apriori."^    This  feeling  is  described  as  follows: 

Das  Evidenzgeftlhl  ist  nichts  anders  als  das 
Oeftthl,  das  eine  solche  gelungene  Einstel- 
lung  begleitet,  muss  aber  sein  wirkliches 
Recht  erst  durch  die  Leistung  des  gefundeden 
Gedankens  zum  Verstandnis  des  wirklichen  be- 
stSLtigen. .  .  .     Sein  endgtHltiges  Recht  ent- 
acheidet  erjat  die  Leistung,  die  so  zustande 
koramt . 3 

Here  we  have  a  logical  circle.     The  a  priori  is  not  strict- 
ly rational  and  yet  it  is  the  norn  of  historical  values  and 
the  epistemological  foundation  of  the  cultural  syntheses.  Its 
final  justification,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience 
of  which  it  is  to  be  the  basis.     The  a  priori  is  hence  not  a 
self-evident  principle,  but  rather  e.  mere  hypothesis,  and  the 
Svidenz.^^eftthl .  far  from  being  the  foundation  of  historical 
judgment,  in  any  logical  sense  ol  that  term,  appears  to  be  in 
the  same  predicament  as  any  other  datum  of  experience.  More- 
over, if  the  final  arbiter  is  the  fruitfulness  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  ■'7ill,  as  Troeltsch  says  above,  then,  by  apijlying 
Occam*s  razor,  we  may  dismiss  the  a  priori  entirely.     If  we 

r;  Gs,  III,  180. 

2.  Ibid.,  180-181;   cf.  179,  182-183,   II,  760. 

3.  Ibid.,  180-181. 
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appeal  to  the  coherence  of  experience  as  our  final  test  the 
same  conclusion  follows.     The  a  priori  is  either  the  validating 
ground  of  experience  in  itself  or  it  is  an  unnecessary  concep- 
tion.   "^76  agree  with  Heinenaun  \men  he  says: 

Mit  anderen  Worten,  das  Apriori  hat  hier 
nicht  nur  seinen  Vernunf tcharc?vkter  sondern  , 
auch  seine  avigkeit  und  Allgemeingttltig- 
keit  aufgegeben,  es  ist  veriltiosist  und 
verlelDendigt ,  verzeitlicht  und  reduziert 
sich  auf  das  "Geftlhl,  sich  in  die  eigent- 
liche  HauptheT/eg-ung  des  Geistes,  die  in- 
tuitiv  herausgeftthlt  ist."l 

There  are  at  least  two  other  olDjections  which  rnay  "be  inade 
to  the  a  priori.     The  first  of  these  is  that  Troeltsch's  a 
priori  tries  too  exclusively  to  validate  e^cperience  at  its 
source.    He  tries  to  ground  logical  validity  and  historical 
norms  by  finding  an  ultimate  unanalyzable  element  in  human  na- 
ture.   But  this  method  is  too  genetic  and  psychological.  The 
origin  or  source  of  experience  is  not  the  locus  of  validity, 
for  this  is  found  only  in  the  unity  of  all  experience,  tliat  is, 
in  reason. 

An  even  more  serious  objection  is  tha,t  the  a  priori  as  ex- 
plained by  Troeltsch  tends  tovrards  an  atomistic  view  of  experi- 
ence and  of  the  self.     Instead  of  clinging  tenaciously  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  self  is  involved  in  religious  and  other 
valuational  judgments,  Troeltsch  seems  to  hold  the.t  besides 
reason  there  are  otner  centers  of  validity  for  our  several  ex- 
periences.    Such  e.  theory  comes  dangerously  close  to  the  old 

i      ITWP,  216;  cf.  as,  II,  819-821. 
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faculty  psychology  with  ito  compartnental  theory  of  the  mind* 
Besides,  there  is  here  a  too  rigidly  forrialistic  and  abstract 
conception  of  reason.     In  hie  reaction  against  what  he  feared 
was  too  nonistic  in  Hegel,  Troeltsch  overemphasized  the  unique 
and  individual  aspects  of  consciousness.     Poriu  and  content  are 
too  radically  divorced  from  each  other .     The  result  is  that 
instead  of  a  unity  of  consciousness,  the  latter  is  split  up 
into  island  universes  of  experience. 

The  difficulties  of  Troeltscn's  a  priori  TDecome  clearer 
when  we  note  the  shift  oi  ground  which  he  makes  in  striving  to 
give  ©"bjectivity  to  historical  norms.    Were  the  a  priori  really 
adequate,  any  further  grounding  would  be  unnecessary.     But  the 
real  founda.tions  of  objectivity  are  found  in  a  metalogical 
monadology.     He  affirms  that  thought  must  stand  in  some  secret 
unity  with  reality  and  be  bound  with  it  by  some  common  ground. 
The  unity  and  meaning  of  the  whole,  however,  can  only  be  sur- 
mised or  guessed  (geahnt ) ;  it  cannot  be  scientifically  con- 
structed.    Hot  out  of  the  All  can  we  secure  the  individual,  but 
out  of  the  security  of  the  individual  can  we  guess  the  y\ll  in 
its  living  and  active  totality  of  meaning.^ 

Damit  stehen  wir  dann  allerdings  beim 
Letzten,  bei  den  G-ottesgedaniken,  der  als 
irgendeine  vorausgesetzte  Or undvorst el- 
lung  der  Dinge  hinter  alien  Denken  liegt. 
Jedenfalls  gibt  es  ohne  ihn  oder  irgend- 
ein  Analogen  zu  ihm  ksine  Massstabbil- 
dung.^ 


1.  GS,   lit,  183. 

2.  Ibid.,  183-184. 
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Thug,  for  Troeltsch,  the  norns  of  history  are  ultiriately 
grounded  in  the  living  deiDths,  moTeraent ,  and  change  of  the 
divine  will."''    Though  holding  that  we  are  in  contact  with  the 
Absolute,  he  affirins  that  we  can  never  grasp  what  the  nature 
of  the  contact  is-     He  does  suggest,  however,  that  God  is  im- 
manent in  our  thoughts. 

Da.s  eigcntliche  Wagnis  alles  nicht  bloss 
for:::alen  Denlcens  "besteht  darin,  dass  wir 
einen  aufblitzenden  Yernunf tgedanken  als 
Ausfluss  der  gttttlichen  Lebendigkeit  zu 
betrachten,  zu  erfassen  und  durciizu- 
ftiiiren  wagen.2 

Accordingly,  all  genuine  "oniversality  and  ohj ectivity  is 
grounded  ultimately  in  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  divine  v/ill.'^ 
This  intuition  is  inspired  by  our  contact  with  history  a,nd  is 
tested  by  our  comparisons  in  practical  experience,  but  the  lo- 
cus of  certainty  and  objectivity  is  God. 

Troeltsch  confesses  the  thoroughgoing  individualism  of 
this  view,  for  the  truth  which  we  have  received  in  intuition  is 
limited  to  tne  great  Individual  Totalities  in  which  vre  live. 
Furthermore,  each  individual  person  in  immediate  to  God  and 
creates  his  ideal  of  himself  and  of  the  future  out  of  his  own 
history  and  out  of  his  ovm  inner  relationship  to  the  divine 
life.^    Here  the  values  believed  in  seem  to  be  so  conditioned 
by  the  Individual  Totality  in  7/hich  we  exist,  that  we  are  shut 

1.  GS,  III,  184,     Troeltsch' s  temporalist ic  conception  of 
God  is  well  expressed  on  page  185, 

2.  Ibid. ,  185, 

3.  Ibid. ,  187, 

4.  Ibid.,  138. 
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out  from  any  universal  values  for  mankind  as  a  whole.     The  In- 
dividual Totality  seems  to  be  a  monad  without  any  v/inclows.  The 
function  of  the  intuition  is  to  give  us  a  sense  of  assurance 
and  reality  in  the  midst  of  the  unique  and  contin^^ent  stream  of 
history  of  which  we  are  a  part.     It  is  a  pure  act  of  faith  when 
Troeltsch  says  that  "trotzdera  ist  dieses  jedesmalige,  sich  aus 
sich  stets  erneueinde  Individuelle  p.llerdings  in  ein  aniver- 
sales  eingehettet . S'ar  from  giving  a  true  objectivity  to 
value  by  an  appeal  to  the  activity  of  God,  the  a  ^jriori  of  his- 
tory presents  but  a  fleetin^^  sta.ndard  of  judgment  in  the  uni- 
versal flux  and  development  of  the  historical  whole.     "7e  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  as  a  principle  of  validation,  the  a 
priori  fails  completely,  and  the  principle  of  Individual  To- 
talities thus  breaks  down  at  a  crucial  point. 

D,     The  Problems  of  Ethics 
To  a  large  extent  we  have  already  presented  Troeltsch' s 
fundamental  principles  of  ethics  in  a  general  way.     Tney  invite 
further  elucidation,  however.     The  problems  of  ethics  are  of  two 
general  types  and  deal  with  the  morality  of  conscience  and  with 
the  ethics  of  the  cultural  values. 

1.     The  Morality  oi  Conscience 
The  morality  of  conscience  has  its  roots  in  Kant,^    But  the 
ethical  consciousness  is  more  complex  than  Kant  allowed. ^ 

dS,  III,  199. 

2.  CT,  45. 

3.  Ibid. ,  43-49. 
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EthicB  is  ail  action,  says  Troeltsch,  and  all  actions  are  reo-li- 
zations  of  ends.     Hence  tiie  unity  of  ethics  can  only  Tse  de- 
duced from  the  end.^    This  end  is  the  attainnent  of  a  free 
personality  "Tihich  has  its  foundations  in  itself  and  possesses 
a  certain  unity  of  its  ov/n."2    Hence  personality  is  the  deci- 
sive idea. 

Personality,  the  author  holds,  must  be  acquired  and 
achieved.     Preedon  and  creation  constitute  the  secret  of  per- 
sonality.    Creation  takes  place  in  obedience  and  in  devotion 
to  the  imperative  *  ought*,  but  this  is  only  its  formal  aspect 
of  self-determination  from  within. 3    in  its  entirety  it  Polso 
includes  particular  ends. 4    Personality  has  thus  to  develop 
itself  in  a.  doubls  direction,  once  to;mrds  itself  and  its 
neighbor,  and  then  in  the  form  of  corporate  individuals.  Kant 
laid  do'mi  the  general  principles  of  morality  to  self  and  to- 
wards one's  neighbor  and  crowned  his  concei>tion  V7ith  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dignity  of  human  beings.     However,  in  the  second 
kind  of  personality,  the  Group,  the  "natural  consciousness  of 
the  group  is  transfigured  into  an  ethically  founded  devotion  to 
a  raoral-super-individual  whole. 

This  whole  must  be  considered  as  a  coraniunity  which  ought 
to  be.     "The  group  starting  from  its  natural  basis,  is  thus  to 
develop  into  a  sj^ecial  moral  community  through  the  union  and 
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interconnection  of  its  inemTDerB .  "l    Like  the  individual's,  so 
must  also  the  selfishness  of  the  ^o^^jj  "be  overcome.  Other 
things  to  be  overcome  are  the  mere  herd-instinct  and  the  were 
cooperation  of  interests.    But  such  a  transfiguration  requires 
"both  continuous  criticism  of  the  unity  of  the  group  and  a  con- 
tinuous moral  ennobling  of  it.     The  v,^hole,  in  order  to  achieve 
this  goal,  must  be  obligated  to  purity  and  dignity. 2 

Troeltsch  contends  that  the  sarae  ijrinciples  apply  to  the 
relations  of  the  groups,  or  collective  personalities,  toward 
each  other,  as  apply  to  the  relations  of  single  persons  v/ith 
one  another."^    In  principle  we  have  to  do  with  the  "same  de- 
mands of  justice  and  of  kindness,  of  recognition  and  of  educa.- 
tion,  of  respect  and  of  support. "3    Thus  there  arises  the  ideal 
of  Huiuanity.    But  with  the  ideal  there  is  also  introduced  the 
problem, 

may  we  expect  that  the  historica,l  streams:  of 
life  can  be  defined  and  shaped  for  us  in 
the  light  of  these  ideas  which  follow  from 
the  foririe.l  nature  of  moral  obligation. 4 

This  morality,  Troeltsch  points  out,  begins  with  a  con- 
trolling of  mere  nature  from  which  it  springs  but  with  which 
it  struggles. 

In  its  essence  it  is  a  perpetual  struggle 
and  a  perpetual  creation.     The  very  con- 
ce:,'tion  of  this  morality  means  that  it  can 
never  be  simply  victorious.    Victory  would 
be  the  end  of  straggle  and  freedoDi.S 
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But,  moreover,  tlie  instincts  and  needs  have  their  ovni  inde- 
pendent justification  in  the  nature  of  man  as  it  struggles  for 
food,  roorr.,  life,  and  more  life.^    Troeltach  "believea  that 
there  ia  no  iiope  at  all  for  the  complete  realisation  of  the 
moral  ideal.    'tTc  are  alv/ays  "bound  to  history  and  foredoomed  to 
comproaise.     Only  at  one  point  can  history  be  transcended;  and 
this  point  is  not  the  Totality  as  a  whole,  but  only  the  in- 
dividual. 

He  alone  transcends  history....     The  King- 
dom of  Grod,  Just  "because  it  transcends 
histori?",  cannot  limit  or  shape  history. 2 

For  concreteness  of  presentation  the  ethical  problems 
within  the  historical  flux  find  in  Troeltsch  a  brilli'int  ex- 
pression.   But  one  feels  that  here,  as  on  other  occasions, 
too  sharp  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  rational  foriml 
aspects  of  ethics,  witii  its  ideals,  and/^material  deiaands^so- 
cial  ethics.     If  the  individual  i^rith  his  ideals  can  transcend 
history  and  thus  change  the  course  of  his  own  conduct,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  ideal  and  the  ixa- 
perative  deraands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  laight  not  direct  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  Totality  as  a  whole.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  done  so  historically.     Wlien  Troeltsch  insists 
that  formal  ethics  are  outside  of  time  or  history, 3  he  is  mak- 
ing the  problem  unnecessarily  difficult  and  is  creating  an 
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unnecessary  hiatus  between  conscience  and  value.     Here  his 
conception  of  time  is  at  fault,  for  he  conceives  of  formal 
principles  as  timeless,  i.  e.,  as  outside  of  all  time,  whereas 
they  are  more  accurately  described  as  valid  for  all  time. 
Both  conscience  and  value  in  ethics  should  be  considered  as 
parts  of  one  total  system  of  ethical  principles. 

2.     The  Ethics  of  Cultural  Values 
Besides  the  formal  morals  of  conscience,  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness presents  man  with  val,ue.     The  essence  of  these 
values,  says  Troeltsch,  is  "that  they  are  obligatory  values  or 
objective  ends  -  that  is  to  say,  actual  values  of  a  universal 
validity."!    The  chief  question  here  is,  what  are  the  substan- 
tial ends  which  must  be  affirmed  in  order  that  such  unity  of 

personality  and  spiritualization  of  a  community  can  be  devel- 
oped?2 

Since  these  values  are  entirely  historical  creations,  they 
divide  themselves  ajaong  the  great  cultural  realms  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  state,  law,  economic  control  of  nature,  science,  art, 
and  religion. 3    "Each  of  these  different  great  realms  has  its 
own  historical  development,  and  each  of  its  great  historical 
manifestations  is  an  individual  creation,  corresponding  to  the 
delinite  conditions  of  the  period"  in  which  it  finds  itself."^ 
Troeltsch  holds  that  just  as  the  morality  of  conscience  leads 
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history  into  the  sphere  of  the  tirelessly  valid,  so  conversely 
the  latter  conducts  us  bade  into  history  and  developnent, 
especially  into  the  real  of  the  Individual. ^    The  cultural 
values  are  a  full  individual  system  of  thought  in  harmony  with 
the  -whole  set  of  conditions  of  the  epoch. 2    History  reveals  a 
number  of  attempts  at  a  deduction  of  a  system  of  values,  but 
all  of  them  are  helpless  "in  the  face  of  the  fulness  and  vigor, 
and  also  of  the  tensions  and  cross-purposes,  of  cultural  val- 
ues in  real  life."^ 

In  his  article  on  "Historiography,"  where  the  author  givew 
some  consideration  to  the  axiological  problem,  he  says  that  v/e 
are  confronted  with  a  circle: 

We  must  interpret  history  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  approximates  to  ethical  values, 
and  at  the  same  tiine  we  must  derive  these 
ethical  values  from  history."^ 

Such  a  circle,  if  radically  followed  through,  would  lead  to  the 
worst  kind  of  relativism,  wnere  it  actually  does  drive  Troeltsch 
eventually.     However,  this  circle  is  not  hopeless  if,  contrary 
to  Troeltsch,  we  assign  reason  its  proper  concrete  inner-his- 
torical i unction.     To  be  sure,  no  set  of  material  values  is  ab- 
solute, but,  on  the  other  iiand,  values  can  be  formed  in  the 
light  of  a  system  of  theoretical  principles  v/hich  lie  behind 
all  of  our  formulations.     It  is  the  conformity  to  foriiial  lav/ 
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which  gives  v?.lidity  to  the  material  value;?  of  ethics  and  un- 
less the  system  of  formal  lavrs  is  regarded  no  cultural  synthe- 
sis Mill  even  "be  possible.     The  material  values  of  history 
vie^.7ed  without  any  regard  for  formal  backsrounds  my  seem  ex- 
ceedingly relative,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  two  apparently 
contradictory  material  values  may  be  expressions  of  a  coherent 
underlying  system  of  ethical  principles.     In  f a,ct ,  this  is  re- 
i->eatedly  the  case.    As  conditions  change,  the  same  theoretical 
principles  m^iy  require  actions,  which,  if  considered  merely 
abstractly,  seem  irreconcilable. 

In  his  Christian  Thougnt ,  Troeltsch  offers  no  rational  so- 
lution of  this  i)roblem,  but  falls  back  on  religious  faith. 

Here  too,  it  is  faith  that  ultimately  decides; 
and  here,  too,  it  is  lilcewise  faith  that  jus- 
tifies.    It  is  not  by  any  peradventure  that 
the  religious  idea  oi  our  Tea tern  sphere  of 
culture  culminates  in  this  doctrine.^ 

The  only  idea  of  which  Troeltsch  seems  to  be  quite  certain  is 

the  idea  of  personality.     In  the  form  of  freedom  it  determines 

everything  in  the  morality  of  conscience,  and,  in  the  form  of 

object,  everything  in  the  ethic  of  values. 2    And  yet,  though 

this  conception  is  important,  the  whole  principle  of  personality 

is  limited,  says  Troeltsch,  to  our  Western  world,  and  is,  in  our 

sense,  unknown  to  tne  Far  Sast.     7e  can  only  believe  that  for 

us  it  is  the  truth, 3 
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The  axiological  circle,  to  which  v/e  rei erred  above,  is 
transcended  "by  an  appeal  to  metalogic^    Intuition  io  the 

final  vord. 

In  Wahrheit  ist  doch  ater  auch  ftir  uns  ein 
solcher  intuitiver  Blick  die  LOsung  des 
Zirkels  und  schon  der  Anfang  der  gajizen 
Pr  oTalernst  ellung .  2 

The  objectivity  of  ethics  is  thus  "involved  in  a  deep  subjec- 
tivity and  founded  on  personal  resolve. A  spiritual  mona- 
dology  solves  the  problera,  says  Troeltsch.     Heinemann  describes 
this  monadology  as  follows : 

Es  ist  eine  geistige  Monadenlehre ,  die 
sich  nur  dadurch  von  Leibniz  unterscheidet , 
dass  die  Monaden  auieinander  viixken  und 
dass  die  selbstftndige  Geisteswelt  prinar 
wie  bei  Sucken  religiSsen  Bedttrfnissen 
dienen  soil. 4 

Troeltsch  himself  appeals  directly  to  Leibniz.     The  monads 
participate  in  their  common  life-ground  which  works  tiirough 
them. 6    The  individual  person  is  the  locus  of  the  activity  of 
the  divine  monad  and  the  locus  of  both  the  factual  fullness  of 
life  and  the  comi:iands  oi  the  'ought'. Wliat  is  relative  has 
meaning  only  if  through  it  there  operates  a  living  and  creative 
Absolute. 

Sie  setzt  voraus  einen  Le^ens^rozess  des 
Absoluten,  in  v/elchem  dieses  selber  von 
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jedera  Punkte  aus  in  der  dieuem  Punkte 
entsprechenden  ¥eise  extirilfen  und  ge- 
staltet  werden  kann.-^ 

Thus,  basic  in  Troeltsch^s  whole  position  is  a  religious  con- 
fidence in  the  unity  and  meaning  of  reality.     To  achieve  the 
feeling  of  unity  with  God  and  the  infinite  povrer  "behind  his- 
tory is  the  highest  goal  of  human  wisdona,  "but  this  is  more,  he 
admits,  tlian  philosophy  of  history. 2 

E.    Religious  Monadology 

Troeltsch's  religious  monadology  is  fundamentally  a  per- 
sonalistic  world  view.     Ultimate  reality  is  conceived  to  Toe  a 
personal  pluralism  with  the  finite  monads  metaphysically 
grounded  in  the  Absolute  Person,    This  monadology  is,  in  the 
second  place,  more  than  merely  an  intellectual  construct.  The 
monads  are  empirically  conceived  as  the  concrete  centers  of 
historical  experience.    Moreover,  the  monad  is  a  concrete  uni- 
versal, a  universalizing  particular,  preserving  unity  and  iden 
tity  in  the  midst  of  changing  expeiiences.     Finally,  the  intui 
tions  ?/hich  the  monads  experience  are  conceived  synoptically. 

However,  this  view  presents  several  obvious  difficulties. 
The  participation  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite  is  only  vague- 
ly described.    Bpistemologically  viev/ed,  the  participation 
seems  to  be  at  once  dualistic  and  monistic.     Troeltsch's  meta- 
logic  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  confusion  of  epistemology  and 
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metapiiysics .    Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  divine  life  is  not 
clearly  outlined,  nor  do  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
intuition  and  (Jod's  relation  to  that  intuition.     Though  a  uni- 
versaliainc^  xmrticular,  the  monad's  inner  relationships  v/ithin 
the  finite  monad  of  form  and  content,  reason  and  the  affective 
life,  are  not  clearly  explained.     Indeed,  the  whole  conception 
of  reason  is  much  too  rigid  and  abstract,     finally,  as  has 
"been  pointed  out,  there  is  no  clear  criterion  of  truth  for  the 
measurement  of  values,  while  personality  itself  is  left  in  the 
unstable  position  of  "being  not  universally  valid  as  a  basic 
concept,  but  only  a  product  of  Western  thought.     Such  a  view 
gives  very  little  assistance  as  a  way  out  of  historical  skep- 
ticism. 

Troeltsch*s  thought  moved  constantly  in  the  direction  of 
individu3.1istic  relativism.     This  tendency  C8.n  be  illustrated 
conclusively  in  his  treatment  of  the  absoluteness  of  Giiristian- 
ity.     The  development  of  his  thought  on  this  question  is  clear- 
ly outlined  in  the  last  volume  vrhich  came  frori  his  pen.l  In 
his  earlier  book,  Die  Absolutheit  des  Chr istentu:'.is  und  die  He- 
lip^i  ons^eschichte , *^  he  stated  the  problem  as  follows: 

not  whether  Gliristianity  was  as  a  matter  of 
fact  universal,  or  at  least  implicit  in  all 
religion,  but  whether  it  possessed  ultimate 
truth,  a  truth  which  might  easily  depend 
upon  a  single  instance  of  itself. 3 
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So  far  as  Christianity  was  concerned,  its  claiiii  to  universal 
validity  could  only  be  felt  and  "believed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  must  "be  confirmed  retrospectively  through  it£3  genu- 
ine ability  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  various  problems  of 
life.^    Such  a  point  of  ultimate  validity  he  believed  himself 
to  have  found  in  Christianity's  faith  in  revelation  and  in  the 
kind  01  claiin  it  makes  to  trutii.^    On  this  basis  he  compared  it 
with  other  religions.    Wnat  is  peculiar  about  the  foriner  is  the 
purely  human  character  of  its  religious  ideal,  which  appeals  to 
the  simplest,  the  most  general,  the  most  personal  and  spiritual 
needs  of  mankind.    Moreover,  it  depends  for  its  evidences  upon 
an  over 'Thelming  manifestation  of  God  in  the  persons  and  lives 
of  the  great  prophets. 

It  was  not  a  theory  but  a  life  -  not  a  so- 
cial order  but  a  power.     It  owes  its  claim 
to  universal  validity  not  to  the  correct- 
ness of  its  reasoning  nor  to  tne  conclusive- 
ness 01  its  proofs,  but  to  God's  revelation 
of  Himself  in  human  hearts  and  lives. 

In  nis  Sozialleliren  (1912),  he  made  a  niimber  of  statements 

about  the  abiding  characteristics  of  Christianity.'^ 

1.  Das  christliche  3thos  allein  auf  Grund  seines  per- 
sonalistischen  Theismus  lia.t  einen  metaphysisch  be- 
grfindeten,  durch  keinen  Naturalismus  und  keinen 
Pessimismus  zerstOrbaren  rersSnlichkeits-  und  In- 
dividualitatsgedanken. 

2.  Der  christliche  Ethos  allein  hat  auf  Grund  seines 
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Gedankens  von  einer  o.llen  3u,::e^miidt en  unci  alle  in 
sich  vereinigenden  gOttlichen  Lie'oe  einen  v/irklich 
unerschfltterlicl'ien  Sozialismus . 

3.  ITur  das  christliche  'Rthos  ueberivindet  daa'  Gleich- 
lieits-  und  Ungleichheitsproblem,  indem  es  r/eder  in 
Sinne  der  Ausleso  die  Gewalt  und  den  Zufall  verherr- 
licht,  nocji  im  Sinne  der  egalitaren  Doktrin  die 
Wirkliclilceit  vergewaltigt .    Es  nimnt  die  Versciiie- 
deniieit  der  Lebenslagen,  der  Krai'te  und  der'  Fllhig- 
keiten  als  einen  toii  Clottes  -oner for scliliciiGn  'Jillen 
gestifteten  Zusammenhang  hin,  den  die  inner e  Hetoung 
der  PersOnlichkeit  und  die  ^ogenseitigen  Verbunden- 
heitsgeftlhle  in  einen  ethisciien  Kosmos  verv;andeln. 

4.  Das  ciiristlicne  Ethos  leistet  kraft  der  ciir is t lichen 
PersSnlichkeitGschHtzung  und  Lie'oe  et^vas,  -^rraB  keine 
noch  30  gerechte  und  rationelle  Gesellschaf tsordnung 
v'^llig  entbeiiren  kejin,  weil  in  ihr  iniiier  unbereclien- 
toftre  Leiden,  ITOte,  und  iCrankheiten  uebrig  bleiben, 
die  Karitat. 

5.  Das  christliche  Ethos  stsllt  allem  sozialen  Leben 
und  Strehen  ein  Ziel  vor  Augen,  das  ueher  alien 
Relativitaten  des  irdischen  Lebens  hina,usliegt  und 
iiii  Verhaitnis  zu  dera  alles  nur  Ann&lierungswerte  dar- 
stellt.    Der  Gedanke  des  Gottesreiches  der  Suloinft, 
der  nichts  anderes  ist  als  der  Gedajtike  der  endgttl- 
tigen  Vermrkli Chung  des  Absoluten. 

These  conclusions  are  an  acknowledgement  of  the  validity 
of  a  i^ersonalistic  metaphysics  and  an  identification  of  it  \7ith 
Christianity.    Even  in  his  later  discussions  he  did  not  \7ith- 
drav;  from  the  practical  standpoint  here  evolved.     FroiL  a  the- 
oretical point  of  view,  hov/ever,  he  made  certain  modifications: 

My  scruples  arise  from  the  fact  that,  ?/hilst 
the  significance  for  history  of  the  concept  of 
Individuality  impresses  me  iiore  forcibly  every 
day,  I  no  longer  believe  this  to  be  so  easily 
reconcilable  with  tiiat  of  suprerie  validity.^ 

Troeltsch  was  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  historical  condi- 
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tionedness  and  individuality  of  Ciiristianity ,  laoth  in  its  sev- 
eral forms  in  church,  sect,  and  mysticism,  and  as  a  whole. 

A  religion,  in  the  several  forms  assumed  "by 
it,  always  depends  upon  the  intellectual, 

social,  and  national  conditions  among  which 
it  exists.^ 


On  the  other  hand, 


a  study  of  the  non-Christian  religions  con 
vinced  me  more  and  more  that  their  naive 
claims  to  absolute  validity  are  genuinely 
such.     I  found  Buddhisia  and  Bralimanisn 
especially  to  be  really  humane  and  spir- 
itual religions,  capable  of  appealing  in 
precisely  the  saiae  way  to  the  inner  certi- 
tude and  devotion  of  their  followers  as 
Christianity.^ 


The  author  then  confesses  that  in  his  Per  Historismus  und 
seine  Probleme  he  encountered  the  same  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  jjolitical,  social,  ethical,  aes- 
thetic, and  scientific  ideals,  as  he  had  in  the  field  of  re- 


ligion . 

Indeed,  even  the  validity  of  science  and 
lOt^ic  seemed  to  exhibit,  under  different 
skies  and  ujjon  different  soil,  strong 
individual  differences  present  even  in 
their  deepest  sjid  innermost  rudiments. 
V/iiat  wciG  really  com;. on  to  mankind,  ;and 
universally  valid  for  it,  seemed,  in  spite 
of  teener a.l  kinship  and  capacity  for  mutual 
understanding,  to  be  at  bottom  exceedingly 
little,  and  to  belong  more  to  the  province 
of  material  goods  than  to  the  idee-1  values 
of  civilization.^ 
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The  effect  of  these  considerations  upon  his  earlier  vie7/s 
Troeltf^ch  suiiunarizes  as  follows.     The  Ciiristian  religion 
stands  or  falls  with  European  civilization      The  individual 
character  of  the  latter  and  also  of  the  forraer  comes  more  into 
the  foreground,  while  the  idea  of  supreme  validity  falls  into 
the  background,^    As  for  the  conception  of  personality,  it  is 
part  of  our  de-orientalized  Cliristianity . ^    'Tnat  remains  of 
Christianity's  primary  claim  to  validity  is  the  fact  that  only 
through  it  have  we  become  ^vhat  v/e  are  and  "that  only  in  it  can 
we  preserve  the  religious  forces  that  we  need.""^    Such  a  view, 
we  may  add,  vitiates  practically  all  of  the  demands  of  the  re- 
ligious a  priori  and  the  majestic  conclusions  of  his  Sozial~ 
lehren.     What  is  this,  we  may  ask,  but  Troeltsch*s  Platonism 
surrendering  to  Jajies'  empiricism  and  then  empiricisn  surren- 
dering to  the  historical  fiux?^    Our  life,  says  Troeltach,  is 
a  compromise,  a  compromise  every  day  to  be  renewed  at  every 
fresh  turning  of  the  road. 

Even  here,  however,  the  author  gathers  together  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  belief  and  ms.intains  that  Christianity  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Life.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  our  ovm  inner  experience;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  its  validity.     But  then,  it  is  only  valid  for  us.^ 

r.     CT,  24. 

2.  Ibid.  .  24-25. 

3.  Ibid.,  25. 

4.  Ibid.;  cf.  123,  "History  within  itself  cannot  be 
transcended. " 

5.  Ibid. ,26. 
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It  is  final  because  we  have  nothing  else.-'-    Christianity  is 
the  truth,  hut  a  truth  for  us,^  a  truth  which  is  fins,!  only 
within  the  Individual  Totality  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Pdid  so  it  is  of  all  the  other  values. 

III.     Der  Europftisnus 
Since  Christianity  is  so  closely  related  in  Troeltsch's 
thought  to  the  whole  s^^iritual  and  cultural  developF;ent  of 
European  civilization ,3  it  is  well  to  close  with  a  "brief  ex- 
position of  Suropaisinus .     This  concept  is  the  constructive  as 
pect  of  his  thought  v/nicn  comhines  the  Individual  Totality  of 
the  past  and  present  with  the  future  development  of  the  sane. 
It  is  the  cultural  synthesis.     In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  con 
caption  of  it,  we  must  difi  erentis^te  it  :,:ron  the  idea  of  Hu- 
manity.    The  latter  may  be  an  ethical  ideal,  but  it  is  not  a 
spiritual  unity,  and  accordingly  has  no  unified  develovjinent . 
A  real  historical  object  is  possible  only  in  so  fai'  8,s  it 
meets  the  requirements  oi  the  Individual  Totality  e.nd  of  the 
principles  of  develoijment  which  -.76  have  explained  above. ^ 

Es  gibt  fttr  uns  nui'  eine  V/eltGCschichte , 
des  L'uropaertojiis .    Der  alte  Gedanke  der 
Weltgeschichte  muss  neue  und  bescheidenere 
Pormen  sumeiimen.^ 


1.  CT,  26. 

2.  Ibid.,  34. 
2.  Ibid.,  30. 

4.  GC,  III,  706. 

5.  Ibid.,  707. 

6.  Ibid.,  708. 
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The  European  v^orld  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
world  and  cannot  he  separated  froi.i  it,-'-    Moreover,  the  criteri- 
on according  to  which  history  can  oe  most  successfully  divided 
into  ijeriods  will  he  the  socio-econoinic-politico-Juristic  sub- 
structure.^   Tiiis  method  concedes  more  to  Marx's  econainic  in- 
terpretation than  any  of  Troeltsci. ' earlier  writings,^  and 
less  to  Hegel.    According  to  this  method,  the  beginnings  of 
modern  times  are  placed  in  the  epoch  of  the  amazing  eXi>aiislon 
of  Europe,  of  the  rise  of  modern  national  states,  of  capitalist 
economy,  of  colonial  expansion,  of  spiritual  autonomy,  sjnd  of 
scientific  thinking.     It  was  the  period  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication 01  the  nind  to  material  i^asks . 

Die  eigentliche  Keuzeit  ist  doch  erst  ge- 
boren  aus  dem  Bruch  mit  dein  Absolutismus 
and  dem  Konf essionalisnus . 

In  the  Europaismus  of  tne  future,  there  will  be,  however, 
several  lines  of  influence  frora  the  developing  past  which 
reach  farther  back  than  the  period  just  alluded  to.     The  first 
of  these  is  the  Jewish  Prophets  aiid  the  Bible. A  second 
great  element  is  classical  KellenisLi.     A  third  significant  in- 
fluence is  ancient  imperialism;  and  the  fourth  is  the  Western 
Middle  Ages.     Frophetism  contributed  the  transformation  of 
national  religious  ideals  into  an  ethic  of  humanity.     Its  com- 

T.  GS.  Ill,  716. 

2.  Ibid.,  756;  cf.  above,  Ch.   IV;  cf.  also  GS,  IV,  7. 

3.  Ibid.,  752-763. 

4.  Ibid.,  763-7)6. 
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blnation  witii  Christianity  ga.YQ  to  prophetism  and  the  Bible  an 
enormous  influence  in  the  we'=5tern  world.     Clas3ic;^l  Hellenism 
was  the  source  for  free  artistic  education  and  culture.  An- 
cient imperialism  formed  the  b'^'c  for  ciYil  ^overnriient  and 
contributed  the  idea  of  the  closed  military  and  bureaucratic 
empire-state,  and  also  a  world  reliction.     That  ^^hich  the  Middle 
Ages  contributed  is  threefold;  1)  its  inwardness,  2)  its  striv- 
ing for  infinity  (Unendliclil:eitsdranfir) ,  and  3)  its  political 
and  social  institutions.^ 

What  the  concrete  cultural  synthesis  vrill  be  Troeltsch 
does  not  venture  to  outline.     In  the  closing  chapter  of  his 
Christian  Thou^ght  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  World  Tar 
"has  not  proved  a  tiirnin_,-point  in  history,  but  simply  one  epi- 
sode amonp:  others .        There  are  four  alternatives  \yhich  present 
themselves  for  the  future  of  E\irope:  1)  the  renunciation  of 
idealism,  2)  an  exclusively  spiritual  solution,  3)  a  single 
world-empire,  and  4)  a  League  of  iTations.^ 

Per  Historisrius  und  seine  Problene  was  to  have  been  the 
first  volume  oi  a  two  volume  work.     Of  the  second  rolmie  only 
that  was  published  v.^hich  constituted  the  five  lectures  which 
Compose  Christian  Thought.     If  these  lectures  are  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  positive  thought  of  the  proposed  second  volur.e, 
then  the  conclusion  seems  evident  tliat  Troeltsch  did  not  think 

r;     GS,   III,  765-767. 

2.  CT,  150. 

3.  Ibid.,  151-158. 
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his  way  out  of  tlie  inescapable  slcepticisin  and  relativisn  which 
he  wr  3  fighting  so  ha,rd  to  pYoid,  and  tiie  ./rinciple  of  Individ- 
ual Totalities  has  not  completely  vindicated  itself.- 


Tir  kennen  in  Wahrhelt  nur  uns  solbst  irnd 
versteiien  nur  unser  eigenes  Sein  imd  des- 
halb  such  nur  unsere  eigene  Sntwicklung. , . , 
Sine  Keise  um  die  Welt  mag  der  ktlrzeste  "fveg  • 
sein,  zu  sich  selbst  zu  Vommen.     'Tir  koKunen 
auf  dies  en  '.Yege  aber  docii  immer  nur  ver- 
gleichend  und  lernend  ebsn  z\i  uns  nelbnt. 


1.     GS,   III,  709. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
ConclusionB  of  the  Dissertation 

I.  Troeltscn  presents  and  successiully  defends  the  prin- 
ciple of  Individual  Totalities  in  history  as  over  against  the 
atomistic  principles  of  the  natural  sciences. 

II.  Troeltsch  does  not  adequately  relate  time  a,nd  cause 
in  the  natural  sciences  to  time  and  cause  in  historica,l  sci- 
ence, leaving  too  sharp  a  cleavage  between  science  with  its 
conception  of  mechanistic  law  and  history  with  its  idea  of 
developnent . 

III.  In  his  interpretation  of  historical  development  as 
a  creative,  teleological ,  and  teiaporal  process  within  the  lim- 
its of  Individual  Totalities,  Troeltsch  has  efiected  a  suc- 
cessful synthesis  of  Hegel,  Bergson,  Marx,  and  Rickert. 

IV.  Troeltsch' s  attempt  to  solve  the  prohlem  oi  the  epi- 
stemological  relationship  between  the  individual  person  in  the 
Individual  Totality  and  the  rest  of  reality  by  an  appeal  to  in- 
tuitional inonadology  (metalogic)  is  not  successful  because  in- 
tuition is  not  a  self-validating  principle. 

V.  Troeltsch  fails  to  find  an  adequate  foundation  for 
norms  in  interpreting  history  and  in  constructing  a  cultural 
synthesis.     This  is  due  chiefly  to  four  causes: 

A.    A  too  abstract  conception  of  the  nature  of  reason 
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and  Its  reltitlon  to  th©  materliils  of  exporionce  -n"  to  tlT.o. 

B.  An  ovoromph'^.sla  on  th©  unlqu©  al^nlflc  noo  md 
•  tatiis  of  orch  cnlfcurnl  Indlvldu^il  'i*otr  llty, 

C»    n  ^  ,.o  intutti  >ii  v/iilch  la  not  u,  te 

prlnclDl©  for  th<?  vnll(l??tlon  of  historical  norm, 

D»  An  f^r>r,f^riX  to  th#?  hl9tor1.c'il  r.  'nriorl  rrhlch  fri5l8 
io  ground  the  v  ^  aos  of  oultui'-  i  3yi;ti;.esi8  rnd  eventu- 

ates In  a  nero  T->yi4enz,<^Qf^l-il« 

VI.  The  ton'1<^ncy  of  Trooltsch's  thought  lis  constantly  In 
tho  ^liroction  of  hiatoricrl  rel-  tlviam. 

VTT.  7rooltsoh*8  religious  person  lism  lof^.B  to  skepticism 
In  that  tho  ooncopt  of  poraonf'llty  Is    hpir*  to  i)o  tiot  ttnlver- 
sally  valid  -n'  "'  .sic  but  only  tru©  for   .OLi'com  thought^. 
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SUM£.1ARY 

The  problein  to  which,  thia  investigation  lias  been  devoted 
is  the  nature  of  Individual  Totalities  in  Srnst  Troeltsch's 
philosopny  of  history.     In  the  introductory  Chapter  we  indi- 
cated that  such  a  study  involved  raising  four  questions:  1) 
■Miat  are  Troeltsch's  principles  of  historical  research  and  his 
methods  of  historiography?    2)  Waa.t  are  the  structure  and 
function  oi  the  Individual  Totality?    3)  Eo^^  are  v/e  to  con- 
ceive of  the  process  of  developi.ent  in  the  Individual  Totali- 
ty?   4)  How  are  the  norms  of  interpretation  and  the  values  of 
the  cultural  synthesis  to  he  validated  in  the  light  of  the 
principle  oi  the  Individual  Totality?    These  four  questions 
constituted  the  {general  outline  of  our  study. 

We  noted  also  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Individual  Totality  in  history  developed  gradually 
in  Troeltsch's  mind  after  years  of  historical  research  and  that 
his  discussion  of  them  represent  his  maturest  thought.     Then  i7e 
noted  the  views  of  a  number  of  critics  whose  discussions  bear 
on  this  question.     Chief  among  these  i^ere  Hintze,  Liebert, 
Tillich,  Heinemann,  Lyman,  von  Jliigel ,  and  von  Rintelen. 

In  the  Second  Chapter  v/e  ^jreeented  Troeltsch^s  principles 
of  historiography.  Historiography  begins  as  an  empirical  sci- 
ence interested  in  the  problem  oi  causation.     The  latter,  how- 
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ever,  raises  a  number  oi  epistemological  and  metajihyaical 
questions  ;7iiich  involve  us  in  the  whole  discussion  ol'  the 
philosophy  of  history.     We  then  proceeded  to  show  what  sharp 
differences  exist  "betv/een  the  study  of  nature  and  the  investi- 
gation of  history  indicatin;;  the  fi-eeting  character  of  histor- 
ical processes  over  ©.gainst  the  closed  mathematical  and  causal 
system  of  nature.     The  case  for  naturalisia  we  found  transcend- 
ed in  three  ways:  l)  "by  a  consideration  of  metalogic,  2)  by  a 
consideration  of  psychology,  and  3)  by  a  consideration  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature.     One  of  the  chief  aids  in  Troeltsch*s 
solution  of  the  problem  was  the  position  oi  lUckert  who  pro- 
pounded the  principle  oi  individual  causation.     We  showed 
wherein  Troeltsch  accepted  Rickert  and  wherein  he  went  beyond 
him.     In  the  investigation  of  history  vie  showed  how  Troeltsch 
appealed  to  the  principle  of  contingency  and  its  baaic  sig- 
nificance in  understanding/  the  unique  quality  of  historical 
events.     At  the  end  of  ths^  chs^pter  v/e  pointed  out  that 
Troeltsch' 3  conception  of  physical  cause  was  Kantian  and  that 
therefore  he  v;as  not  able  to  reconcile  history  with  science 
under  a  comrnon  point,  of  view*    Lilce  cause,  so  too  tiiae  was 
left  in  a  state  of  aJostraction ,  for  Troeltsch  did  not  relate 
coherently  the  physical  time  of  the  scienceBr  to  the  concrete 
duration  oj.  history.'    Then  we  shov/ed  how  this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  in  soia4  recent  conceptions  of  modern  science. 
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In  Chapter  Tiiree  we  descrilaed  some  of  tlie  chief  cimrac- 
teriBticB  ot  the  Individual  Totalities,     7'e  dedt  in  turn  with 
tiie  iollov7inc;:  Originality,  Representation,  Unity  or.i'eaning 
and  Value,  Common-Spirit,  the  Unconscious,  Creativity,  and 
Indetenainisi' .     Ife  traced  the  relationship.-  ol'  the  Individual 
Totality  to  Hegel's  Oojective  S:,.irit  £uid  explained  Troeltsch's 
treatment  01  the  rel^tionshixj  hetv/een  the  individual  person 
and  the  Cor.iiiion-Spirit  "by  an  appeal  to  Jlartriann's  outline  of 
that  prohlem.     \7e  agreed  with  Troeltscli  that  the  Individual 
Totality  hrx  an  objective  status  in  reality  and  that  history 
presents  us  v/itli  genuine  Gestalten.     Then  vre  noted  that  the 
creative  and  spontaneous  sources  of  history  are  found  in  in- 
dividual personalities  and  that  the  latter  are  the  "bearers  of 
the  Coj:ii;7:on- Spirit  aiid  the  "basis  lor  the  unity  of  jiieaning  and 
value  which  the  Ind-ividual  Totality  exhibits. 

Chapter  lour  ".vas  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  logic 
of  historical  developLient .     Here  v?g  first  traced  the  various 
and  sundry  meanings  and  applications  of  the  term  developiueiit , 
showing  that  the  contrariety  of  usage  necessitated  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  concept  if  the  term  were  to  he  a,pplied  to  his- 
torical process.     After  showing  the  differences  "between  his- 
torical developinent  and  evolution  and  progress,  we  presented 
four  of  Troeltscn's  studies  in  the  field  of  philosophical 
criticism,  viz.,  Hegel^s  dialectic,  Marx's  dialectic,  the 
theories  of  the  Positivists,  and  the  position  of  Rickert.  We 
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noted  that  TroeltBch  had  a  high  admiration  for  Hegel  "because 
of  his  sense  for  the  original,  living,  individual,  and  con- 
tradictory facts  of  history.    That  Troeltsch  rejected  in  Kegel 
was  his  tendency  toward  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  of  identity 
We  noted  further  that  Troeltsch  found  much  in  Llarx  with  v/hich 
he  v?a3  in  agreement,  especially  his  realistic  analysis  of  the 
capitalist  system  and  his  projection  of  development  into  the 
future.     What  vitiated  ;'!arx's  position  was  his  exclusively 
monistic  econojnic  interpretation  of  the  dialectic.  Turning 
froEi  Hegel  and  Marx  to  the  Positivists  we  showed  how  Troeltsch 
rejected  almost  completely  tne  T/hole  Positivistic  historical 
dynamic  "because  it  violated  the  principle  of  Individual  To- 
talities by  its  social  atomism  E,nd  by  its  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  tine.     Then  we  took  account  of  Troeltsch' k  criticism 
of  Rickert,  indicating  how  the  conception  of  the  Individual 
Totality  is  dependent  on  Rickert  *s  v/ork,  hut  that  the  latter 
failed  to  account  for  the  temporal  and  developraental  dynamic 
of  historical  wholes.     Rlckert*s  ICantian  conception  of  cause 
and  time,  when  applied  to  history,  Troeltsch  rejected.  Moxe- 
over ,  his  system  of  values  v/as  too  formal,  conteniplative,  and 
subjective.     IText  we  outlined  Troeltsch* s  ov/n  creative,  tem- 
poral, and  teleolO;'^ic  1  conception  of  development.     At  the 
close  01  the  chapter  we  showed  that  the  episteiaolo^^y  upon 
which  Troeltsch  "built  his  views  ivas  closely  related  to  Leioniz 
monadology,  hut  that  the  appeal  to  intuition  was  not  an  ade- 
quate epistemological  principle. 
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The  last  chapter  vre  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  cul- 
tural synthesi'o.     Te  tried  tj  show  that  Troeltjici;  railed  to 
giTe  an  adequate  foundation  for  an  al^idin^  system  of  values 
in  history  ajid  that  accordingly  the  principle  of  Individual 
Totalities  brsa-Ks  down  at  a  crucial  point.     Our  line  of  ar^ja- 
ment  was  first  to  sho-^  the  practical  nature  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  and  the  problems  which  -^.rise  fron.  a  consideration 
of  cultural  syntheses.     The  cruzc  oi  the  raatter  lies  in  the 
relationship  of  philosophy  to  the  norins  of  history.     Here  the 
unique  status  of  the  Individual  Totc.lity  is  significant.  It 
is  the  locus  for  controlling  ajid  damming  the  stream  of  his- 
tory.   Te  then  proceeded  to  show  that  Troeltsch';^  yLq^  re- 
garding historical  and  cultural  norms  changed  froL:  an  avowed 
Platonisn  oi  his  earlier  years  to  a  more  skeptical  individu- 
alism.    In  trying  to  find  inner -historica,l  norms  Troeltsch 
rejectrs  all  absolute  universal  raaterial  normi:-  in  history  and 
appeals  to  intuition  and  the  a  priori.     The  principle  of  in- 
tuition, we  tried  to  point  out,  leads  to  insuperahle  diffi- 
culties and  must  "be  ouppleruented  by  other  _.-rlncipiles .  Lil^e- 
v/ise,  the  a  priori  fails  to  serve  as  an  adequate  principle  of 
validation.     Te  traced  the  evolution  of  its  use  and  meaning 
in  Troeltsch* s  religious  and  historical  writings  and  foimd 
that  it  eventuates  in  mere  subjectivism.     Turning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ethics  in  the  Individual  Totality  we  loui-id  that 
personality  v/as  the  basic  principle.     We  noted,  however,  that 
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personality  was  regarded  not  as  a  universally  Vc,lid  conception 
but  was  true  only  for  Western  thought.     Then  we  pointed  out 
that  Troeltsch  ultimately  falls  back  on  a  religious  solution 
of  the  probleiTi  and  appeals  to  faith.     But  his  reli^jious  :>er- 
sonalisiii  tends  toward  sicept icisiii  in  tha'^  per^;onality  is  not  a 
universally  valid  principle.     In  his  later  writings  he  held 
that  the  Christian  religion  stands  or  falls  v/ith  European  civi 
lization.     Accordingly,  we  outlined  the  structure  oi  der  ^§uro- 
paismua  which  constitutes  his  idea  of  the  cultural  synthesis, 
but  found  that  Troeltsch  avoided  any  concrete  presentation  of 
it.     We  finally  drevi  our  study  to  a  close  with  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  crucial  problem  of  validating  thought  and  value 
the  Individual  Totality  had  not  vindicated  itself. 
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Untersuciiung  zur  Geschichte  der  altprotestantisclien 
Theologie.     GOttingen;  1891;  S.  1-46  auch  als  Gtttt. 
theol.  Dissert. ,  1891. 

"Die  Chris tliche  '.'eltanschauung  und  ihre  Ge^enstrbnun^en , " 
Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.  und  Kirche.  3  und  4  (1893/94); 
sp«ter  GS,  II. 

"Religion  und  Kirche,"  Freuss.  Jhbb.  .  31  (1895);  s^^ftter  GS, 
II. 

"Atheistische  Sthik,"  Preuss.  Jhbb. ,  82  (1395);  spater  G8,  II. 

"Die  Selbstandigi:eit  der  Religion,"  Zeitsc/iT.  f.  Theol.  u. 
Kiicne .  5  u.  6  (1895). 

"Christentoia  u.xd  ..jj.i^io.io^eiiciiichte , "  Preuss.  Jhbb.  .  87 
(13j7) ;  spftter  GS.  II. 

"Aufklftrun-/'  art.   in  Reale::c.7clop .  f.  ,;i-otest.   Theol.  u. 
Kirche-  ,  Bd.  2,  1897;  opftter  GS,  IV. 

"DeisEius,"  art.  in  Heaiencycloj; .  f.  ^.rotest.  Theol.  u.  Kirche. 
Bd.  4.  1898,  spater  GS,  IV. 
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"Gescnichte  und  Metapiiyaik, "  Zeitschr.  £,  TUeoI.  u*  Kir c he. 
8  (189^)  ;  Krv/icierung  aui  Kaft<-.ns  Aiicirifl  je^jen  "Die 
Selbsta"ndlgkeit  der  Religion." 

Richard  Rothe.     Heidelberger  GedSLchtnisrede*     Tabincen;  1899. 

"Richard  Rothe,"  '  r.chrui';  Ciiristliche  Telt,  13  (1309 J  • 

"Deutscher  Idealisnus,"  art*  in  Realencyclop>  i\  protest^ 
Theol.  u.  Kirohe-^t  Bd.  8,  19 JO;  sp^ter  GS,  XV. 

Die  wiGsensciiaftliche  Lv^c  Jiiid  ihr e  Anf  orcierun^^en  an  die 
Theolo^ie.   "Saianii.  gemeinver standi.  Vortiage  und 
ocin-iften  aus  Theol*  u.  Heli^-^ -aesch.  20.  Tttbingen; 
1900. 

"Ue"ber  historibche  und  doi^atiache  Fetxiode  in  der  Theologie," 
TheolOi;icci>e  /irbeiten  aus  deLi  r        '  schen  wisBcnscaaf  tl . 
Fxedi.servexein,  ::.  S\  ,  4  il.     TfA         .n;  1900;  spater 
GS»  II. 

Die  ADsolutheit  des  CliristentuEis  und  die  .^ns -  AGR 

■iieaCxiciTte .     'Ttfbin.;;en  ,  1902 ,  "TeilabdrucL: ,  3.  50  "bis  66, 
uiiter  d.  Titei  "Die  Bedeutun^^  der  Geschicnte,"  in 
"Koderne  jhilosOj./nie , "  heraustie^el).  v.  Friscneisen- 
f'Ohler ,  1907;  2.  Aufl.,  i.  Einzelhei  ten  verb.,  Tttbingen, 
1912. 

"I.eibniz  und  die  AnfAnge  des  Pietisiaus , "  in  Der  Protcstantia- 
mus  airi  Snde  des  19.  Jahrhunder  ts .  herauDg.  von  laator  C. 
Wercksnagen,  1.  Bd.     Bcrliii;  1902;  spSter  GS,  IV. 

'♦Theologie  und  Religionswiaaenscnaf t  des  19.  Jairirhunder ts  ,  " 
Jahrb.  des  Freien  deutschen  Hochatifts  grankfurt  a.  I'. , 
1902. 

"Grundprobleme  der  Et^ii-. .     ...rftrtert  aus  Ax.Il^c^  von  Kermsjins 

Ethik,"  Zeitnchr.  f.  Theol.  u.  r.irche,  12  (1902);  skater 
Gkj  ,11. 

"Englische  Horalisten,"  art.  in  Realencyclop^  f .  protest. 
Theol.  u.  Kircne^,  Bd.  13,  1903;  spater  G£,"lV. 

"Religionswissenscnaf t  und  Theologie  des  18.  Joiirhunderts , " 
Preuss.  Jhbb,  114  (1903);  spater  Teilabdruck  in  GS,  IV, 
unter  "Zusatze  und  handschrif tliciie   ]r weiterungen. " 

"Die  theologische  and  reiigiOse  Lage  der  Gegenwart,"  Deutsc.:e 
Monatsscrir.  i.  d.  ges.  Leben  der  Gegenv/art.  1903;  Sj^ater 
GS,  II. 
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"Was  heisst  'Teaen  des  Ciiristentui.  s' ?•*  Chris tliche  '.7elt,  17 
(1903);  spater  GS,  II. 

"Moderne  Gesciiiciitsonilosopx^iie , "  in  /Jischluzz  an  H.  Ricl:erts 
"Qrenzen  der  naturwissenochaf  tlicheri  Begrif  f slDildung"  ; 
Theol.  Rundschau,  6  (1902);  spater  OS,  II. 

Das  HistoriBChe  in  Fants  Relif-uo^^aptiiloso:  nie .  HKR 
Zujleich  ein  }3eitrag  zu  den  Untersuchungen  ttoex  Kants 
Philosophie  der  Gesciiichte.     Berlin;  1-J04;  Sonderab- 
druc;-  auc.  Kantstudien,  9. 

Reli^' ionaphilosophie ,  in  Die  Philosoprde  i.  Be.'jinn  dos  20. 
Jc'nrhund'ertg ■     T'eatschrift  fttr  Juno  Fischer,  1904;  2. 
Aufl.  ,  ~i.  3inzelh.  vielfa.ch  verftndert  und  bihlio- 
graphiscri  ergSjizt,  1907. 

Folitische  Sthik  and  Cliristentum.     QSbtin/jen;  1904. 

PsychJlo-g^        '  iilrkenntnistheor ie  in  der  Relit^ions  PiiR 
-.Tisse.    _    2%,     Ttthin.i^en;  1905;  2.  unverftnderte  Aufl., 
1922. 

Wesen  '^er  Relif^iori  nrr\  der  Keli^^ionsv/issenschaf t ,  in  Die 
■ei__G€        >t,  Teil  I,  Abt.'lV,  i,  I.  HftlPte, 
i.      ,  j.  Aufl.,  -<>/aiii  ver<%idert,  biblio(;raphisch  er- 
gftnzt,  1909;  letztere  wieder  ab  ;edr.  GS ,  II. 

Prote  I'^chGs  C-u:  .  .ircixe  in  der  ITeusoit,  in 

.  .  altur  def  .  ..  .  ,    :  Al  T ,""Ab t .   IV ,  ~i II. 

Mlfte,  1906;  2.  stark  verSjiderte  und  erv/eiterte  Aufl., 
1909;  neuer,  aelbs tandi^jer  Abdr .  ,  nit  "lIp.chtraG""  zur 
T,iteratur,  19::'!. 

Die  -i''  des  Iiotestant'       .  iftr  die  .■'Jntatenun/^  ji.il.V 

  ^xnen  v.'elt,  Yor  .af  dem  Stut  t.,v.r  ter 

His  tori e  r  t  a  ^  e ,  1906.     Hist.  Zeitsclir .  .  97,  aucn  Sender 
abdruck;  2.  Aufl.  ,  selbstdndig  und  stark  eriveitert, 
als  "Historiscne  Sibliothel:"  Bd.  24,  ITttncnen;  1911:  3. 
unver5.nderte  Aufl.,  als  "Beiheft  2"  der  Hist.  Zeitschr. 
Mnchen,  1924;  verSlnderte  en^jliscne  Ausg.  ,  under  d. 
"^i"^^^  PJ^Q teatanti^iin  a.nd  Pro,'^;reau,  1912. 

Die  Trcnnunt^  von  Staat  und  Kirche ,  der  staatliohe  Keli^^ions- 
onterricht  und  die  theologisc.ien  i'akultaten.  Ileidel- 
ber.jer  AJ^ader.isCiie  Piede.  1906;  dajin  auch  Tttbin^j;en;  1907 


"Die  Mission  in  der  modernen  Telt,"  Ghristliciie  ¥elt.  20 
(1906) ;  spater  GS,  II. 


: 


"Bae  Ifeeen  des  modernen  Geistes,"  Freuss .  Jahlo.  ,  128  (1907); 
spHter  GS,  IV. 

"Autonoii.ie  und  KationalismuB  in  der  riodernen  Welt."  Inter- 
nationale ?ochen8Chj.,  1  (Kai  19C7), 

"HissloneiTotiv,  Missionsauf jabe  und  neuzeitliciies  Hurmnitats- 
Chr i s t on tuiii , "  Ze itschr.  f.  Missionskunde  u,  Relir-- .  - 
Wis  sen  sell.  ,  22  ClQC?)  . 

"Theodicee.  -  Gnade.  -  PrSlaestinat  i. on, "  drei  Aufsfttze  in 

Chrlstliciie  7elt,  21  (1907);  spdLe^-.in  Jjiinzelnei ten  a. 
T.  3to.rk  Yeir^ndert,  aufgenoarrien  in  Die  Religion  in 
Gesch.  u.  GeKenvrart,  Bd.  Y,  1913,  II,  1910,  u.  IV,  1913. 

"Dogmatik.  -  "Rrl^Jsung.  -  Of lenbarunf^ ,  •'  drei  AufsAtze  in  Die 

\,   ''OnatBulact  der 
i.o -  -  -^---^      -  ..ottcher,  hera-usgeg.  von 

Schiele,  I.  einzi^^-er  Jr-^iirg.  ,  Tftbine-en,  1907;  spelter  un- 
verftndert  aufgenoraaen  in  die  EnzyklopHdie  Die  Reli,-;ion 
in  Gesch.  u.  Ge;'enwart.  Bd.  II,  1910  u.  IV,  1913. 

"Die  Soziallehren  der  christlicnen  Kirchen,"  Archly  I'tlr  3o~ 
zialv/issenacnai't  u:  •  i  1. :)olitik ,  Bd.  26-30,  1908- 

1910,     b  e  r  !  Al  t  e  "  .  i i  o  1  i  z  i  snu  s  unit  Lu  txie  r  tuia ; 

sp.*lter  aufgenoimaen  in  Gb,  i. 

"Lutl'ier  und  die  inoderne  Welt,"  in  "Das  Christentui-i, "  Sariii.il . 
•'issenucna-f  t  a,  :i3ildun^',  Bd .   50,  1908;  spSter  z.  T. 
v/ieder  "ab,;5edr . ,  zus.  mit  "Lutiier  und  der  j^rotestantis- 
mus,"  1917,  alo  "Lutner,  der  Proteetantisrius  und  die 
noderne  Telt,"  in  GS,  IV;  einzelne  Abacimitte  auch  s^uf- 
^enonijaen  in  die  2.  Aufl'    n  -/on  Pro teatantiGcheo  Ciiriaten- 
tuir.  und  Kirciie  in  der  u_t,  1909. 

"Calvinismus  und  lutnertuii,"  Cliristliche  ?clt,  23  (1909); 
spater  GS,  IV.  , 

"Der  Hodernismuu,"  Die  Neue  Rundscha^u.  20,  2  (1909);  sp^'.ter 
GS,  II. 

"Zur  Fra^^e  aub  religiiSs'  n   "  >riori,"  ]ilr;7ider on^;  an  Paul  Spiess 
Relif^*  u«  Geis^v.        -LJ^aXA--.iLait3C/ir .  i.  relif^.  Vertie- 
J'un,^  des  mod.  Geistealeoens.  3  (1909)  ;  s^jftter  GS,  II. 

"Rtlckblick  aui  ein  haloes  Jaiirhundert  der  theolo^iscnen  V/is- 
senschaft,"  Zeitsclir.  f .  wiir-senocn.  Tiieol.  .  51  (1909); 
sijater  GS,  II. 
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"Die   iukunftanOcJlichlzeiten  dea  Cl'iristentuins  im  Verhaitnis  zur 
modernen  Pliiloeo  jhie. "  Lor.os.  1  (1910);  spater  03,  11. 

"Aug  dor  religiOsen  Bev/esung  der  Gei^enwart ,    Die  Ileuq  Rund- 
i'  schau,  21,  3  (lOlO);  skater  GS .  II. 

"Die  Bedeutun;i  dos  J^e^rifis  der  Kontincenz,"  Zeitsclir.  f. 
Theol.  u.  Kir Che.  20  (1910);  spater  GS,  II. 

"Schleierrdacher  und  die  Kirche,"  in  Sclileier:-acaer ,  der  Piiilo- 
soph  des  Glaubeng .  hexauag.  v.   I-T.  liaiunann.  Berlin; 
1910. 

"On  tlie  ?0!jsiuij.i  u„    --i  u  ij'roe  Christiaiii ty , "  an  AddrccjE  at  the 
<lfth  International  Congress  for  i.i'ree  Ciriristianity  and 
Religious  PrOt3rGss;  Borlirx;  1910, 

"Doip^^ie..  -  Doffiatilc.  -  .^rl8sun£;.  -  Eachatolo(^ie.  -  Gericht 

Gottes,  -  Gesetz.  -  Glaube.  -  Glaube  und  Geschichte.  - 
Gnade,  -  Gnadenmittel .  -  Heilstatsacnen, "  artt.  in  Die 
Heli^:ion  i.  Gesc.i.  u>  Gegienwart.  :3d.  II,  1910. 

"Die  Kulturbcdeutun;:;  dec  Calvi;  '      -s,"  ...x-;iderun^j-  •i-.ui'  'F.  Racn- 

fahl;  Internationale  .7och  ,  4  (1910);  spfttcr  GS, 

IV, 

Die  BedeutunK  der  Geschichtlichl^eit  Jesu.  ftir  den  Glauben. 
Tttbinoen;"  1911. 

"Das  stoisch-christliche  und  das  noderne  profane  Katurrecht," 
Hist.  ZeitscJrxr .  .  106  (1911);  spftter  GS ,  IV. 

"Die  Sozialphiloso^-.iie  des  Christentunis , "  Jahrb.  des  7reien 

deutsciien  Hochstif ts  yrankfurt  a.  M. ,  1911;  spater,  unter 
d.  Titel  "iiipociien  und  Typen  der  Soziali.hiloso-.uie  des 
Christenturris,"  GP ,  IV. 

"Die  Kirche  im  Leben  der  Ge^^enwart,"  in  Welto-nsch.  ,  Ihiloso- 
pliie  u.  Relir;ion>  herausc.  v.  Dilt.iey,  i^risceicen- 
Kfliiler  u,  a.,  1911;  spater  GS,  II. 

"Reli.jiJJser  Individvcalismus  und  ^ircne,"  Vortrag  ini  Badiscnen 
wissensch.  Predigerver ein  1910,  Protestant.  Monatahefte. 
^  1911;  auch  als  Manusicript  gedruclct,  Karlsruhe,*  1911; 

^  spater  GS,  II. 

Die  Soziallehren  der  christlichen  Kirchen  und  Grup;.en.  SCKG 

~TgS.  1)7    Tttbincen;  T912';  Unveranderte  "lleudrucke  1919,  19?3. 


"Biiipiricism  and  Platonism  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion," 
to  the  meiaory  of  \7illiam  J?.jnea.  Harvard  TheolOEiccl 
Review.  5  (1912);  spSlter  deutsch  in  GS,  II. 

"Zur  religi'JsGn  J^^ize,  Rclicionophilobophle " und  Ethik,"  GS,  II. 
Ttlbingen,  1913;  2.  unver^nderte  Aufl.  ,  1922. 

"Renaissance  und  Hei' orniation, "  Hist,  Zeitschr.,  110  (1913); 
spftter  GS,  IV. 

"Das  i:eunzehntc     ...i ..under    "  art.  in  Healency clo;. .  r.  .rotest. 
Theol.   u.  Kir Che,  Bd.  PA,  1913;   spftter  GS,  IV. 

"Die  Keotaurationsepcc-.u  ....  .Uiit..*.^  dc.  u,  Jaiirhunderts , "  in 
Vortrft^c  t'.^er  'fflssenscnaf tliche  und  kulturelle  Jroblene 
der  Ctc His-;  1913;  sp^tcx  GS,  'iV. 

"Religion  und  ".'irtschaf  t , "  Vortrfttje  der  Gehe-Gtif  tun^'-  zu 

Dresden,  5.  Bd.  I.  Heft,  1913; "^viede.  abgedr.  in  .Deutscne 
I.         iereden ,  herausg.  v.   ?r .  Strich,  1924;  a*  T.  tiuch 
a,.,^    ^.  unter  d.  Titel  "Religion,  '.Virtsciiaft  und  Gesell- 
sciiaft,"  GS,  IV. 

"LOtiOs  und  x'lythos  in  Theologie  and  Relifjionsphiloso  ..h-Le , " 
Logos,  4  (1913);  GS .  II. 

"The  Do.^matics  of  the  •Religionsceschichtliche  Schule',"  Tne 
American  Journal  of  Theolc'-y.  17  (1913);  auch  deutsch  in 
GS,  II." 

"Die  Religion  im  deutschen  Staate,"  Fatria.  Bficher  f.  Kultur 
g.  ?reiheit.  1913;  auch  in 

"Kirche  (1912)  -  Christliches  Uaturrecht.  -  Off en^barung.  - 
Pradectination.  -  Reliii;i9se3  Prinzlp,  -  Pro tectantisPdus 
im  Verhllltnis  zur  Kultur.  -  Tneodicee.  -  Weitercnt.vicli- 
lun-;  der  christlicnen  Religion,"  artt.  in  Die  Reli/iion 
i.  Gescn.  u.  Ge  Bd.  Ill,  1912,  3d.  IV  and  V, 

1913;  "Cliristlic  -v...    atorrecnt"  und  "Verhftltnis  des 
Protesta.ntisnus  zur  Kultur"  auch  in  GS,  IV. 

"Nach  Srkiaimnc  der  Jiohilinachung, "  Heidelherscr  Rede  cu:i  2. 
August;  Heidelher£;,  1914;  z*  T«  auch,  unter  deiv:  Titel 
"In  ernrjter  Stunde,"  in  "^oie  bn^ciische  Gchulzcltunj-; 
1914,  JTr.  18. 

"Unser  Volksheer,"  Mannheiiner  Rede  sr.  3.  JToveciher;  Tfcidelberg"; 
1914* 
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"Da^  "l^Qseri  des  Deutaciien,"  Karlsrii^ier  "H^ide  ara  6,  Dszei^.'ber 
1914;  Heidelberg:  1915. 

"Deutsciior  Glaube  uiid  deutsche  Sitte  in  unserem  grossen 

a'iege,"  I-'j:lc>;sscl.xif dca  Kaiser -V/ilhelL-i^Danka  Heft 
9;  1914. 

Au,qustla,  die  c ■xiatlicae  AtitiJ -q  un d  d g    i  1 1 e  1  al t e r  .  AH 
Tlist.  Bibliotliek  Bd.  36;  Mftncren'  1915,  ' 

"Der  C-eist  der  deutschen  irultur,"  Deutscliland  und  der  'Telt- 

'    ■  ben  von  Hintze,  Lleinecke,  II.  Oncken  und 

-L/ner  1915,  Gi..anische  Uebers.  unter  dem 
Titel  "El  spiritu  de  ia  cultura  alemana"  i.  d.  SajTL'd. 
"""o  que  ec    ■        "'.a,"  BuenoL-  Aires,  o.  J.  ;  2  Aufl.  ,  in 
..iiizclh.  v.-  :  u.  bibiio£;ra>:iii3ciie  er^^anzt,  Teubner 

1916;  sit'S-ttr  afgenoLmen  in  Dsu techier  Geist  und 

,  uuuwx  aeu  Titel  "Dei  i.ietapii;/sische  und  re- 
.'.:ot  der  deutv-schen  Kultur." 


"Uebe:  .d^a  zar  Deurteilun^;  /iistorisclier  Dinge,"  JCaiser- 

,  - .  «.a_,srede .  Bcr"!  ircr  Univeiiiit&tasc: jif  t ;  wieder 
;edr .  in  Hict,  Zei.  1916";  sjlter  auii^enonrrien  in 

■  ■      '      r  y  J 
L--  ,      J.  ^  i  t 

"Das  ':thos  der  hebrfiisciien  Propheten,"  T.O;.;os« 6  (1916);  spater 
unter  d.  Titel  "Glaube  u.  2thos  der  hebraischen  ;  roDhe- 
ten"  in  GC ,  IV. 

"Die  alte  Kirciie,"  Loj;^,6 ;  (1916)  ;  sp&ter  GS ,  IV. 

"DeutsCiie  Zukunft,"  in  ♦  von  Sclirifteri  zur  Zeitr;eschicxite, 

S.  Fischer-Bei  lin  l^lu ,     "        Itend:  "Die  deutsche  idecj 
von  der  l^reiiieit"  und  "Pxj.  .    .  oral  und  '^t-'-.tsnor;-:Ll" , 
baide  zuerst  er.'.:oiiien.  in  Pic  Iieue  I.u!.       _a,  27,  1 
(1916);  beide  spater  z.  T«  auffc-enoriiien  i.    Jeubschcr  Geist 
und  .?es teur opa . 

"Die  laeen  von  1914,"  £  ,  ^7,  1  (1916);  skater 

r    _i     1.4  DeutsC-Cx        ...  ^   -   ,  ..  .        jjri  > 

^lAitiiCi  Olid  der  Proteatantisrius  , "  jj''.  cliau .  28,  2 

(1917),  spater,  cr.veitert  dure   /j..   'Luther  und 

die  moderne  7elt"  1903,  als  "LutUer»  der  Protestant! sinus 
und  die  moderne  Velt"  in  GS,  IV. 


"Huioanismus  und  Ifetionalismus  in  unserer-i  Bildungsivesen, "  Ber- 
lin, 1917;  spSter  auch  in  Deutscner  Geist  und  Testeuropa. 
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"Ueber  einige  Eigentamlichkeiten  der  angel cnciisiscnen  Zivili- 
sation,"  Die  Heue  Kli-  ■ ,  23,  1  (1917);  spacer  auch 

in  Deutsc.uer  Geiat  L  ,  ,  juropa. 

"Dex  iuistariu  der  ivestlicien  Do-iiolcratie , "  in  Die  deatsclie 
.'.reineit .  Vortra^^e  von  Karnack,  Meinecke,  Serin-, 
Troeltscia,  Hintze,  Gotna  1917. 

"Die  Bedeutung  der  Gesciiichte  fiir  aie  Ve  1  t^i § c hau ang, 

re3cniG>itl.  Abende  i .  Zentralinstitut  fur  jZxziehan<^  u. 
Unterr .  .  10.  He  ft  "TToTs )  ;  spa  ter  aui^enoixnen  in  IS,  iri. 

"Das  'fesen  des  "^el  tkrie.'ses , "  in  Saniiielwerk  Der  ^^eltkrie/:  und 
' ' '  "    -  A  auf  das  deutsche  Yolk,  iierausgeg.  von 
;Tte,  '     .    :iZ  1918, 

"Die  Oynaiaik  der  ijuLjuu  i.ciite  nacii  der  Geschichtsphiiosophie 
des  Positivianus , "  PhilosophiJicne  Vortr^^e  der  Kantge- 
sellschaft  23,  Berlin  1919;  spftter  aufgenoramen  in  GS,  III. 
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Walte)?  George  Muelder  was  born  in  Boody,  Illinois, 
March  1,  1907!, i  bho  second  child  of  Reverend  Dpke  Hermtnn 
Muelder  and  Mlb^iie  Horlltz  Muelder*  The  par^^nts  were  both 
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